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CHAPTER   I 

UNDOUBTEDLY  courage  is  required  in  this  the  second 
year  of  his  Majesty  King  George  V.'s  reign  to  add  yet 
another  to  the  numberless  books  of  reminiscences  : 
or  possibly  impudence  may  be  a  more  fitting  word. 

Almost  every  day  sees  some  fresh  collection 
published,  written  generally  by  the  great  ones  of 
the  earth  in  vastly  different  spheres,  royalties,  states- 
men, detectives,  actors,  authors  and  criminals,  but 
all  of  them  well  known  and  successful  in  their  own 
special  field. 

One  may  well  doubt  if  there  is  room  for  yet  another 
book  of  recollections  ?  Well,  perhaps  there  may  be 
a  public  for  a  totally  novel  author,  the  perfect 
nonentity,  who  not  only  is  not  at  or  near  the  head 
of  any  of  the  professions  mentioned,  but  cannot  even 
claim  to  have  belonged  to  any  of  them. 

The  following  recollections  must  therefore  stand 
on  their  own  merits,  if  they  have  any,  without  the 
backing  of  a  well-known  name.  They  are  merely  a 
number  of  disconnected  experiences,  none  of  them  of 
great  importance,  which  occurred  to  the  writer,  who, 
being  gifted  with  a  great  love  of  travel,  combined 
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with  an  adoration  of  the  noble  sport  of  fox-hunting, 
managed  for  a  good  many  years  to  indulge  in  both, 
though  heavily  handicapped  by  a  small  and  gradu- 
ally vanishing  income.  Still,  in  spite  of  all,  he  has 
pottered  about  the  world,  and  followed  "  the  white 
and  black  and  tan  "  in  many  English  shires,  and  now, 
in  the  spirit  of  deepest  humility,  he  makes  his  bow 
to,  he  trusts,  a  kind-hearted  public,  hoping  that  the 
relation  of  them  may  serve  to  pass  an  idle  hour. 

And  now,  just  one  more  word  before  I  start,  and 
that  word  is  of  apology.  I  had  intended  that  it 
should  come  at  the  end,  on  the  last  page,  and  then 
it  struck  me,  what  right  have  I  to  assume  that  my 
readers  will  ever  arrive  at  the  last  page,  and  so 
that  apology  may  never  be  read?  Therefore  it  is 
better  that  I  here  state  that  if  in  these  pages  I 
have  hurt  the  feelings  of  anyone  by  the  way  in 
which  I  have  mentioned  their  names,  I  humbly  ask 
them  now  to  forgive  me.  I  have  thought  over  each 
one  before  writing  it  down,  and  tried  the  story  on 
myself,  as  it  were,  to  see  if  I  should  mind.  And  if 
they  could  only  know  what  self-restraint  I  have 
used,  and  what  countless  good  stories  I  have  sacri- 
ficed (all  my  best,  in  fact)  for  fear  that  they  might 
offend,  they  would,  I  think,  pardon  me  any  offence 
which  I  may  have  unwittingly  given. 

My  first  wandering  from  my  native  land  was  at 
the  close  of  my  school  career,  and  was  certainly  the 
most  orthodox,  as  it  was  a  prosaic  tour  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  and  home  down  the  Rhine,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  in  charge  of  a  "  bear  leader  "  in  com- 
pany with  another  "  cub." 
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We  crossed  to  Hamburg,  and  a  day  or  two  after 
went  on  to  Berlin.  The  train,  an  express,  stopped 
by  signal  at  a  small  wayside  station  about  twenty 
miles  from  Berlin,  and  the  Crown  Prince,  afterwards 
the  Emperor  Frederick,  got  in.  That  afternoon, 
when  wandering  about  alone  in  the  Unter  den 
Linden,  a  great  crowd  assembled  outside  the  Royal 
Palace,  and  I  gathered,  somehow,  for  I  knew  no 
German,  that  the  Emperor,  William  I.,  and  the 
Crown  Prince  were  shortly  coming  out. 

Suddenly  I  saw  a  man  run  down  a  side  street, 
and,  without  knowing  why,  I  darted  after  him. 
At  that  moment  two  side  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  Emperor  and  Crown  Prince  drove 
out,  probably  to  avoid  the  crowd  assembled  in 
the  Linden. 

Greatly  excited,  I  snatched  off  my  hat  and,  waving 
it  in  the  air,  gave  vent  to  a  "  Hip !  Hip !  Hip,  hurrah ! " 
at  the  top  of  my  voice. 

The  old  Emperor  jumped  as  though  he  had  been 
shot,  as  well  he  might,  for  I  was  not  more  than  two 
feet  from  him,  and  then  burst  out  laughing,  and  he 
and  the  Prince  turned  and  saluted  me,  much  to  the 
horror  and  amazement  of  the  half-dozen  spectators, 
sentries  and  footmen. 

Thus,  therefore,  on  the  third  day  of  my  tour  I  had 
had  dealings  with  two  monarchs,  and  my  modesty 
and  the  laws  of  copyright  prevent  me  calling  this 
work  "  Emperors  I  have  met,"  as  a  certain  well- 
known  journalist  has  already  done,  for  in  the  course 
of  my  subsequent  wanderings  I  met  other  potentates, 
as  I  shall  presently  relate. 
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Another  incident  I  can  recall,  which  now  seems 
very  small,  but  at  the  time  appeared  to  me  as  the 
probable  end  of  my  existence,  occurred  on  the 
journey  from  Berlin  to  Dresden. 

At  a  station  at  which  the  train  stopped  I  discovered 
that  there  was  a  restaurant  car  at  the  front  of  the 
train,  and,  being  blessed  with  a  healthy  schoolboy 
appetite,  I  decided  I  would  board  it,  and  have  some- 
thing to  eat.  It  had  been  arranged  that  we  were 
to  stop  for  a  few  hours  at  Leipsig,  and  then  go  on  by 
a  later  train  to  Dresden. 

Now,  as  I  was  sitting  refreshing  myself,  I  happened 
to  say  to  the  waiter,  who  appeared  to  be  the  only 
soul  in  Germany  that  day  who  could  speak  English, 
that  I  was  going  to  Leipsig,  whereat  he  informed  me 
that  I  was  in  the  wrong  half  of  the  train  for  Leipsig, 
the  back  half  which  went  there  having  been  taken 
off  at  the  station  where  I  got  into  the  restaurant 
car,  and  that  the  train  I  was  now  in  went  to  Halle. 
Here  was  a  pretty  state  of  things  !  I  had  only  some 
small  change  with  me,  the  bear  leader  carrying  the 
purse ;  no  ticket,  no  luggage,  and  unable  to  speak 
German  ;  and  I  had  not  the  least  idea  at  what  hotel 
my  companions  were  going  to  stay  at  Dresden,  even 
if  I  ever  succeeded  in  getting  there. 

On  arriving  at  Halle  I  approached  a  railway 
official,  and  said,  "  Leipsig."  He  replied  at  great 
length,  and  left  me.  This  performance  I  repeated 
several  times.  At  last  one  genius  produced  his 
watch,  and  by  means  of  pointing  made  me  under- 
stand that  a  train  did  not  leave  for  there  until  four 
o'clock,  leaving  me  three  hours  to  wait. 
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I  have  since  read  that  Halle  is  a  very  interesting 
town,  and  I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  old  houses  ; 
but  to  me  those  three  hours  were  spent  at  anyrate 
in  purgatory,  as  well  as  in  another  place,  which  my 
ignorance  of  German  pronunciation  led  me  to  call  it. 

At  last  the  train  started,  and  proved  to  be  a  very 
slow  one.  Somehow  from  time-tables  I  had  dis- 
covered that  this  train  would  arrive  at  Leipsig  at  a 
different  station  to  that  at  which  my  companions 
arrived  in  the  morning,  and  from  which  they  would 
depart  for  Dresden  in  the  evening,  and  I  worried 
myself  how  I  was  to  get  to  it  from  that  at  which  I 
was  about  to  arrive  ;  and  to  this  day  I  don't  know 
how  I  should  have  done  so.  However,  as  my  train 
at  last  crawled  into  Leipsig  station,  there  on  the 
platform  was  my  brother  "  cub,"  and  though  until 
then  I  had  not  cared  much  for  him,  never  did  a 
sailor  returning  from  a  voyage  round  the  world 
rejoice  more  at  the  sight  of  his  sweetheart  on  the 
quay,  than  did  I  at  seeing  him.  It  seemed  that 
after  my  mysterious  disappearance  our  leader  had 
guessed  what  had  happened,  and  he  was  guarding 
one  station,  and  had  sent  my  confrere  to  watch  the 
other,  so  all  ended  well. 

I  cannot  remember  anything  else  which  occurred 
during  the  remainder  of  this  tour  worth  relating. 
We  went  on  from  Dresden  to  Munich  and  Prague, 
then  through  Switzerland  and  home  down  the  Rhine 
to  Cologne,  and  then  to  Antwerp  and  back  to  Har- 
wich in  a  dense  fog,  having  at  last  to  anchor  and 
wait  for  several  hours,  with  that  most  melancholy 
of  all  instruments,  the  siren,  in  full  blast.  And  when 
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at  last  the  fog  did  lift,  we  found  ourselves  well  out 
of  the  proper  buoy-marked  channel,  and  very  near 
the  shore,  with  the  masts  of  a  sailing  ship,  which 
had  just  gone  down,  sticking  up  out  of  the  water, 
the  crew  having  gone  ashore  in  their  boats. 

On  my  return  it  had  been  arranged  that  I  should 
"  read  "  for  a  year  with  the  vicar  of  a  village  about 
two  miles  from  Bath.  There  were  two  other  pupils 
there,  both  belonging  to  West  Country  families, 
and  a  very  good  time  we  put  in. 

The  vicar  was  a  good  sportsman  and  was  also  very 
keen  on  his  garden,  and  waged  active  war  against  the 
blackbirds  and  thrushes  who  despoiled  his  fruit-trees. 
A  loaded  gun  was  generally  resting  against  the  open 
study  window,  and  it  was  at  times  a  little  starting 
if  when  sitting  with  one's  back  to  the  window  one 
did  not  notice  he  was  about  to  shoot,  when  a  terrific 
explosion  from  a  black  powder  cartridge  of  those 
days  would  make  one  jump  out  of  one's  seat. 

Those,  too,  were  the  days  of  the  old-fashioned, 
high-front-wheeled,  solid-tyred  bicycles  on  which  we 
used  to  career  about  the  country,  and  lawn  tennis 
and  boating  helped  to  keep  us  fit. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  I  went  to  learn  farming 
(as  I  intended  eventually  taking  over  one  of  my  own 
farms)  with  a  well-known  Somerset  squire,  who 
owned  and  farmed  an  estate  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mendips. 

I  was  allowed  to  keep  a  horse,  and  good  sport 
I  used  to  see,  both  with  the  Wells  Subscription 
Harriers,  of  which  Major  Yieelds  was  master,  and 
the  Staunton  Drew  kept  by  a  typical  yeoman  farmer 
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named  John  Fowler,  one  of  the  best  sportsmen  and 
farmers  the  world  ever  saw.  Hares  were  strong 
and  plentiful,  and  hounds  used  to  go  at  a  great  pace 
over  the  stone-wall  country  on  the  top  and  sides  of 
the  Mendips. 

I  also  got  a  certain  amount  of  partridge  and 
pheasant  shooting,  and  as  much  ferreting  as  I  liked. 
The  keeper's  name  was  Fripp,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  one  incident  that  even  now  makes  me  feel 
a  little  queer  when  I  think  of  it. 

Fripp  and  I  were  ferreting  a  bank  which  was  about 
five  feet  high,  he  being  one  side  and  I  the  other.  He 
put  the  ferret  in  his  side  and  a  rabbit  bolted  out 
into  the  ditch  on  mine  and  began  to  run  along  the 
ditch.  I  called,  "  Rabbit  my  side,  Fripp,  keep 
down."  "  All  right,  zur,  shute,"  said  Fripp.  Just 
then  the  rabbit  ran  up  the  bank,  and  as  I  was  going 
to  pull  the  trigger  it  fell  back  into  the  ditch,  and  I 
shot  it  there  ;  at  that  moment  Fripp's  head  appeared 
exactly  where  the  rabbit  had  been,  so  had  I  fired 
I  should  have  killed  him  dead.  I  threw  down  my 
gun  almost  crying,  and  I  am  afraid  cursed  Fripp  for 
five  minutes.  He,  however,  did  not  seem  in  the 
least  perturbed  at  his  escape.  On  examining  the 
rabbit  we  found  it  had  a  wire  round  one  of  its  legs, 
and  this  wire  catching  in  something  must  have  been 
the  cause  of  its  falling  down  the  bank  and  so  saving 
Fripp's  life,  and  me  from  the  life-long  regret  of 
having  killed  him. 

A  great  event  in  the  neighbourhood  was  the 
coming  of  age  of  Lord  Dungarvan,  now  Earl  of 
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Cork.  The  late  Earl  was  then  Master  of  the  Queen's 
Buckhounds,  and  with  her  Majesty's  consent  the 
hounds  and  two  stags  were  brought  down  to  Marston 
near  Frome  to  help  to  celebrate  the  occasion.  There 
was  first  of  all  a  "  champagne  breakfast/'  and  such  a 
crowd  I  have  never  seen.  The  whole  countryside 
had  turned  out,  hundreds  on  horses,  hundreds  in 
every  species  of  vehicle,  and  thousands  on  foot,  and 
Goodall  and  his  whips  in  their  magnificent  uniforms 
were  of  course  the  centre  of  open-mouthed  admira- 
tion. 

At  last  the  stag  was  enlarged  and  presently  hounds 
laid  on,  and  away  went  the  field.  I  believe  the  run 
lasted  for  two  hours  and  was  a  great  success  ;  as 
far  as  I  was  personally  concerned,  however,  it  lasted 
less  than  five  minutes,  for  at  the  second  fence  (why, 
I  don't  know)  my  mare  declined  to  have  anything 
further  to  do  with  the  proceedings,  absolutely 
refusing  to  jump  it,  though  I  fought  her  for  half-an- 
hour,  to  the  delight  of  the  thousands  assembled. 
Thus  ended  my  one  and  only  day  with  the  Royal 
Buckhounds,  now  defunct. 

One  of  the  great  annual  events  was  the  week's 
training  of  the  North  Somerset  Yeomanry  in  Bath. 
I  had  many  friends  among  the  officers,  amongst 
them  my  own  particular  Squire  with  whom  I  was 
now  living,  and  I  used  to  go  up  for  the  grand  finale 
of  the  week,  the  inspection,  staying  there  for  a 
night  or  so,  dining  at  mess  on  guest  night  and  going 
to  the  ball  which  was  one  of  the  events  of  the  Bath 
year.  In  those  days  proceedings  were  sometimes 
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pretty  lively,  and  a  good  deal  of  ragging  and  practical 
joking  went  on. 

The  hunter  which  so  disgraced  itself  with  "  The 
Queen's  "  proved  to  be  a  good  trapper,  and  I  had 
coaxed  the  Squire  into  lending  me  a  dog-cart,  and 
one  of  his  respectable  carriage  horses ;  to  this  I 
attached  my  mare  and  used  to  drive  tandem  all 
over  the  place.  "  Yeomanry  week  "  now  being  on, 
it  struck  a  youthful  friend  and  me  to  do  it  in  style 
in  the  tandem.  So  up  we  drove  and,  after  witnessing 
the  inspection,  and  having  paraded  about  the  streets 
of  Bath  a  good  deal  more  than  was  necessary,  put 
up  at  our  hotel.  Now  that  year  the  regiment  had 
an  officer  whom  they  did  not  like,  so  they  proceeded 
to  make  things  warm  for  him.  Amongst  other  silly 
jokes  they  put  a  hen  in  his  helmet-case,  which  when 
opened,  the  unhappy  fowl  flew  out  of  the  window, 
clucking  wildly,  and  taking  with  it  his  cheque-book, 
which  was  picked  up  by  two  of  his  troop  who  were 
passing,  and  returned  to  him  on  parade  next  morning. 
Then  they  painted  a  youthful  pig,  red  one  side  and 
blue  the  other,  and  tied  it  in  his  bed.  When  he 
discovered  this  animal  on  turning  in,  he  opened  his 
door  and  turned  it  into  the  passage,  where  it  was 
wildly  hunted  by  the  "  subs  "  who  had  done  the 
deed,  up  and  down  the  Grand  Pump  Room  Hotel, 
where  the  officers'  quarters  were  situated. 

My  Squire,  on  his  way  to  bed,  met  the  hunt,  just 
as  they  had  run  into  and  captured  their  pig  in  the 
billiard-room,  and,  seeing  it  was  a  well-bred  pigling, 
in  spite  of  its  coat  of  many  colours,  bid  them 
half-a-sovereign  for  it,  which  they  at  once  accepted. 
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Next  day,  the  training  being  over,  and  everyone 
returning  home,  including  us  and  our  tandem, 
the  Squire  asked  me  to  drive  the  pig  home  in  the 
cart.  This,  of  course,  I  agreed  to  do,  but  the 
dignity  of  our  final  flourish  up  Milson  Street 
was  completely  spoilt  by  the  shrieks  and  screams 
of  the  unfortunate  porker,  under  the  seat.  We 
therefore  hurried  up  and  got  out  of  the  town  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

We  had  got  about  three  miles  on  our  way  to  a 
village  called  Newton  St  Loe,  when  I  happened  to 
look  over  at  the  wheel  on  my  side,  which  seemed  to 
me  rather  far  away  from  the  body  of  the  cart. 
"  How  much  axle  can  you  see  your  side,  Charley  ?  " 
inquired  I.  "  Oh,  about  two  or  three  inches,"  he 
said.  "  Well,"  said  I,  "  there's  about  a  foot  this," 
and  pulled  up  with  a  jerk,  causing  a  renewed  out- 
burst of  wails  from  the  pig. 

Out  we  both  got  and  found  that  a  few  more 
turns  and  the  off-side  wheel  would  come  off 
altogether. 

We  therefore  unharnessed  the  horses  and  paused 
to  think  what  next.  Of  course  everyone  we  knew 
came  past,  including  a  home-returning  troop  or  two 
of  yeomanry,  and  everyone  did  we  stop  and  ask  if 
they  had  a  spanner,  and  naturally  no  one  had  ; 
cavalry  in  those  days  not  including  them  in  their 
equipment.  However,  stop  them  I  would,  as  I  was 
thus  able  to  explain  the  trouble,  as  I  could  not  allow 
anyone  to  suppose  for  a  moment  the  catastrophe 
was  caused  by  my  bad  driving. 

The   position,   however,    was  pretty   unpleasant. 
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It  was  a  Saturday  evening,  we  were  landed  with  two 
horses,  a  broken-down  cart,  three  miles  from  Bath, 
and  the  final  blow  was,  we  had  spent  all  our  money 
except  two  or  three  shillings  between  us. 

At  last,  however,  it  was  settled  to  leave  the  pig  and 
the  leader  at  the  inn  at  Newton  St  Loe,  and  the 
local  blacksmith  having  done  a  temporary  repair  to 
the  wheel,  we  sadly  walked  the  cart  back  to  Bath, 
where  we  sought  out  the  maker,  for  it  was  fortun- 
ately built  there,  and  he  agreed  to  lend  us  another 
in  the  morning  and  repair  ours. 

My  friend  then  marched  into  a  pawnbroker's 
and  pawned  his  watch  for  a  few  pounds,  so  that  was 
all  right. 

Next  morning,  Sunday,  we  started  very  early,  and 
led  our  horse  to  the  carriage  builder,  where  he 
produced  a  most  shabby-looking  vehicle,  much  too 
low.  However,  one  must  be  thankful  at  times  for 
what  one  can  get,  so  again  we  set  off  picking  up  our 
leader  at  Newton,  and  the  pig.  It  seemed  fate  was 
against  us,  for  each  village  church  seemed  to  wait 
our  approach  for  the  congregation  to  come  out,  as 
we  in  our  disreputable-looking  conveyance  with  its 
two  tall  horses  passed  through. 

Practical  joking  in  those  days,  thirty  years  ago, 
was  thought  much  funnier  than  it  is  now,  and  during 
the  Bath  Yeomanry  week  there  was  plenty  of  it. 
I  remember  two  things  which  amused  me  much  at  the 
time  :  one,  when  a  man  put  half-a-pound  of  butter  in 
a  brother  officer's  bed,  and  then  went  into  his  room 
whilst  he  was  undressing,  and,  forgetting  what  he  had 
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done,  sat  himself  on  the  butter  in  the  bed,  and  spoilt 
his  own  dress  overalls.  And  the  other  occasion  was 
when  a  certain  very  irascible  major  went  early  to 
bed,  and  locked  and  bolted  his  door  so  that  he  should 
not  be  disturbed.  Upon  the  return  of  the  rowdier 
members  from  the  theatre,  their  first  question  of 
the  hall  porter  was,  "  Anyone  gone  to  bed  yet  ?  " 
"  Yes,  Major  So-and-So,"  was  the  answer.  So  away 
went  the  party  to  draw  him,  and  hammered  on  the 
door  which  they  found  locked.  Out  of  bed  sprang 
the  major,  and  rushed  at  the  door,  and  finding  it 
locked,  and  thinking  they  had  locked  him  in,  began 
to  rage  and  use  what  the  police  call  "  language," 
roaring  that  if  they  didn't  let  him  out  he'd  report 
them  to  the  colonel  and  have  the  whole  lot  court- 
martialled.  He  then  seized  his  sword  and  com- 
menced an  attack  upon  the  door,  which  happened 
to  be  of  mahogany,  and,  having  inflicted  grievous 
injuries  upon  it,  at  last  discovered  that  he  had 
locked  himself  in. 

Usually  the  general  course  of  life  was  quiet  enough, 
though  there  was  always  something  of  interest  going 
on  in  the  farm,  and  the  bailiff  was  a  delightful  char- 
acter with  whom  I  used  to  ride  round  most  days  in 
the  week.  He  was  a  very  heavy  man,  and  at  last  was 
mounted  on  what  was  practically  a  cart  mare,  called 
"  Blossom,"  but  which  could  trot  at  a  most  amazing 
pace,  and  his  great  delight  was  to  take  me  on  at  a 
trotting  match,  when  generally  after  a  few  hundred 
yards  my  well-bred  mare  would  break,  much  to  his 
delight,  and  I  would  have  to  pull  her  up  and  lose  yards 
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while  he  would  go  pounding  along,  shaking  like  a 
great  jelly  with  excitement  and  laughter,  and  roaring 
back,  "  Coom  on,  zur,  coom  on  !  " 

Somerset  was  in  those  days  much  more  primitive 
than  most  counties,  I  think  ;  for  instance,  at  a 
dinner-party  at  the  ordinary  country  gentleman's 
house,  the  visitors  would  bring  their  footmen,  who 
would  then  come  into  the  dining-room  and  help  wait ; 
and  I  have  often,  too,  seen  the  coachmen  assisting 
after  they  had  put  their  horses  up,  and  the  various 
liveries  as  one  entered  the  room  were  quite  dazzling 
and  rather  confusing. 

The  families  were  as  old  as  the  hills  themselves,  but 
the  bulk  of  them  stay-at-home  bodies,  quite  content 
with  a  fortnight  in  London,  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
spent  on  their  estates  in  the  society  of  their  neigh- 
bours, interesting  themselves  in  local  affairs,  very 
different  to  the  younger  generation.  In  many 
villages  the  squire's  younger  brother  was  the  parson, 
with  the  family  living,  and,  taking  them  all  round, 
were  good  parsons  who  looked  after  their  parishes, 
knew  all  the  people  and  were  respected  and  liked  by 
them  ;  and  then  had  time  to  be  good  sportsmen, 
and  have  their  day  with  the  harriers,  or  shoot  with 
their  neighbours.  Vastly  different  to  the  rising 
generation  of  the  clergy  in  the  country,  who  as  a  class 
appear  to  have  joined  the  Church  in  the  hopes  of 
rising  from  the  shopkeeping  class  of  their  fathers  to  be 
what  they  call  gentlemen. 

Sometimes  I  would  ride  into  Wells,  about  seven 
miles  away,  and  fetch  the  money  to  pay  the  men,  but, 
as  a  rule,  an  old  woman  used  to  walk  there  to  fetch 
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it ;  and  I  have  often  since  wondered  why  she  was  not 
knocked  on  the  head  and  robbed,  as  it  was  a  most 
lonely  road  over  the  hills,  and  it  must  have  been  quite 
well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  what  she  was  carry- 
ing so  regularly  once  a  week. 

Lambing-time  was  a  great  business,  and  several 
nights  I  have  sat  up  in  "  the  office,"  as  it  was  called, 
with  my  friend  the  bailiff  with  a  roaring  fire,  and  then 
gone  our  rounds  looking  after  the  new  lambs  and 
bustling  back  to  the  fire  again  to  tell  stories,  and 
smoke.  Frank,  as  he  was  called,  was  a  great  smoker, 
and  had  a  very  favourite  pipe  which  was  almost  filled 
up  with  charred  ashes.  When,  however,  I  used  to 
produce  my  pouch  and  pass  it  to  him  he  would  produce 
a  monstrous  pipe  from  his  pocket  which  held  about 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  and  say,  "  Thank  you,  zur ; 
I  thought  my  old  pipe  was  gettin'  a  bit  warm." 

The  harvest  was  a  very  wet  one  whilst  I  was  there, 
and  there  was  one  large  field  of  oats  we  could  not 
carry.  Ensilage  was  then  a  new  idea  to  English 
farmers,  but  the  Squire  thought  he  would  try  it ;  so 
the  oats  were  brought  down,  all  wet,  musty  and 
black,  and  cut  up,  straw,  grain  and  all,  with  the  chaff 
cutter,  which  was  worked  by  water  power,  and  which 
the  j  ob  pretty  well  spoilt .  It  was  then  put  into  a  good- 
sized,  stone-walled  room  in  the  buildings,  each  layer 
being  well  sprinkled  with  salt  and  Simpson's  spice, 
which  smelt  like  curry  powder,  and,  when  all  was  in, 
boards  were  put  on  the  top,  and  heavy  weights  on 
them,  there  having  been  a  drain  left  for  the  water  to 
run  away.  I  had  left  when  it  was  opened,  but  I 
heard  it  was  a  great  success,  and  that  the  cows  and 
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stock  ate  it  greedily.  Certainly  it  used  to  smell  very 
good  when  it  was  maturing. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  this  is  not  done  with 
spoilt  corn  ;  of  course  it  would  not  pay  to  grow  it 
specially  for  this  purpose,  but  surely  when  a  wet 
harvest  spoils  a  crop,  it  is  better  to  use  it  as  above 
described  than  plough  it  in  and  get  nothing  for  it 
at  all. 

During  this  same  wet  autumn  there  were  many 
severe  gales,  and  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  out  in 
quite  the  worst  of  them.  A  parcel  which  I  was 
anxious  to  have,  I  was  advised  was  waiting  to  be 
called  for  at  the  railway  station,  about  five  miles  off ; 
so  I  borrowed  a  light  spring-cart  from  the  Squire, 
drawn  by  a  very  nice  little  mule,  and  set  off  to  fetch 
it.  The  wind  was  high,  but  nothing  very  remarkable 
on  my  way  to  the  station,  but  when  I  turned  to  come 
home,  it  was  blowing  a  perfect  hurricane,  and  we 
made  very  slow  travelling,  branches  and  debris  being 
blown  about  in  all  directions,  and  I  was  just  con- 
gratulating myself  that  I  had  only  another  mile  to 
go  when,  at  a  turn  in  the  road,  I  found  a  huge  elm  had 
been  blown  down  right  across  it,  completely  blocking 
the  way.  There  was  therefore  nothing  for  it  but  to 
turn  round  and  make  a  detour  by  some  lanes  and  get 
home  another  way.  We  had  not  got  far,  however, 
when  I  heard  an  ominous  crash  ahead,  and,  sure 
enough,  another  tree  had  come  down,  blocking  the 
road  also.  It  was  now  getting  dark  and  there  was 
only  one  other  road  by  which  I  could  get  home,  so 
the  now  thoroughly  dejected  mule  again  had  to 
retrace  its  steps  to  where  another  lane  branched  off. 
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We  were  getting  along  pretty  well,  with  only  another 
mile  or  so  to  go  when  I  saw  ahead  an  elm  begin  to 
sway  in  a  most  unpleasant  manner.  I  had  one  more 
look  at  it,  and  then  stood  up  in  that  cart,  and  never 
did  a  high-class  jockey  ride  such  a  desperate  finish 
as  I  did  behind  that  mule.  I  had  got  by  only 
about  a  hundred  yards  when  down  it  came  with 
a  crash  behind  me,  which  startled  the  long-eared 
one  into  even  a  faster  gallop  than  I  had  got 
out  of  him  a  minute  before,  and  I  got  home  at 
last,  having  made  at  least  twelve  miles  of  the  five- 
mile  point. 

Some  friends,  however,  were  even  more  unfortun- 
ate, as  they  were  driving  home  in  a  carriage  and  pair, 
and  found  a  tree  down  in  front  of  them  and,  on  turn- 
ing round,  found  another  had  fallen  behind  them, 
shutting  them  in  completely,  and  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  unharness  the  horses  and  lead  them 
through  some  fields  round  the  fallen  tree,  and  then 
walk  home,  leaving  their  carriage  to  be  fetched  the 
next  day. 

It  was  soon  after  my  adventure  with  the  mule-cart 
that  I  decided  to  have  a  day  with  another  pack  of 
harriers,  which  hunted  in  the  flat  country  in  my  own 
part  of  Somerset.  I  therefore  went  home  the  day 
before  and  arranged  to  have  my  mare  sent  overnight 
to  an  inn  where  the  meet  was  to  be,  and  drove  out 
there  the  next  morning.  Soon  after  the  start  they 
found  a  hare,  and  the  hounds  started  at  a  great 
pace  across  the  small  fields  with  huge  ditches  called 
"  rhines."  As  I  came  to  one,  a  man's  horse,  a  little 
hi  front  of  me,  refused,  and  he  sat  flogging  it,  trying  to 
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make  it  jump  it  standing.  My  mare,  seeing  this, 
also  refused,  and  swung  to  the  left  until  she  nearly 
ran  into  the  stationary  sportsman,  then,  suddenly 
changing  her  mind,  and  being  quite  out  of  my  control, 
she  attempted  to  jump  it  close  to  him.  The  result 
was  that  my  left  knee  got  caught  behind  the  other 
man's  saddle,  and  I  was  neatly  tipped  over  into  the 
rhine.  I  hung  on  to  the  reins  like  grim  death,  the 
result  being  that  the  mare  came  back  into  the  ditch, 
and  lay  on  top  of  me,  I  being  under  the  water.  Of 
course  she  could  not  have  really  remained  there  long, 
or  I  should  not  be  writing  this  now,  but  to  me  it 
seemed  ages.  At  first  it  was  horrible,  but  then  I 
began  to  feel  that  it  did  not  really  much  matter,  and 
a  sort  of  sleepy  feeling  crept  over  me,  and  I  thought, 
with  perfect  composure,  "  Well,  now  I  suppose  I  am 
drowned."  When  she  moved,  up  I  came  to  the 
surface,  coughing  and  choking  and  spitting,  and 
scrambled  out  about  as  wet  and  miserable  an  object, 
covered  with  duck- weed,  as  ever  was  seen.  After  a 
good  deal  of  trouble,  my  mare  was  also  got  out,  and  I 
then  discovered  that  I  was  on  my  own  land ;  so,  having 
had  quite  enough  for  the  day  of  a  water  country,  I  re- 
paired to  the  house,  and  the  tenant,  one  of  the  best  of 
fellows,  but  double  my  size,  lent  me  a  complete  outfit 
and  drove  me  home  to  my  mother's  house  in  his  gig, 
I  arranging  to  send  for  my  mount  the  next  day. 
When  my  man,  however,  went  over  to  collect  her, 
he  found  her  standing  in  the  "  nag  stable  "  just  as 
I  had  left  her,  with  her  saddle  still  on,  and  not  even 
a  rug  over  her,  shivering  with  cold.  The  carter,  it 
seems,  who  had  been  told  to  rub  her  down  and  make 
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her  comfortable,  had  been  terrified  on  entering  the 
stall  because  she  had  laid  her  ears  back  and  looked, 
as  he  said,  "  wicked  "  at  him.  So  he  had  shut  the 
door  and  gone  home.  Strangely  enough  she  was  none 
the  worse  as  it  turned  out. 


CHAPTER  II 

"  THE  SQUIRE  "  had  a  brother  who  had  a  large  farm 
near  Swindon  in  the  Vale  of  White  Horse  country, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  I  should  go  to  him  for  some 
little  time  in  the  winter  to  study  steam  ploughing,  etc., 
at  any  rate  that  was  the  excuse  given  to  satisfy  my 
guardians.  The  Vale  of  White  Horse  was  then  one 
large  country  under  the  mastership  of  Mr  Charles 
Hoare,  and  I  fancy  Bob  Price  was  then  his  huntsman. 
Besides  my  own  mare  there  was  a  most  excellent 
hunter,  the  property  of  an  ex-pupil,  which  he  had 
left  behind  to  be  sold,  and  as  I  was  a  light  weight, 
with  decent  hands,  and  full  of  the  courage  of  ignor- 
ance, perhaps,  I  was  allowed  to  ride  it  twice  a  fort- 
night. "  Charley  Hoare,"  as  he  was  called,  was  most 
popular  with  the  farmers  of  that  most  sporting 
country. 

I  remember  once  when  hounds  were  at  Wooten 
Basset,  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  who  was  a  regular  old 
character,  and  who  called  himself  "  The  Meer,"  sent 
to  say  he  wanted  to  speak  to  Mr  Hoare.  On  the 
Master  riding  up  to  him,  he  said,  "  No,  no,  young  man, 
I  don't  want  to  speak  to  you,  but  to  your  maister." 
To  which  Hoare  replied,  "  Why,  Mr  Meer,  I  remember 
you  quite  well,  but  you've  forgotten  me.  But  there, 
I  am  a  rum-looking  beggar,  ain't  I  ?  " 

The  sport  was  first-class,  though  the  going  in  places 
25 
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very  deep,  particularly  in  the  Braydon  country, 
where,  if  you  had  a  fall,  the  stain  of  the  mud  was 
supposed  never  to  come  out  of  your  coat. 

We  used,  too,  to  get  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
hounds  on  Wednesdays,  and  never  can  one  forget  the 
first  time  one  saw  that  magnificently  turned  out  hunt 
— the  servants  in  their  green  plush  coats  with  the 
axes  strapped  to  the  saddles,  with  the  perfect  pack, 
many  of  them  of  the  celebrated  Badminton  tan. 
And  then  to  hear  Lord  Worcester's  voice  in  cover 
hunting  hounds,  I  suppose  the  most  musical  voice 
a  huntsman  ever  had,  was  in  itself  a  treat.  Of  course 
I  am  now  referring  to  the  present  Duke.  I  heard 
that  in  earlier  days  he  used  to  go  well,  especially  over 
the  wall  country,  but  in  my  day  he  did  not  care 
much  for  jumping,  which  made  the  fact  that  he  was 
a  first-class  huntsman  all  the  more  remarkable. 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  I  made  my  first 
appearance  on  a  racecourse,  and,  looking  back  on 
the  event,  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  it  was  a  very 
discreditable  affair.  There  was  at  that  time  what 
was  called  a  Galloway  Race  meeting  at  Hungerford. 
It  may  still  exist,  but  I  should  hope  not,  and  certainly 
I  have  never  heard  of  it.  A  Galloway,  I  believe,  is 
a  horse  under  14-2  hands.  Now  a  man  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood had  an  animal  of  that  description,  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  wonder,  and  he  asked  me  if 
I  would  ride  it  for  him.  Of  course  I  was  delighted. 
When,  however,  we  got  there,  it  proved  that  my 
mount  was  slightly  too  high.  The  owner,  however, 
was  not  at  all  put  out,  but,  sending  for  a  smith,  had 
the  fore  shoes  taken  off,  when  it  just  managed  to  get 
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under  the  official  measuring-rod.  The  smith  then 
replaced  the  shoes  behind  a  tent,  and  the  race  began. 
I  think  it  was  a  mile,  and  only  regret  that  I  cannot 
here  say  that  I  won,  as  it  would  make  a  better  story, 
but,  alas,  I  could  not  finish  better  than  second.  I 
then  rode  my  racehorse  home,  about  twenty  miles, 
which  distance  he  had  already  done  in  the  morning. 

The  partridge  shooting  over  dogs  was  very  fine 
here,  thirty  acres  of  roots,  as  the  fields  often  were, 
making  grand  cover,  and  though  of  course  the  actual 
shooting  was  nothing  like  as  difficult  as  the  more 
modern  plan  of  driving,  still  the  dog  work  was  very 
pretty. 

One  of  the  attractions  of  non-hunting  days  was  the 
sales  held  at  Messrs  Deacon  &  Smith's  of  horses,  at 
Swindon. 

An  Irishman  named  Patsey  McDermott  used  to 
bring  over  a  number  of  Irish  horses,  and  a  more 
reckless  rider  I  have  never  seen.  In  those  days  there 
were  a  number  of  pens  for  sheep  and  cattle  in  the 
repository  yard,  the  ground  being  paved  with 
cobble-stones. 

Before  the  sale  began,  Patsey  would  expatiate  on 
the  merits  of  this  or  that  "  fine,  leppin',  cam-fed  horse, 
yer  Honour,"  and,  jumping  on  its  back,  would  go  in 
and  out  over  the  iron  railings  of  the  sheep-pens  on 
the  cobbles  ;  and  though  he  could  not  possibly  have 
personally  known  each  horse,  I  never  saw  him  have 
an  accident. 

After  a  time  "  the  Powers  that  were  "  thought  I 
should  move  on  and  see  other  methods  of  farming, 
so  I  next  took  up  my  abode  about  three  miles  from 
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Aylesbury.  The  farm  was  situated  on  the  edge  of 
the  Whadden  Chase  Hunt,  also  in  that  of  the  Roths- 
childs' Stag  Hounds.  Old  Fred  Cox  was  huntsman 
of  the  latter,  and  appeared  to  me  a  very  old  man  then, 
and  yet  only  on  gth  November  1910  did  I  see  his 
obituary  notice  in  the  paper.  He  had,  I  recollect, 
a  most  peculiar  seat,  sitting  very  far  back  in  his 
saddle,  and  his  back  looked  almost  as  though  he  had 
a  hump.  Yet,  although  his  desperate  riding  days 
were  over,  he  seemed  always  to  be  there  or  thereabout 
when  wanted,  and  the  way  the  great  hounds  used  to 
often  go  across  the  deep  vale  with  the  big  fences 
took  some  riding  to  live  with. 

A  well-known  character  with  the  Whaddon  Chase 
was  old  Mr  Selby  Lowndes,  who,  I  believe,  in  his 
younger  days,  used  to  go,  but  who  had  got  past  the 
age  for  jumping,  and  was  inclined  to  be  very  cantan- 
kerous. Nothing  we  did  was  ever  right.  I  remember 
one  day  at  a  check  he  came  up  and  snarled  at  me  that 
flash  young  riders  like  me  were  always  overriding 
hounds,  and  spoiling  sport  for  others ;  and  half -an-hour 
afterwards,  on  my  encountering  him  in  the  lane,  he 
remarked,  "  When  I  was  a  young  man,  I  used  to  ride 
across  the  fields,  and  not  go  hammering  along  the 
roads  like  a  butcher."  Indeed,  he  seemed  rather 
difficult  to  please.  On  one  occasion,  the  late  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  then  Lord  Hartington,  staying  with 
Baron  Ferdinand  de  Rothschild  at  Weddesdon,  was 
out  hunting,  and,  seeing  old  Selby  Lowndes,  mistook 
him  for  one  of  the  celebrated  Drake  family,  and, 
riding  up  to  him,  said,  "  Good-morning,  how  is  your 
father  ?  "  To  which  old  Lowndes  replied,  "  My 
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father,  sir  ?  My  father  has  been  dead  forty  years. 
I  would  be  ashamed,  sir,  to  have  a  father  at  my  age. 
Do  I  look  as  if  I  had  a  father,  sir  ?  "  To  which  the 
discomfited  Duke  replied,  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  I 
thought  your  name  was  Drake."  "  No,  it's  not,  sir," 
said  he,  "  my  name's  Lowndes  "  ;  and  "  my  name's 
Lowndes  "  he  was  called  for  many  a  day  after. 

During  my  sojourn  here,  Mr  Alfred  Rothschild's 
house  at  Halton  was  finished.  For  months  it  had 
been  building,  and  a  perfect  village  had  been  put  up 
for  the  foreign  workmen  who  came  over  to  decorate 
it.  Great  forest  trees,  too,  had  been  moved,  neces- 
sitating twenty  horses  attached  to  enormous  floats 
to  move  them.  King  Edward  VII.,  then  Prince  of 
Wales,  came  to  stay  with  him  for  a  great  ball  given  as 
a  kind  of  house-warming ;  amongst  the  distinguished 
guests  of  the  house-party  being  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
just  about  to  depart  for  the  Cape,  where  he  so 
distinguished  himself. 

I  had  an  invitation  to  the  ball,  and  well  remember 
how  much  struck  I  was  with  the  personal  charm  and 
magnetism  of  the  Prince.  He  seemed  to  give  the 
impression  of  such  intense  enjoyment  and  absence 
of  boredom  of  every  minute  of  the  evening. 

I  met,  too,  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  most  delight- 
ful of  actresses  of  her  day,  Nelly  Farren,  where  she  was 
staying  with  her  little  son,  now  so  well  known  on  the 
stage,  Farren  Soutar.  Even  at  that  age,  about  ten, 
I  should  think,  he  gave  quite  a  little  entertainment 
after  luncheon,  singing  and  acting  a  classical  ditty 
with  the  refrain,  "  If  she  told  me  to  go  to  Jericho, 
I'd  do  it  for  Mary  Ann." 
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I  had  by  that  time  parted  with  the  mare  of  which 
I  have  written,  and  now  owned  a  very  useful  grey 
mare,  an  uncommonly  clever  fencer,  and  fast,  who, 
after  I  sold  her,  got  placed  in  the  Lady's  Purse  at  the 
Aylesbury  Races.  Afterwards  she  was  bought  by  an 
officer  in  the  Scots  Greys,  and  the  ostler  at  the 
George  Hotel  at  Aylesbury  told  me  that  one  day,  as 
the  regiment  was  on  the  march  from  Edinburgh  to 
London,  a  number  of  them  put  up  for  the  night  at 
the  "  George."  Amongst  them  was  my  mare,  and 
she  recognised  him,  so  he  declared,  and  walked 
straight  off  of  her  own  accord  to  the  stall  where  she 
always  stood  ;  although  it  was  nearly  two  years  since 
she  had  last  been  in  the  yard.  I  think  it  is  the  sense 
of  smell  with  horses,  as  with  dogs,  which  helps  them 
thus  to  recognise  people  and  places,  and  to  find  their 
way  in  the  wonderful  manner  they  can. 

On  her,  or  rather  off  her,  I  had  rather  a  severe  fall 
in  a  most  stupid  manner.  I  was  going  with  my  host 
to  look  at  some  cattle  he  was  thinking  of  buying,  and, 
to  save  a  corner,  turned  into  some  fields,  necessitating 
a  jump  over  a  small  fence.  Why,  I  don't  know, 
but  the  mare  refused,  and  I  remember  nothing  more 
for  quite  twelve  hours.  It  appears  that  the  groom 
had  not  tightened  the  girths,  and  that  the  saddle  had 
turned  round,  sending  me  on  my  head.  My  friend 
caught  her,  and  I  remounted  and  rode  on  with  him 
to  the  farm,  and  afterwards  home  ;  but  to  this  day 
I  can  remember  nothing  of  it,  though  he  told  me  after- 
wards I  was  a  perfect  nuisance,  as  I  kept  on  asking 
what  had  happened,  and  when  he  told  me,  saying, 
"  Oh,"  and  then  a  moment  after  asking  him  the 
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same  question  again ;  but  that,  I  believe,  is  the 
usual  thing  in  cases  of  concussion. 

A  very  well-known  figure  in  the  hunting  field  was 
the  Honourable  Robert  Grimston,  or  "  Bob  Grim- 
ston,"  as  he  was  affectionately  called.  The  summer 
months  were,  I  believe,  passed  by  him  in  coaching 
the  Harrow  boys  at  cricket,  and  in  the  winter  he  was 
most  regular  with  the  hounds.  He  was  one  of  the 
old  school,  and  although  I  was  a  complete  stranger, 
and  an  insignificant  "  mud-student,"  yet  he  always 
had  a  pleasant  word  of  greeting.  Alas,  one  day,  as 
we  were  trotting  along  a  road  to  draw  another  covert, 
the  cavalcade  came  to  a  sudden  check,  poor  "  Bob 
Grimston,"  who  was  riding  just  behind  hounds,  had 
had  a  stroke,  and  had  fallen  from  his  horse,  which  he 
was  never  to  mount  again,  and  soon  after  the  end 
came. 

I  think  quite  the  best  man  with  the  stag  and 
neighbouring  hunts  was  Mr  Gerald  Pratt,  who,  I 
believe,  is  still  hard  at  it,  though  it  is  many  years 
since  the  days  I  am  writing  about ;  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  in  fact. 

Chiddingstone,  the  junction  for  Aylesbury,  is  a 
particularly  cold  and  exposed  place.  I  remember 
one  winter  afternoon  changing  there  on  my  way  up 
to  London.  On  entering  the  waiting-room,  I  found 
a  bright,  cheerful  fire  with  a  middle-aged  gentleman 
rather  shabbily  dressed  sitting  in  front  of  it,  and 
several  cold  and  dejected-looking  people  standing  in 
the  background.  Shyness  was  never  one  of  my  vices, 
so,  marching  up  to  the  fender,  I  said  in  a  cheerful 
voice,  "  Now  then,  sir,  unless  the  fire  is  your  private 
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property,  perhaps  you  will  let  me  share  it  with  you  ?  " 
The  occupant  of  the  chair  looked  up  from  his  paper 
and  said,  "  Certainly ;  I  beg  your  pardon,"  and  at  once 
made  room  for  me,  and  we  chatted  away  until  the 
train  came  in.  He  had  evidently  not  been  aware  of 
the  presence  of  other  people  in  the  room.  I  happened 
to  notice  looks  of  astonishment  and  horror  on  their 
faces  at  my  behaviour.  On  our  arrival  at  Euston, 
I  saw  my  shabby  friend  get  out  of  his  compartment 
and  noticed  that  he  was  received  with  much  hat- 
touching  on  the  part  of  the  station  officials,  and  that  he 
departed  in  a  handsome  carriage  and  pair.  I  therefore 
asked  who  he  was,  and  got  the  astonished  reply, 
"  Don't  you  know,  that  is  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ?  " 
The  Duke  in  his  shabby  clothes  was  the  subject 
of  many  stories,  but  I  think  the  best,  if  not  too  well 
known  to  repeat  here,  was  of  how  one  day,  leaving 
Euston  with  a  friend,  a  commercial  traveller  made  a 
third  in  the  compartment.  The  Duke  and  his  friend 
were  discussing  some  political  subject,  which  happened 
to  be  connected  with  the  business  with  which  the 
commercial  traveller  was  interested,  and  he  joined  in 
their  conversation,  and,  evidently  knowing  his  subject, 
was  listened  to  with  politeness  and  interest.  On  the 
train  stopping  at  Chiddingstone,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham got  out,  wishing  his  friend  good-bye.  The 
commercial  gentleman  said  to  him,  "  That's  a  clever 
man,  who  is  he  ?  "  "  The  Duke  of  Buckingham," 
was  the  answer.  "  Good  gracious,"  said  the  man  of 
commerce,  "  fancy  his  being  so  friendly  and  pleasant 
to  a  couple  of  outsiders  like  you  and  me."  On  the 
arrival  of  the  train  at  Crewe,  the  second  gentleman  got 
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out,  and  the  commercial  one,  noticing  the  porters 
and  others  touching  their  caps,  inquired  who  he  was, 
and  got  the  second  shock  of  his  life  that  day  on  being 
told  it  was  the  Duke  of  Westminster. 

I  think  I  may  claim  that  I  here  picked  up  a  good 
deal  of  farming  knowledge.  The  farm  was  a  mixed 
one,  a  certain  part  of  it  consisting  of  the  most  heart- 
breaking ploughland,  through  which  five  horses  were 
none  too  many  to  drag  the  plough. 

The  principal  business,  however,  was  milk.  Like 
most  of  the  farmers  in  that  neighbourhood,  we 
supplied  the  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  twice  a  day, 
the  milk  being  taken  to  their  yard. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  business,  I  had 
a  very  good  example  of  how  farmers  are  handicapped 
by  their  lack  of  cohesion  and  amalgamation — they, 
of  all  trades  in  the  world,  requiring  union  most,  and 
possessing  it  least. 

In  those  days  farmers  supplying  the  Dairy  Com- 
pany were  tied  by  a  contract,  which  was  on  a  sliding 
scale,  that  they  should  not  send  more  than  so  many 
gallons  in  summer,  or  less  than  so  many  in  winter. 
Of  course  this  was  fair  enough,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  the  Company  could  carry  on  their  business. 
Some  of  the  farmers — my  "  maister,"  as  I  called  him, 
amongst  them — thought  some  of  the  clauses  and 
prices  unfair,  and  he  suggested  to  a  number  of 
farmers  at  market  that  they  should  meet  at  his  house 
and  discuss  the  matter.  On  the  appointed  day  a 
number  appeared,  and  after  they  had  consumed  a 
good  deal  of  whisky,  gin  and  cigars,  a  resolution  was 
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drawn  up  and  unanimously  agreed  on  demanding 
easier  terms  from  the  Company,  they  agreeing  to 
stand  by  each  other,  and  refusing  to  supply  their  milk 
unless  these  terms  were  granted  ;  and  the  ultimatum 
was  posted.  The  Company  having  its  contracts  in 
London  would  have  to  agree,  and  all  would  be  well. 

So  much  for  the  Ideal :  now  for  the  Real.  As  each 
farmer  left  the  meeting,  he  got  into  his  trap  and  drove 
off  as  fast  as  he  could  to  the  Company's  offices  in 
Aylesbury,  where  he  told  the  manager  that  he  might 
hear  that  he  had  been  to  a  meeting  at  Mr  Blank's, 
but  of  course  it  didn't  mean  anything.  He  wasn't 
going  to  make  trouble,  so  don't  take  any  notice. 

The  result  was  that,  when  our  milk  cart  got  there 
the  next  day,  the  driver  was  told  the  milk  would  not 
be  required  in  future,  whilst  all  the  other  promised 
strikers  meekly  sent  theirs  in  on  the  old  terms. 

The  labourers  in  the  Vale  were  particularly 
primitive,  far  more  bucolic  than  those  living  much 
farther  away  .from  London. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  heavy  clay  had  somehow  got 
into  their  brains  and  system,  making  them  slow  both 
in  thought  and  movement.  Their  wages,  too,  were 
very  small — thirteen  shillings  for  a  labourer,  the 
shepherd  not  getting  more  than  seventeen.  To  set 
against  this,  they  had  cottages  with  good  gardens  at 
very  low  rents.  Still,  how  they  managed  to  bring  up 
their  large  families,  and  always  appear  to  have  money 
to  spend  on  beer,  will  ever  be  a  mystery  to  me. 

They  used,  too,  some  extraordinary  words,  not  to 
be  found  in  any  dictionary.  I  remember  the  cowman 
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said  to  me  once,  referring  to  a  haystack  which  had 
heated :  "  The  haystack  be  gotten  main  warm, 
when  I  cut  the  hay  this  marning.  It  smelt  like  a 
great  Gorboo."  I  said  :  "  What  is  a  gorboo,  Charles  ?" 
To  which  he  replied  :  "  I  doan't  exactly  know,  but  it 
smelt  just  like  it  !  " 

The  groom,  named  Will  George,  also  looked  after 
the  fowls,  and  one  day  I  noticed  some  words  written 
in  pencil  on  a  wall  which  read  :  "  Set  ole  brown  end 
April  4." 

This  was  evidently  a  memorandum  of  the  date  on 
which  he  had  set  the  old  brown  hen  on  her  nest. 

Will  George,  it  appeared,  had  never  been  to  London, 
though  over  thirty,  and  the  distance  not  more  than 
forty-eight  miles. 

He  was  one  day  given  a  holiday  and  sufficient 
money  for  his  ticket  and  expenses.  He  was  also 
provided  with  a  list  of  the  places  he  ought  to  see, 
such  as  the  Tower,  St  Paul's,  etc.,  etc.,  and  we  said  to 
each  other,  during  the  day,  how  astonished  he  would 
be  at  the  sights  of  London,  though  agreeing  not  more 
so  than  London  at  the  sight  of  Will  George.  A 
short  time  before  we  had  sold  a  black  harness  mare, 
of  which  Will  was  very  fond,  to  someone  living  in 
London,  and  on  meeting  him  the  next  day,  and 
expecting  to  hear  from  him  a  glowing  account  of 
what  he  had  seen,  it  appeared  that  he  had  spent  the 
entire  day  standing  in  what  we  made  out  to  be  Picca- 
dilly, at  Hyde  Park  Corner,  watching  the  traffic,  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  her  go  past,  and  he  added,  with  a 
happy  smile :  "  And  I  believe  I  did  see  her  too,  sir, 
only  there  was  another  trap  between  her  and  me." 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  following  summer  I  suggested  to  my  guardians 
that  a  little  foreign  holiday  would  be  advisable. 
To  this  they  agreed,  to  the  amount  that  could  be 
procured  for  twenty  pounds. 

After  a  good  deal  of  inquiry  at  docks  and  similar 
places  in  London,  I  found  that  for  nine  pounds  I 
could  be  conveyed  in  a  tramp  steamer  from  London 
to  Genoa,  board  included.  This  seeming  to  be 
reasonable,  I  embarked  at  St  Catherine's  Dock,  and 
found  the  accommodation  quite  comfortable,  also 
that  the  saloon  was  situated  right  aft,  well  over  the 
screw.  The  weather  was  distinctly  rough  crossing 
"  The  Bay,"  but  by  avoiding  the  saloon,  sitting  on  the 
bridge  and  never  ceasing  to  munch  ship's  biscuit, 
I  managed  to  get  to  the  other  side  without  being  ill. 
We  touched  nowhere  until  we  got  to  Genoa,  but  had 
magnificent  views  of  Gibraltar  and  the  Riviera. 
At  Genoa  we  stayed  two  or  three  days,  discharging 
and  taking  cargo,  and  there  I  decided  to  go  on  with 
the  ship  to  Palermo  for  another  three  pounds,  or 
twelve  pounds  in  all. 

Genoa,  my  first  glimpse  of  a  southern  land,  delighted 
me,  all  except  the  horrible  cruelty  to  the  horses  and 
mules.  I  remember  one  brute,  whose  willing  little 
horse  was  straining  with  a  load  of  marble  up  a  steep 
hill,  after  thrashing  it,  picking  up  road  stones  and 
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throwing  them  at  short  range  at  his  ribs.  This  was 
too  much  for  me,  so  calling  him  everything  I  knew, 
in  English,  I  hit  him  as  hard  as  I  could,  in  the  face. 
In  a  second,  out  came  his  knife.  This  I  had  not 
bargained  for,  so,  casting  a  hasty  glance  behind  me, 
I  saw  a  church  door  open,  and,  darting  in,  prepared 
myself  to  fight  him  with  a  chair ;  but  to  my  surprise 
he  did  not  follow  me.  I  hope  things  are  better 
now,  but  in  those  days  the  cruelty  in  Italy  spoilt 
entirely  the  pleasure  of  anyone  who  was  fond  of 
animals. 

From  Genoa  we  sailed  to  Leghorn,  and  from  there 
to  Naples,  where  we  stayed  for  several  days,  from 
whence  I  visited  Vesuvius  and  Pompeii. 

Whilst  sitting  one  evening  at  a  cafe  at  Naples, 
which  was  rather  deserted  at  the  time,  an  elderly 
man  with  a  guitar  appeared,  and  commenced  to  play 
and  sing.  On  his  coming  to  me  with  his  shell,  he 
recognised  that  I  was  English,  so  at  once  remarked, 
"  Eenglish  arl  right,  Eenglish  sing,"  and  then 
dashed  off  into  a  curious  melody,  the  words  of 
which  consisted  entirely  of  "  Champan  Chas  is  ma 
Nam,  Champan  Chas  is  ma  Nam,"  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  finished  that  I  realised  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  singing  :  "  Champagne  Charlie  is  my 
Name" — even  at  that  date  a  rather  ancient 
song. 

After  Naples  we  coasted  on  down  Italy,  stopping 
once  or  twice  to  take  oranges  on  board,  and  again 
for  two  days  at  Messina,  lately  wrecked  by  the  earth- 
quake, and  then  round  the  south  coast  of  Sicily, 
passing  Etna,  smoking  hard,  to  Girgenti,  where  we 
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stopped  to  take  a  quantity  of  sulphur  on  board — 
a  most  unpleasant  cargo. 

The  weather  here  was  beautifully  warm,  so  I 
decided  I  would  have  a  swim.  My  friend  the  third 
mate  announced  that  there  were  sharks,  and  recom- 
mended me  not  to  ;  however,  with  a  feeling  of  foolish 
bravado  I  declared  I  would  swim  round  the  ship, 
and  tried  to  look  as  if  I  liked  it,  but  to  tell  the  truth 
was  very  glad  when  I  got  back  to  the  companion- 
ladder,  and  had  no  idea  the  ship  was  so  long  ;  and 
once  when  my  foot  touched  a  bit  of  floating  wood 
felt  sure  it  was  a  shark's  nose  smelling  it,  and  fully 
expected  to  feel  his  teeth  in  me  the  next  moment. 

From  Girgenti  we  went  to  Palermo,  where  I  parted 
from  the  steamer  and  stayed  at  a  hotel  for  a  few 
days. 

One  excursion  I  made  was  to  a  monastery  on 
Montreale,  a  few  miles  from  Palermo.  After  going 
over  it  I  started  to  come  down  the  mountain  across 
country  as  the  shortest  way.  Rapidly  it  began  to 
get  dusk,  as  it  does  in  the  south,  and  I  then  remem- 
bered that  at  the  hotel  they  had  been  telling  tales 
of  brigands  the  evening  before ;  and  what  I  had 
smiled  at  then  seemed  very  different  now  in  the 
twilight,  on  the  side  of  a  lonely  mountain.  Seeing 
what  I  am  now  sure  was  a  perfectly  harmless  peasant 
below  me,  I  held  my  pipe,  which  had  a  silver  mount- 
ing, in  my  hand,  trusting  he  would  think  in  the 
twilight  it  was  a  revolver,  and  passed  him  at  a  pace 
rather  faster  than  quick  walking,  and  was  much 
relieved  to  find  myself  back  again  in  lamplit 
Palermo. 
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I  then  crossed  to  Marseilles,  my  twenty  pounds 
beginning  to  dwindle  to  a  most  alarming  extent,  and 
took  the  night  Rapide,  second  class,  to  Paris,  where 
I  descended  at  the  St  Petersburg  Hotel. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  and  feeling  very 
unwell,  I  went  to  the  English  church,  and  after 
service  asked  the  sexton  who  was  the  best  English 
doctor,  and  he  told  me  of  one  in  the  Place  Vendome. 
To  him  I  went,  and  after  a  short  examination  he 
informed  me  that  I  appeared  to  be  in  for  Roman 
or  typhoid  fever,  and  gave  me  a  prescription.  The 
medicines  proved  to  be  expensive,  and,  though  the 
doctor  at  once  consented  to  my  sending  him  a 
cheque  for  his  fee  on  my  return  home,  I  was  left 
with  too  little  money  to  pay  my  hotel  bill  and  ticket 
to  London.  Here  was  a  nice  state  of  things  !  I  at 
once  saw  my  present  hotel  was  too  expensive  for 
me,  so  after  wandering  about  found  one  where  I 
could  get  a  room  very  cheaply,  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  in  the  Rue  de  1'Universite.  To  this  I  at  once 
removed,  and  then  wrote  home  stating  my  case  and 
asking  them  to  send  me  two  pounds,  which  was  done 
by  return  of  post.  Whilst  waiting  for  it  to  arrive, 
ill  as  I  was,  I  used  to  wander  about  the  slums,  and 
eat  ridiculous  meals,  generally  boiled  eggs  or  some- 
thing cheap.  When  the  money  arrived  I  found 
that  I  had  miscalculated  my  expenditure,  and  would 
still  be  short  of  the  required  amount  when  my  hotel 
bill  was  paid. 

I  was  now  at  my  wit's  end  what  to  do,  so  decided 
to  pawn  my  watch,  and  repaired  to  a  mont-de- 
piete.  Here  I  was  asked  a  number  of  questions, 
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beyond  the  powers  of  my  schoolboy  French  to 
understand,  until  at  last  the  clerk  in  despair  pro- 
duced an  interpreter,  who  explained  to  me  that 
unless  I  had  a  passport  they  could  not  advance  me 
the  value  of  my  watch,  as  without  that  document 
they  were  not  allowed  to  lend  more  than  so  many 
francs  to  a  foreigner,  or  something  of  the  sort. 
"  Oh,"  I  said,  "  that  does  not  matter ;  let  them  give 
me  as  much  as  they  may,  and  that  will  get  me  home 
with  what  I  have."  But  no,  that  would  not  do, 
because  the  watch  was  worth  more.  At  last,  in 
despair,  I  remembered  a  ring,  on  which  I  got  about 
ten  francs,  and  that  night  started  by  the  night  mail. 
On  arriving  at  Dover  I  had  exactly  two  shillings 
in  the  world,  and  by  that  time  was  very  ill  indeed. 
The  friendly  guard  lent  me  his  overcoat,  for  I  had 
no  warm  one  with  me,  for  which  I  remunerated  him 
with  my  last  shilling  but  one,  arriving  at  Cannon 
Street  Station,  at  six  in  the  morning,  with  one  shilling 
in  my  pocket.  I  walked,  carrying  my  bag,  to  a 
neighbouring  hotel  and  sat  in  the  hall.  After  about 
an  hour  someone  came  to  wash  the  floor,  so  I 
wandered  off  to  a  tobacco-smelling  billiard-room, 
where  I  lay  on  a  horsehair-covered  seat,  with  no 
breakfast,  until  a  few  minutes  before  ten,  when  I 
could  go  to  the  bank  in  Lombard  Street  on  which  I 
had  a  cheque  in  my  pocket.  Giving  my  last  shilling 
to  the  hotel  porter,  who  put  my  bag  into  a  hansom, 
and  telling  the  man  to  drive  to  the  bank,  we  started 
off.  Everything  appeared  to  go  wrong  that  morn- 
ing, and  the  cabby  always  seemed  to  be  pulling  up, 
and  hitting  his  horse  and  jerking  off  again,  to  the 
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damage  of  my  sadly  aching  head ;  so  pushing  up 
the  trap-door  in  the  roof  I  told  him  my  thoughts 
on  his  driving  capabilities,  and  threatened  to  get 
out  and  get  another  cab  if  he  did  not  mend  his 
methods.  To  this  he  replied :  "  Well,  get  out  and 
pay  me,  and  get  another  if  you  want  to."  This  was 
rather  awkward,  for  I  suddenly  remembered  I  was 
penniless,  so  had  to  give  in  and  submit.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  delight  of  handling  the  sovereigns 
at  the  bank  counter,  and  getting  back  into  my  cab 
I  drove  to  Waterloo  Station,  bought  a  first-class 
ticket,  and  after  some  tea,  bread  and  butter,  settled 
myself  in  a  corner  of  a  carriage.  Just  before  the 
train  started  three  gentlemen,  most  correctly  turned 
out  hi  frock  coats  and  tall  hats,  got  in,  one  of  whom 
I  gathered  was  the  Member  of  Parliament  somewhere 
down  the  line,  and  who  were  going  to  some  function 
in  the  constituency.  I  noticed  they  looked  at  me 
rather  curiously,  and  certainly  a  more  "disreputable, 
dirty,  unshaven  object  was  never  seen  in  a  first-class 
carriage,  and  when  the  ticket  collector  came,  and 
I  also  produced  a  first-class  ticket,  they  exchanged 
glances  of  astonishment  and  went  on  with  their  talk. 
My  mother  was  away  from  home,  was  staying 
with  some  old  aunts,  both  in  delicate  health,  and 
this  too  had  been  a  worry  to  me,  as  I  knew  the  house 
at  home  was  shut  up.  It  was j  therefore  to  these 
aunts'  house  I  was  now  bound,  having  merely  sent 
a  wire  from  Waterloo  to  say  I  was  coming.  My 
arrival  was  most  dramatic.  I  walked  into  the 
house,  said,  "  How  do  you  do  ?  I  am  very  ill,  I 
want  to  go  to  bed,"  and  walked  upstairs,  went  to 
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bed,  and  did  not  get  up  again  for  three  weeks. 
The  London  doctor,  who  was  wired  for,  also  imported 
a  nurse  from  town. 

It  was  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  1884,  that  the 
daughter  of  an  old  friend  of  ours,  who  had  married 
a  Swedish  baron,  wrote  to  my  people  to  know  if  I 
would  like  to  go  out  to  Sweden  as  the  guest  of  her 
husband's  nephew,  who  wanted  an  Englishman  who 
was  fond  of  sport  and  riding  to  stay  with  him  so 
that  he  might  improve  his  English.  As  he  was  a 
landowner  and  farmer  on  an  immense  scale,  my 
guardians  saw  no  objection,  so  the  end  of  November 
saw  me  starting  on  a  Friday  from  Millwall  Dock  for 
Gothenburg. 

All  went  well  down  the  river  until  we  got  just 
below  the  Nore,  where  we  found  such  a  gale  blowing, 
with  snow  and  sleet,  that  the  captain  refused  to  face 
it,  and  at  five  o'clock  anchored,  until  five  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  Owing  to  this  delay,  and  a  rough 
crossing,  we  did  not  get  to  Gothenburg  until  noon  on 
Monday,  where  we  found  the  weather  very  cold,  but 
bright  and  sunny.  Here  I  found  everything  made 
most  smooth  for  me,  my  host  that  was  to  be — or  the 
Count,  as  I  will  call  him  for  short — having  written 
to  friends  to  meet  me  and  make  my  stay  pleasant 
at  Gothenburg.  Amongst  other  things  I  was  taken 
to  see  that  were  strange  to  me  was  a  meet  of  the 
"  riding  club."  This  was  held  in  a  large  tan-floored 
riding-house,  in  the  evening,  there  being  galleries 
for  the  privileged  spectators,  also  a  band.  A  kind 
of  ringmaster  presided,  and  the  members,  some  of 
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them  officers  in  uniform  and  others  civilians  in 
tall  hats  and  black  coats,  each  with  a  lady,  went 
through  a  number  of  complicated  figures,  quadrilles, 
etc.,  and  performed  difficult  feats  of  the  haute  ecole. 

The  next  day  I  left  for  my  new  home,  situated' 
about  half-way  between  Gothenburg  and  Stock- 
holm, my  new  friend  having  a  house  in  the  pro- 
vincial town,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  old  family 
house,  situated  in  the  middle  of  his  huge  estates. 
Everything  at  first  seemed  very  strange  to  me  : 
the  houses  kept  far  too  warm  with  large  stoves ; 
the  universal  use  of  sledges  ;  the  meals  at  odd  hours, 
to  my  view — breakfast  being  about  ten  and  dinner 
generally  about  five,  and  nothing  else  except  a  tray 
with  a  few  biscuits  on  it.  The  Count,  too,  was  fond 
of  early  rides,  and  I  well  remember  starting  out 
with  him  in  the  early  morning  when  it  was  still 
dark,  for  the  daylight  is  very  short  in  the  winter, 
with  our  stirrups  wrapped  in  flannel  to  protect  our 
feet  from  the  cold  metal,  and  riding  away  in  the 
snow  through  the  silent  forest.  The  roads  are 
frequently  blocked  by  gates,  as  there  are  no  fences 
at  the  roadside,  so  the  cattle  must  be  stopped  at 
intervals  from  straying  by  gates.  These  are  very 
tiresome  when  alone,  particularly  when  driving,  to 
open  and  shut,  but  the  Count,  who  did  everything 
in  a  very  royal  way,  generally  had  a  groom  riding 
ahead  to  open  them,  and  another  following  to  shut 
them  after  us,  so  under  these  circumstances  they 
were  no  hindrance. 

It  so  happened  that  this  winter  was  exceptionally 
cold,  the  thermometer  going  down  to  20°  Celsius,  or 
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5  degrees  below  zero,  but  one  did  not  feel  it,  as  the 
sky  was  generally  as  blue  as  summer  and  a  bright 
sun  shining  during  the  few  hours  it  was  above  the 
horizon,  and  the  atmosphere  was  intensely  dry. 

Another  thing  I  found  strange  was  the  etiquette 
at  meals.  Before  dinner  or  lunch  the  servants 
brought  in  trays  with  bread  of  many  kinds,  wheat  en, 
rye,  and  thin  hard  oat  biscuits,  butter,  and  numbers 
of  small  tempting  delicacies,  such  as  lax,  anchovies, 
sardines,  raw  herrings,  etc.,  with  decanters  of  native 
spirits  and  small  glasses.  These  were  supposed  to 
give  an  appetite,  though  .mine,  from  the  air  and 
exercise  and  the  time  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
last  meal,  generally  needed  no  coaxing. 

After  we  had  helped  ourselves  to  these,  a  move 
was  made  to  the  dining-room  and  the  lunch  or  dinner 
commenced.  The  custom  of  taking  wine  with  each 
other  still  continues,  and  has  both  its  advantages 
and  drawbacks.  The  advantages  are  that  it  is  a 
pretty  old  custom,  and  they  say  that  many  a  quarrel 
has  been  adjusted  by  a  guest  lifting  his  glass  and 
bowing  to  someone  with  whom  he  has  had  a  dispute, 
when  neither  party  would  have  taken  the  first  step 
and  made  an  apology.  On  the  other  hand  it  certainly 
leads  to  a  good  deal  of  hard  drinking,  and  is  very 
confusing  to  a  stranger  when  present  at  a  large 
dinner  where  most  are  strangers  to  him.  With  each 
course  comes  a  different  wine,  until  one  has  four  or 
five  sorts  before  one.  The  host,  usually  with  the 
soup,  bows  to  everyone,  and  taking  his  sherry  glass 
says,  "  Very  welcome,"  and  everyone  sips  or  empties 
his  sherry  glass.  After  that  succeeds  Rhine  wine, 
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and  so  on,  the  greater  personage  asking  his  inferior 
to  drink  with  him,  and  it  is  always  considered 
etiquette  to  drink  with  him  in  the  same  wine  which 
he  chooses,  also  later  on  to  call  upon  him  in  return, 
remembering  to  toast  him  in  the  same  wine  in  which 
he  drank  to  you.  At  a  large  dinner-party,  there- 
fore, it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  it  is  quite  a  strain 
to  remember  who  has  asked  you  and  who  has  not, 
and  in  which  drink  he  drank  your  health. 

The  Count  did  a  great  deal  of  entertaining,  having 
a  private  band,  which  used  to  play  in  an  adjoining 
room  when  there  were  dinner-parties. 

The  cooking,  too,  was  first-rate,  and,  though  the 
dinners  were  never  long,  everything  was  of  the  best. 
The  Count  was  an  epicure,  and  had  a  very  first-class 
cook.  One  day  he  heard  that  someone  in  Stock- 
holm had  a  better,  so  ambassadors  were  sent,  and 
after  a  little  while  returned  in  triumph  with  her. 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  send  away  the  first, 
but  he  said  No,  he  was  going  to  keep  them  both,  and 
they  should  each  cook  on  alternate  days,  and  so 
each  would  try  to  outdo  the  other,  and  so,  as  he 
phrased  it,  "  My  stomach  will  win." 

He  had  rather  a  unique  plan  with  servants,  of 
which  there  were  a  great  many.  On  engaging  them 
he  agreed  with  them  as  to  their  wages,  which  were 
about  what  was  usual,  and  then  told  them  that  each 
year  they  were  with  him  he  should  put  so  much  to 
their  credit  in  the  savings  bank,  and  if  they  left 
him  through  no  fault,  or  should  they  marry  with 
his  approval,  the  money  would  then  become  theirs ; 
but  if  they  did  not  behave  themselves,  or  left  him 
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of  their  own  choice,  of  course  they  could  do  so,  but 
they  would  then  lose  the  money  which  he  had  put 
by  for  them,  and  which  naturally  he  would  keep 
himseli 

Obviously  therefore  a  servant  would  hesitate,  if 
he  had  been  with  him  some  years,  and  knew  he  had 
a  nice  little  sum  in  the  bank,  to  risk  losing  it  by 
any  act  on  his  part. 

My  host's  mother  had  three  brothers  and  a  cousin 
whose  land  all  marched  with  my  friend  the  Count's  ; 
one  could  therefore  ride  all  day  and  never  be  off 
land  belonging  to  him  or  his  relations. 

These  uncles  had  large  families,  and  all  their  sons 
were  barons ;  it  was  therefore  at  first  rather  difficult 
to  remember  all  their  names  and  who  they  were. 

The  skating  was  rather  a  disappointment  to  me, 
as,  though  the  ice  was  always  there,  it  was  generally 
under  snow.  Still,  at  times  it  was  first-class.  The 
river  at  one  time  flooded  and  then  froze,  and  no 
snow  having  fallen  we  could  skate  for  miles,  the 
only  obstacles  being  the  curious  Swedish  timber 
fence,  made  of  two  uprights  about  ten  feet  apart, 
with  stakes  lying  between  them  touching  each  other 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  In  spite  of  these 
obstacles  I  see  in  an  old  diary  we  did  once  six  miles 
in  twenty-six  minutes,  and  then  had  to  pick  our 
way  a  good  deal,  following  the  course  of  the  river. 

Sledge-driving  was  the  only  means  of  conveyance, 
wheeled  traffic  being  out  of  the  question.  We  had 
of  course  sledges  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  large  covered 
ones  and  large  open,  for  four  horses;  the  ordinary 
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double  one,  with  a  seat  behind  for  two  passengers 
and  one  beside  the  driver  on  the  box,  and,  what  I 
preferred,  the  small  single  sledge.  This  was  very 
light  and  narrow  and  low,  with  a  most  comfortable 
seat  for  one,  and  a  kind  of  spider  seat  for  the  driver 
at  the  back,  on  which  one  sat,  if  driving,  with  large 
fur  over-boots  coming  above  the  knee,  one's  feet 
resting  merely  on  the  runners ;  the  only  awkward 
part  being  that,  as  the  passenger  sat,  or  lay,  about 
a  foot  in  front  of  one,  it  was  necessary  to  hold  a  rein 
low  down  in  each  hand  resting  on  each  knee. 

A  netting  was  put  over  the  horse  to  check  the 
snowballs  with  which  he  pelted  you  if  the  snow  was 
binding.  With  a  good  fast  horse  the  sensation  was 
more  like  flying  than  driving,  and  I  can  remember 
few  things  more  delightful  than  gliding  along  in 
perfect  silence,  except  for  the  ringing  of  the  bells, 
through  the  mysterious  forest,  the  trees  standing 
like  rows  of  great  organ  pipes  on  either  hand,  their 
branches  bowed  down  with  snow.  Occasionally 
we  were  overturned,  generally  from  going  too  fast 
round  a  corner,  but  the  snow  makes  soft  falling, 
and  the  only  inconvenience  was  getting  it  out  of  your 
sleeves,  and  from  inside  your  collar. 

Once  or  twice,  too,  when  it  was  thawing,  I  have 
been  caught  by  the  thaw,  and  I  know  nothing  more 
unpleasant  than  the  first  horrible  grating  noise 
when  the  sledge  begins  to  grind  along  in  the  mud. 
On  one  occasion  this  happened  many  miles  from 
home,  and  necessitated  our  abandoning  the  sledge 
and  hiring  a  peasant  cart  to  get  on  with  until  a 
carriage  which  had  been  telephoned  for  met  us. 
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The  four-horse  sledge  harness  was  fitted  with  a 
special  chime  of  bells,  which  I  believe  came  from 
Vienna,  which  gave  a  most  musical  chime  and 
sounded  particularly  well  when  driving  at  night 
across  the  silent  world. 

Occasionally  I  fished  in  the  river,  holes  being  cut 
in  the  ice  and  the  lines  let  down  through  them,  pike 
and  other  coarse  fish  being  caught  of  an  average 
of  about  three  or  four  pounds. 

On  Christmas  Eve  an  enormous  Christmas  tree 
was  prepared  in  the  afternoon  at  the  country  house, 
and  after  dinner  the  presents  were  given  away,  the 
house  servants  being  present  and  also  receiving  their 
gifts.  According  to  Swedish  custom  the  candles 
were  relit  on  the  last  day  of  the  year. 

On  Christmas  Day  everyone  was  up  early,  as  the 
church  service  was  at  half-past  seven,  and  those 
who  were  going  to  take  Communion  wore  evening 
dress,  and  those  who  did  not  possess  dress  coats 
wore  white  ties  and  black  coats.  I  went  to  the 
church  out  of  curiosity,  as  of  course  I  could  not 
understand  a  word,  and  very  quaint  it  looked  all 
lit  up  with  candles  stuck  in  the  pews.  Of  course 
the  national  religion  is  Lutheran,  and  the  services 
are  not  attractive,  the  sermons  being  of  great  length. 
The  clergy  are  hardly  ever  gentlemen,  though  highly 
educated  at  the  university,  but  they  are  of  the 
peasant  or  small  farmer  class,  and  are  generally 
miserably  paid.  The  Lutherans,  however,  are  not 
nearly  so  strict  in  the  matter  of  Sunday  observance 
as  we  are,  and  Sundays  are  always  the  great  days  for 
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sports,  and  theatre  or  concert  performances,  as  in 
France  or  elsewhere  on  the  Continent. 

The  Count  had  just  built  a  large  wooden  riding- 
house,  and  there  he  and  his  cousin,  who  was  one  of 
the  riding  instructors  in  the  army,  and  other  friends 
used  to  ride,  often  to  the  strains  of  the  band.  I 
must  admit  I  felt  thoroughly  out  of  it,  and  used 
to  jog  round  at  "  hound  to  covert  trot "  whilst  they 
passaged  and  menaged  about,  and  appeared  to  enjoy 
themselves  and  worry  their  horses  equally. 

The  principal  sport  was  hare  shooting,  which,  I 
must  admit,  I  at  first  felt  rather  a  contempt  for,  as 
the  result  of  a  day's  very  arduous  sport  was  generally 
represented  by  a  perfectly  empty  game  bag,  but,  as 
they  used  to  point  out,  in  England  the  day's  sport, 
fox-hunting,  is  not  measured  by  how  many  foxes  you 
have  killed,  but  by  the  excellence  of  the  run. 

We  used  to  start  out  whilst  it  was  yet  dark,  at 
about  eight,  with  a  keeper  and  perhaps  three  couple 
of  harrier-like  hounds,  and  on  getting  into  the  forest 
walk  about,  to  an  accompaniment  of  a  great  deal  of 
very  musical  horn-blowing.  This  had  the  effect  of 
startling  any  hares  and  causing  them  to  run  off. 
After  a  time,  someone  would  see  the  tracks  of  one  in 
the  snow,  and  from  the  appearance  would  know  just 
about  how  long  it  was  since  the  hare  had  passed. 
If  it  was  judged  sufficiently  modem,  hounds  would  be 
laid  on,  and  would  go  away  with  a  beautiful  burst 
of  music.  The  guns,  generally  the  Count's  younger 
brother  and  myself,  though  sometimes  there  were 
more,  would  dash  off  to  a  ride,  if  possible,  where  four 
roads  crossed,  and  there  wait  in  a  state  of  great 
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excitement  in  the  hopes  of  seeing  the  hare.  As  they 
were  as  white  as  the  snow,  and  would  just  flash  across 
the  ride,  it  was  most  difficult  to  see  them,  and  I  have 
had  them  cross  three  times  close  to  me,  but  behind  me, 
and  never  seen  them.  Then  the  hounds'  music  would 
get  farther  away,  and  one  would  plunge  wildly  after 
them  through  the  snow  to  some  other  point,  there 
again  to  wait  and  to  hear  them  coming  nearer  and 
nearer,  and  perhaps  see  the  hare  cross  the  ride  too  far 
to  shoot  at,  or  perhaps  miss  it,  and  then  the  fun  began 
all  over  again.  On  great  occasions,  however,  a  kill 
would  happen,  and  then  great  would  be  the  bugling, 
and  correct  shouting  of  calls  of  the  chase.  And  one 
would  return  home  about  four  or  five  in  a  perfect  glow 
of  health  and  hunger,  after  eight  or  nine  hours' 
violent  exercise  in  two  feet  of  snow,  in  the  glorious 
bracing  cold,  and  keenly  appreciative  of  the  jealous 
efforts  at  dinner  of  the  artist  for  that  day  ;  though 
under  these  conditions  the  productions  of  a  plain 
cook  would  even  have  been  welcome. 

Another  form  of  shooting,  but  a  very  cold  one,  was 
the  fastening  of  decoys  in  the  tops  of  trees,  and  then 
lying  concealed  for  blackcock.  This,  however,  I  did 
not  much  care  for,  as  the  cold  was  great,  keeping  still, 
and  we  never  got  enough  to  make  it  interesting,  also 
it  came  to  practically  shooting  them  sitting,  which 
was  not  much  fun. 

Soon  after  I  got  there  one  of  my  host's  uncles 
arranged  a  hare  drive  in  my  honour.  An  army  of 
beaters  was  provided,  and  overnight  a  good  deal  of 
discussion  went  on  as  to  how  many  hares  we  should 
shoot,  as  they  are  very  scarce,  and  it  was  decided  that 
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they  should  not  be  exterminated,  and  a  certain 
number  was  fixed,  I  forget  how  many.  The  next  day 
we  were  posted  along  a  road  behind  a  bank,  I  should 
think  about  twelve  guns,  and  the  beat  began.  After 
some  time  I  saw  a  hare  coming  towards  me  down  a 
path,  and  fearing  to  wait  lest  he  should  turn  right  or 
left,  and  bring  himself  in  line  with  a  beater,  I  fired  too 
soon  and  missed  him.  Everyone  was  much  disturbed, 
and,  on  my  explaining,  one  gun  exclaimed,  of  course 
more  or  less  in  fun,  "  Oh,  what  a  pity,  for  there  are 
so  few  hares  in  Sweden,  and  so  many  peasants  ; 
it  was  worth  the  risk."  However,  another  drive  was 
arranged,  and  this  time  I  actually  did  shoot  a  hare, 
amidst  great  rejoicings,  and  in  spite  of  one  or  two 
subsequent  drives  which  were  all  blank,  this  was  the 
total  of  the  bag  for  the  day,  after  the  immense  pre- 
parations which  had  been  made. 


CHAPTER   IV 

IN  April  I  went  to  Stockholm  for  a  week,  and  was 
charmed  by  what  is  so  aptly  called  "  The  Venice  of 
the  North."  The  sea,  or  rather  the  salt  water  ford, 
broken  up  by  hundreds  of  islands,  and  the  Malar  Lake 
join  here :  the  city  being  built  on  the  shores  and  on 
the  islands  between,  which  are  connected  with  hand- 
some bridges. 

The  Grand  Hotel  faces  the  royal  palace,  which  is 
a  very  imposing  building. 

I  spent  some  time  exploring  the  town,  and  was 
taken  by  one  of  the  royal  chamberlains,  whom  I  had 
met  previously  at  the  Count's,  to  see  the  palace,  also 
the  King's  stables,  and  those  of  the  then  Crown 
Prince,  now  the  King.  Whilst  there  the  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess  arrived  to  go  for  a  ride,  and  I 
was  presented  to  them,  and  watched  them  mount 
and  start. 

There  was  at  the  time  a  great  bazaar  being  held  for 
some  charity  at  which  the  ladies  of  the  Court  and 
others  in  society  were  selling.  They  were  all  dressed 
in  the  peasant  dress  of  their  various  provinces,  and 
I  was  thus  very  fortunate  to  see  them,  as  the  custom 
of  wearing  those  costumes  is  practically  extinct 
now. 

After  a  few  days  I  went  to  stay  with  the  Count's 
married  sister,  whose  husband  owned  a  chateau  on  the 
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shores  of  the  Malar  Lake.  The  journey  was  made  by 
steamer,  and  I  thus  saw  some  of  the  beautiful 
scenery. 

Unfortunately,  the  ice  was  now  a  thing  of  the  past, 
so  that  I  could  not  try  ice-boat  sailing,  which  is  a  very 
favourite  whiter  amusement.  I  was  told  that  they 
could  do  fifty  miles  an  hour  before  the  wind,  but  that 
it  was  rather  a  risky  performance. 

One  evening  I  was  invited  to  dinner  at  the  cele- 
brated restaurant  at  Hasselbacken,  situated  in  the 
Djurgarden,  or  Hyde  Park  of  Stockholm. 

The  cooking  there  is  celebrated,  and  the  band  of  the 
Second  Guards  played,  this  band  having  just  taken 
second  honours  in  Paris  in  a  competition  for  military 
bands  open  to  the  world. 

As  the  summer  advanced,  it  became  very  hot, 
and  the  days  longer  and  longer,  until  there  was 
practically  no  darkness  at  all. 

One  great  drawback  was  the  gnats  or  mosquitoes, 
which  were  most  voracious,  and  from  whose  bites 
I  suffered  severely. 

The  horseflies,  too,  were  terrible,  and  tormented 
the  horses,  settling  all  over  them.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  an  English  horse  would  have  gone 
mad  with  them,  but  the  Swedish  horses,  though 
many  of  them  nearly  thoroughbred  from  English 
stock,  did  not  mind  them  so  much  as  one  would 
expect. 

In  June  I  went  on  a  visit  to  the  Count's  younger 
brother,  who  was  a  lieutenant  in  one  of  the  crack 
Hussar  regiments,  they  being  in  camp.  I  got  there 
late  in  the  evening,  had  supper,  and  went  to  bed. 
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The  next  morning  at  seven  I  went  out  on  one  of  his 
horses,  a  very  beautiful  thoroughbred  English  mare, 
called  Hena,  and  watched  the  regiment  drill.  In  the 
afternoon  there  were  sports,  culminating  in  what  was 
called  a  fox-hunt,  which  consisted  of  one  officer 
having  a  fox's  brush  tied  to  his  back,  and  having  a 
few  minutes  start,  mounted,  of  course,  across  country, 
and  then  all  the  others  trying  which  could  catch  him 
first,  and  snatch  the  brush. 

The  King  and  Prince  Eugen  were  present,  mounted, 
and  I  had  leave  to  be  in  the  special  enclosure  to 
watch  the  proceedings.  I  had  for  the  occasion 
dressed  myself  in  my  very  smartest  clothes,  including 
a  pair  of  brand-new  patent-leather  boots,  with  very 
slippery  soles. 

When  the  fox-hunt  started,  Hena,  who  had  several 
times  taken  part  in  it,  and  wished  to  do  so  again, 
started  dancing  and  sidling  about,  and  first  one  foot 
shot  off  a  stirrup  and  then  the  other,  whilst  she  first 
bumped  into  some  distinguished  general,  then  into 
Prince  Eugen,  and  then  into  the  King.  At  last  I  could 
stand  it  no  longer,  and  I  let  her  go  over  the  first  fence 
and  away  after  the  field,  who  were  now  about  half- 
a-mile  off,  when  I  gradually  worked  her  away  in  a 
circle,  and  got  back  to  the  camp,  where  I  delivered 
her  over  to  her  groom,  and  then  humbly  returned  to 
watch  the  rest  of  the  proceedings  from  amongst  the 
crowd  on  foot. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  great  dinner  at  the  mess, 
and  as  each  officer  insisted  on  drinking  wine  with  me, 
and  wanted  me  to  empty  my  glass  on  each  occasion, 
I  began  to  feel  rather  worried  as  to  the  result,  par- 
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ticularly  as  I  had  been  cautioned  that  if  the  Prince 
asked  me  I  must  stand  up,  and  drink  standing, 
and  I  began  to  wonder  if  I  should  be  able  to  do  so. 
However,  all  went  well,  and  I  accomplished  the  stand- 
ing toast,  and  soon  afterwards  we  all  adjourned  to 
a  ball  which  was  given  by  the  officers,  and  where 
dancing  was  kept  up  until  the  small  hours.  In  this 
regiment  there  were  eight  Counts  Lewenhaupt, 
brothers  and  cousins,  which  made  it  a  little  difficult 
for  a  stranger  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other, 
being,  of  course,  all  in  the  same  uniform. 

In  July  I  got  a  Rob  Roy  canoe  built  for  me  at  the 
naval  shipbuilding  yard,  and  had  her  sent  to  Carls- 
borg,  on  Lake  Wettern.  Wettern  is  eighty  miles  long, 
averages  twelve  in  width,  and  is  very  deep.  It  is 
extremely  dangerous  for  sailing,  as  it  is  liable  to 
sudden  storms,  and  I  have  seen  waves  there  quite  as 
large  as  those  in  the  English  Channel. 

The  peasants  believe  that  it  is  connected  by  a 
subterranean  channel  with  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
but  naturally  that  is  only  a  superstition. 

I  used  to  go  to  Carlsborg  by  train,  and  sail  about  on 
Wettern,  keeping  near  the  shore,  or  on  Lake  Wiken, 
which  leads  out  of  it,  and  is  the  highest  point  in  that 
wonderful  piece  of  engineering,  the  canal  from 
Gothenburg  to  Stockholm,  being  three  hundred  feet 
above  sea-level. 

Sometimes  I  would  go  for  longer  expeditions  in  the 
canoe,  and  stay  out  all  night.  Hotels  are  few  and 
far  between  off  the  main  roads  or  railway  lines,  so 
I  used  to  go  to  the  schoolmaster's  or  clergyman's 
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house  and  say :  "  Can  I  stay  here  the  night  ?  " — for 
I  could  by  this  time  speak  a  little  Swedish,  and  I  was 
always  made  most  welcome. 

They  would  give  me  some  supper  and  a  bed,  and 
breakfast  in  the  morning,  the  regular  payment  for 
this  being  one  kronner,  or  one  shilling  and  a  penny. 
And  then  the  whole  family  would  come  down  to  the 
water  and  see  me  off,  after  much  handshaking  and 
bowing  and  good  wishes  for  a  safe  voyage. 

In  July,  too,  there  was  duck  shooting,  but  they 
were  very  difficult  to  get  near,  and  the  bags  were  not 
large. 

I  did  no  fly  fishing  this  year,  though  in  subsequent 
visits  I  got  some  nice  salmon  trout  in  the  lakes 
near. 

In  September  I  had  some  partridge  shooting,  but 
the  birds  were  very  scarce,  and  there  was  a  good  deal 
more  walking  than  shooting. 

A  friend  and  connection  of  the  Count's  was  Baron 
Oscar  Dixon,  who  was  a  great  sportsman.  He  had 
a  sater,  or  upland  farm,  on  the  mountains  between 
Norway  and  Sweden,  and  that  year  our  Prince  of 
Wales,  afterwards  Edward  VII.,  came  to  stay  with 
him  for  riper  shooting. 

The  Baron  told  me  that,  for  a  surprise,  he  had 
arranged  for  a  room  to  be  dug  out  of  the  hillside, 
which  he  had  lined  with  ferns,  and  furnished  with 
tables  and  chairs.  The  place  was  entirely  concealed 
with  fir  branches,  so  that  there  was  no  sign  of  it. 
The  shoot  was  arranged  so  that  the  guns  should 
arrive  there  about  luncheon-time.  The  Baron  said 
to  the  Prince :  "  Well,  sir,  what  do  you  think  about 
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having  lunch  here  now  ?  I  think  this  is  not  a  bad 
spot."  To  this  the  Prince  agreed,  probably  expect- 
ing it  to  be  spread  on  the  grass.  Baron  Dixon  then 
pulled  away  the  branches,  discovering  the  sub- 
terranean chamber  with  the  table  laid  and  the  servants 
standing  behind  the  chairs,  as  though  they  were  in  a 
city,  instead  of  on  the  barren  sides  of  a  Swedish 
mountain. 

I  have  so  far  said  nothing  about  the  Swedish 
farming.  In  the  part  where  I  was,  it  was  principally 
dairy  farming.  Every  acre  of  land  cleared  from 
forest  was  cultivated  ;  oxen  being  principally  used 
for  the  plough,  as  they  are  for  draught  purposes,  by 
the  poor.  Cart  horses  there  are  none,  as  at  home, 
but  light  horses,  driven  in  pairs,  or  singly,  in  long 
light  waggons  or  carts.  There  is  no  permanent  grass ; 
clover,  vetches,  etc.,  being  grown  with  grasses  for 
hay  ;  and  during  the  long  winter  the  cows  and 
cattle  are  kept  in  immense  buildings. 

I  have  seen  one  hundred  and  fifty  cows  under  one 
roof,  and  have  met  people  who  owned  five  hundred. 
There  are  many  dairy  companies  having  their  factories 
all  over  the  country  at  short  distances  apart,  and  to 
them  twice  a  day  comes  the  milk  from  the  large 
farm,  with  its  cows  numbered  by  the  hundred,  to  the 
poor  peasant  with  his  two  or  three  cows,  who  pick  up 
a  living  in  the  forest  or  by  the  sides  of  the  roads. 
The  milk  is  taken  into  the  factories  and  the  people 
paid  weekly  for  it,  and  there,  with  steam  or  electrically 
driven  machinery,  it  is  made  into  butter  and  cheese, 
millions  of  pounds  being  exported  annually. 

The   advantages   of   this   system  are  so  obvious 
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over  the  English  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  it  has  not  been  adopted. 

First,  the  butter  in  large  quantities  is  of  more 
uniform  quality  and  colour,  a  great  advantage 
when  it  comes  before  the  notice  of  the  wholesale 
merchant. 

And  then  the  expense  and  bother  of  each  little 
farmer,  who  has  half-a-dozen  cows,  having  to  keep  his 
own  dairy,  dairymaid  and  apparatus  is  avoided. 
Again,  the  time  and  trouble  of  taking  it  to  market 
is  saved. 

The  enormous  quantity  of  skim  milk,  whey,  etc., 
is  used  for  pigs,  each  factory  having  a  large  number 
of  them. 

No  amount  of  trouble  is  spared  at  hay  or  corn 
harvest,  light  kinds  of  scaffolds  being  put  up  in  the 
fields,  like  huge  hurdles,  on  which  the  hay  and  corn 
are  put,  so  that  the  wind  may  blow  through  it,  and 
dry  it  more  quickly — that  is,  in  showery  weather. 

On  looking  at  my  diary  of  those  days  I  can't  help 
wondering  now  at  how  much  we  rode.  Every  day, 
and  sometimes  twice,  we  made  long  or  short  excur- 
sions. The  Count  had  many  interests  connected 
with  his  land.  Then,  too,  there  were  the  numerous 
uncles  and  cousins  whose  birthdays  or  namedays  it 
generally  was,  and  to  whose  houses  we  went.  Often 
the  rides  became  veritable  cavalcades,  twenty  or 
thirty  of  us,  half  or  more  ladies. 

It  would  have  been  dull  enough  in  England  to 
thus  hack  about  the  roads,  but  totally  different  in 
Sweden  ;  the  roads  there  being  very  bad  from  a 
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coachman's  or  motorist's  point  of  view,  being  soft 
and  sandy  for  the  most  part,  but  excellent  from  a 
horseman's.  Then,  too,  miles  and  miles  lay  through 
forest  paths,  and  even  through  the  forests  where 
there  were  no  paths  at  all,  for  in  Sweden  there  is  no 
brushwood  or  undergrowth,  but  just  the  tall,  straight 
fir-trees,  the  ground  beneath  being  soft  and  springy 
from  the  fallen  spiky  spines.  The  aromatic  smell, 
too,  on  a  hot  day  was  most  refreshing  and  the  shade 
perfect,  and  scattered  about  were  numbers  of  pools 
or  small  lakes  shining  in  the  sun  in  their  dark  green 
frame  of  fir-trees,  or  in  a  silver  one  of  birch. 

One  day  I  realised  that  it  was  October,  and  I  who 
had  come  to  Sweden  for  perhaps  a  three  months' 
visit  had  stayed  eleven.  So  my  heavy  luggage  was 
packed  and  sent  off  to  cross  by  itself  from  Gothen- 
burg, whilst  I  went  north  to  Stockholm  so  that  I 
might  start  from  there  across  the  peninsula  to 
Trondhjem,  and  then  down  to  Cristiansand  by  sea 
and  across  home  from  there. 

Leaving  Stockholm  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
on  a  Wednesday,  the  train  stopped  at  Ljusdel  for 
the  passengers  to  have  breakfast  at  the  railway 
hotel  on  the  platform.  Then  on  again  through 
beautiful  wild  scenery,  up  many  steep  inclines  to 
Ostersund,  which  was  reached  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
where  the  train  stopped  for  the  night,  and  where  we 
found  dinner  and  rooms  awaiting  us  at  the  hotel. 
It  was  indeed  the  most  comfortable  and  leisurely 
journey  I  have  ever  made  ;  the  guard  wiring  ahead 
for  meals  and  rooms,  which  were  always  found  ready, 
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and  there  being  no  semblance  of  hurry  about  the 
proceedings,  most  generous  allowance  being  made 
for  meals,  with  time  for  coffee  and  a  smoke  after. 
Leaving  Ostersund  at  seven-thirty  next  morning, 
the  scenery  got  wilder  and  the  inclines  steeper  as 
we  went,  the  hills  and  mountains  being  sprinkled 
with  snow.  At  Storlien,  on  the  frontier  between 
Norway  and  Sweden,  nineteen  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  the  sea,  four  hundred  and  thirty-four 
miles  from  Stockholm,  we  changed  trains,  and  then 
commenced  the  descent,  reaching  Trondhjem  at 
eight-thirty  on  one  Thursday  evening. 

A  porter  threw  my  bag  on  to  the  platform  with  a 
good  deal  of  unnecessary  violence,  which  so  enraged 
me  that  I  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  abuse  in  very  bad 
Swedish ;  this  so  startled  the  custom-house  officer 
that  he  forbore  to  examine  my  luggage,  which  was 
fortunate,  as  I  had  several  hundred  cigars  with 
me,  which  thus  escaped  paying  duty.  The  curious 
thing  about  these  cigars  was  that,  though  I  had 
enjoyed  them  and  thought  them  quite  good  in 
Sweden,  I  found  when  I  got  them  home  that  they 
were  most  inferior,  and  eventually  gave  them  away. 
This  I  have  noticed  again  and  again,  and  I  must 
attribute  it  to  something  in  the  English  climate. 
It  also  holds  good  with  whisky,  for  I  have  once  or 
twice  in  Scotland  thought  a  local  brand  excellent 
when  drinking  it  on  the  moors  or  by  the  river,  and 
on  ordering  some  to  be  sent  to  me  have  found  it  in 
England  fiery  and  inferior.  Of  course  we  know  that 
the  air  of  Scotland  demands  whisky,  and  no  doubt 
improves  its  flavour,  for  did  not  a  Scotsman  say : 
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"  In  Scotland  I  must  have  whisky,  but  when  I  am 
in  England  I  do  not  require  it  "  ?  "  But  this,"  as 
Max  O'Rell  says,  "  I  have  never  noticed." 

At  Trondhjem  I  stayed  at  the  Britannia  Hotel, 
and  the  next  day  walked  about  seeing  the  sights. 
The  boat  left  at  midnight,  and  we  coasted  on  all  day, 
stopping  at  various  places.  On  Sunday  morning 
we  woke  to  find  ourselves  discharging  cargo  at 
Aalesund,  and  started  again  at  nine  down  through 
the  beautiful  fjords,  arriving  in  the  night  at  Bergen. 
I  there  made  an  excursion  in  a  little  steamer  up  the 
Sognefjord,  which  was  very  beautiful,  starting  at 
seven  in  the  morning  and  returning  to  Bergen  at  four. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  was  spent  in  Bergen, 
which  is  full  of  beautiful  and  historical  buildings. 
I  also  visited  the  leper  hospital,  and  shall  never 
forget  it.  Many  of  the  lepers  had  had  their  bones 
eaten  away  by  the  disease,  so  that  their  faces  looked 
like  terrible  hall-empty  bags  of  skin.  The  doctor 
showed  me  over  it,  telling  me  most  horrible  details, 
until  at  last,  with  the  heat  of  the  buildings,  added  to 
the  terrible  sights  around  me,  I  felt  perfectly  sick, 
and  said  I  must  go.  I  offered  him  a  small  donation 
to  the  hospital,  for  which  he  thanked  me,  but  requested 
me  to  put  it  in  a  box  provided  for  the  purpose  at 
the  far  end  of  the  hall.  I  therefore  had  to  pass  once 
more  through  the  crowd  of  terrible  deformities, 
and  by  the  time  I  had  returned  to  the  door  was 
nearer  fainting  than  I  have  ever  been  before  or  since. 

Our  steamer  left  Bergen  early  next  morning,  and 
after  stopping  at  several  small  places  reached 
Stavanger  at  five,  leaving  again  at  eight.  On 
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Thursday  the  sea  got  rougher,  and  we  had  a  few 
falls  of  snow.  We  arrived,  however,  at  Cristian- 
sand  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  dining  at  the  hotel, 
and  walking  about,  I  came  on  board  the  old  steamer, 
Cameo,  at  five  A.M.,  having  lain  down  in  my  clothes 
at  the  hotel.  At  six  o'clock  on  the  Friday  we 
started,  and  found  the  sea  rough  and  a  high  wind 
blowing.  This  increased  to  a  gale  on  Saturday,  and 
I  then  discovered  that  the  Cameo  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  rolling,  and  certainly  on  this  occasion  she 
did  her  best  to  live  up  to  it.  I  was  lying  in  the 
saloon  when  a  steward  appeared  with  a  tray  full 
of  glass  and  crockery  in  his  hand.  The  Cameo  gave 
an  extra  roll,  and  steward,  tray  and  contents  went 
flying.  The  head  steward,  hearing  the  crash,  came 
on  the  scene  and  began  to  upbraid  the  first  one, 
when  an  immense  lurch  upset  him  on  to  the  top  of 
his  lieutenant,  and  the  two  rolled  backward  and 
forward,  trying  to  save  something  from  the  wreck, 
both  arguing  and  quarrelling  all  the  time. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  on  coming  on  deck 
at  eight  I  found  we  were  anchored  off  Gravesend, 
and  a  little  later  came  up  to  London. 

The  prospects  of  English  farming  as  a  money- 
making  pursuit  had  been  each  year  getting  worse, 
until  now  it  seemed  pretty  generally  agreed  that, 
not  only  was  it  impossible  to  make  anything  out 
of  it,  but  that  it  must  be  looked  on  as  an  amusement 
at  which  one  must  be  quite  prepared  to  lose  so  much 
every  year.  I  therefore  decided  to  abandon  it, 
though  with  much  regret,  and  various  friends 
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recommending  tea-planting  as  a  lucrative  occupation, 
three  weeks  after  my  return  found  me,  with  a 
pocketful  of  introductions  to  tea-planters  and 
others  in  India,  seated  in  the  eight-o'clock  mail 
train  at  Charing  Cross  bound  for  Paris. 


CHAPTER   V 

AFTER  twenty-four  hours  in  Paris  I  left  by  the 
morning  train  for  Venice.  There  were  several  other 
passengers  in  my  compartment,  two  of  them  looking 
like  young  Italian  clerks,  who  perhaps  were  going 
home  for  their  holidays.  Three  other  passengers 
got  in,  of  course  complete  strangers  to  each  other, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  out  came  three  cards,  and  the 
two  confederates  commenced  the  usual  business, 
betting  obviously  on  the  wrong  card  when  everyone 
could  see  exactly  where  the  right  one  was,  etc. 

The  young  Italians  resisted  for  some  time  and 
then  began  to  bet.  I  tried  to  give  them  a  hint,  but 
they  were  far  too  eager  to  listen,  and  the  three-card- 
trick  men  glared  at  me  and  said  things  that  were 
obviously  not  polite.  At  the  first  station  one  of  the 
sharpers  got  out,  and  at  the  next  the  other  two, 
leaving  the  two  poor  fools  fairly  well  plucked,  I 
think ;  at  any  rate  they  continued  to  weep  at  inter- 
vals during  the  rest  of  the  day. 

I  may  here  remark  that  I  once  got  bitten  by  them 
when  about  eighteen  at  Bath  races.  I  had  heard 
that  they  always  allowed  the  victim  to  win  the  first 
time,  so  as  to  lure  him  on  to  higher  stakes.  I  there- 
fore had  a  half-sovereign  bet  with  them,  intending, 
however,  on  winning  it  to  walk  off.  What,  therefore, 
was  my  indignation  at  promptly  choosing  the  wrong 
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card  and  losing  my  money.  I  at  once  told  them 
they  did  not  play  the  game  properly,  and  should 
have  let  me  win  the  first  time ;  to  which  one 
replied  :  "  Well,  you  see  you  are  pretty  sharp,  but 
we  happen  to  be  a  little  sharper,  and  we  thought 
perhaps  you  might  not  have  another  half-sovereign, 
so  we  had  better  make  sure  of  it  first  time."  And 
the  worst  of  it  was  they  had  guessed  right,  and  it 
was  the  last. 

We  got  to  Turin  next  morning  in  time  for  break- 
fast, and  then  on  again  to  Milan,  where,  finding  that 
there  was  an  hour  to  wait,  I  got  into  a  cab  and  drove 
up  to  see  the  cathedral,  only  regretting  I  had  not 
more  time  to  devote  to  it.  Venice  was  reached  at 
seven-thirty,  and  I  gondolaed  off  to  dinner  at  my 
hotel.  The  next  day  was  given  over  to  sight-seeing, 
and  the  following  afternoon  I  came  on  board  the  old 
P.  and  O.  boat  Lombardy,  which  was  to  take  us  as 
far  as  Alexandria. 

We  left  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  found  very 
rough  weather  in  the  Adriatic.  In  fact,  so  bad  was 
it  that  we  could  not  stop  at  Ancona,  as  intended. 
This  lasted  all  day  and  night,  and  all  the  next  day 
and  night,  and  we  arrived  at  Brindisi  about  eleven 
in  the  morning,  in  a  blinding  snowstorm.  We  had 
earlier  in  the  day  got  amongst  a  number  of  water- 
spouts, the  captain  shooting  one  with  a  rocket  so  as 
to  break  the  column  of  water  before  it  hit  the  ship. 

The  passengers  from  England  who  had  come 
direct  overland  came  on  board  early  on  Monday, 
the  fourteenth,  and  we  left  about  eleven  o'clock,  the 
snow  being  thick  on  the  deck. 
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The  weather,  however,  soon  improved  and  got 
warmer,  and  we  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  the  seven- 
teenth, early  in  the  morning.  The  town  still 
showed  signs  of  its  bombardment,  and  I  went  for  a 
drive  through  the  streets  with  some  friends  I  had 
made  on  board,  and  then  left  in  the  afternoon  by  the 
train  for  Suez.  We  were  a  very  merry  party,  and 
picnicked  in  the  carriage  from  a  well-filled  luncheon 
basket.  Whilst  we  were  lunching  someone  said : 
"  We  are  now  crossing  the  battlefield  of  Tel  el 
Kebir,"  and  I  think  the  contrast  struck  us  all. 
What  would  not  some  of  the  poor  fellows  have  given 
for  our  glasses  of  iced  claret  cup  and  whisky  and 
soda  ! 

We  arrived  at  Suez  at  midnight,  and  were  put  on 
board  the  P.  and  O.  boat  Assam.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  long  delay  before  the  luggage  came  on  board, 
and  some  of  us  did  not  turn  in  until  it  had  done  so, 
in  my  case  about  four  in  the  morning.  It  appeared 
that  we  had  a  number  of  foreign  officers  on  board, 
who  were  going  out  to  represent  their  various 
countries  at  the  big  manoeuvres  to  be  held  at  Delhi. 

One  of  them,  a  Russian,  named  Prince  Odeowiski, 
was  also  tramping  up  and  down  the  deck  in  a  much- 
worried  state  about  the  non-arrival  of  the  luggage, 
and  remarked  to  me  in  broken  English  :  "  For  me  it 
is  most  serious,  without  my  uniform  I  am  as  much 
use  as  a  ballet  -  girl  without  her  clothes  !  "  And 
certainly  when  I  later  on  saw  him  in  full  kit,  sur- 
mounted by  an  enormous  silver  eagle,  or  similar 
patriotic  fowl,  I  was  rather  inclined  to  agree  that 
it  did  make  a  difference. 
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The  voyage  to  Bombay  was  quite  uneventful, 
but  I  found  that  one  of  the  German  officers  knew 
my  Swedish  friends,  which  made  him  friendly,  and 
one  of  the  French  officers,  Colonel  Descharmes,  who 
knew  his  London  as  well  as  Paris,  and  who  was  most 
amusing,  was  also  very  kind  to  me. 

There  was  a  dear  old  lady  on  board  whose  husband 
had  made  a  fortune  in  Sydney,  and  who  was  returning 
after  a  visit  to  the  old  country.  Her  h's  were 
rather  uncertain,  but  she  had  picked  up  a  few 
French  words,  which  she  insisted  on  introducing  into 
her  conversation.  Some  of  us  discovered  this,  and 
used  to  lead  her  on. 

On  one  occasion  she  was  asked  if  she  preferred 
her  coffee  an  lait  or  noir.  To  which  she  replied 
with  much  dignity :  "  Oh  no,  I  always  'as  it  in 
bed ;  my  maid  brings  it  to  me." 

She  also  told  us  that  before  they  left  for  Europe 
they  gave  a  large  party.  She  said  :  "  I  should  have 
preferred  only  to  have  asked  the  elite,  but  that 
might  have  offended  some,  so  my  'usband  gave  me 
bete  noir  to  ask  'em  all,  but  our  'ouse  was  too  small, 
so  I  had  to  give  two  parties ;  the  first  evening  I 
asked  the  monde,  and  the  next  the  demi  monde,  as 
you  might  say." 

At  Aden  the  officers  were  received  by  the  com- 
mandant, and  I  went  with  them  to  view  the  sights, 
including  the  celebrated  tanks  cut  out  of  solid 
rock  in  which  the  rain-water  is  collected  for  the 
supplying  of  Aden. 

Each  tank  has  its  capacity  in  gallons  written  up 
over  it,  and  the  unfortunate  officer  in  charge  of  our 
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party  was  much  put  about  when  asked  by  one  of  the 
foreigners,  "  How  much  is  a  gallon  ?  "  and  came  to 
me  to  know  if  I  knew,  and  stupidly  enough  I  could 
not  help  him  ;  so  I  am  afraid  their  size  had  to  be 
left  to  their  imaginations. 

Christmas  Day  was  observed  by  the  holding  of  a 
service,  and  by  eating  the  usual  fare,  which  seemed 
rather  out  of  place  in  the  great  heat,  with  the  punkahs 
swinging  over  the  tables.  Afterwards  there  was  a 
concert,  with  charades. 

On  Monday,  the  twenty-eighth,  we  arrived  at  Bom- 
bay, and  I  went  to  Watson's  Hotel.  I  called  on  one 
or  two  people,  and  went  in  a  launch  to  the  Caves  of 
Elephanta.  Next  day  I  lunched  with  people,  visited 
the  Towers  of  Silence,  and  went  for  the  night  to 
the  bungalow  of  Mr  Gray,  who  was  Master  of  the 
Bombay  Fox  Hounds.  Next  morning  early  we  took 
them  out  exercising,  and  very  homely  it  seemed  to  be 
jogging  along  with  a  pack  of  English  hounds  frisking 
about  our  horses'  feet.  The  cactus  fences,  however, 
and  the  solar  topees  worn  with  the  red  coats  gave 
them  rather  a  strange  appearance.  That  evening  I 
dined  with  General  Heathcote,  to  whom  I  was 
known,  at  the  Yacht  Club.  After  dinner  there  was 
a  ball  given  in  honour  of  the  foreign  officers,  to  which 
they  came,  they  having  to  leave  about  one  o'clock 
to  catch  their  train  for  Delhi. 

Just  then  at  Bombay  people  were  laughing  at 
the  story  of  a  deaf  lady  who  used  a  funnel-shaped 
ear-trumpet.  She  was  dining  with  the  Governor- 
General,  and  a  servant  came  to  her  with  a  dish  of 
boiled  peas.  She  asked  him  what  they  were,  and  put 
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up  her  ear-trumpet.  The  man,  slightly  puzzled,  but 
surprised  at  nothing,  I  suppose  imagined  it  was  her 
way  of  taking  them,  and  gravely  shovelled  two 
spoonfuls  into  the  machine,  to  the  pain  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  victim. 

Most  of  my  time  at  Bombay  seemed  to  be  taken 
up  in  trying  to  find  a  suitable  bearer  to  accompany 
me  on  my  travels.  In  fact,  some  of  my  fellow- 
passengers  used  to  say  that  if  they  saw  a  particularly 
large  crowd  in  Bombay  it  would  invariably  prove  to 
be  me  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  would-be  servants. 

It  certainly  is  a  difficulty  to  make  a  choice.  They 
all  bring  "  chits,"  or  characters,  proving  each  one  to  be 
more  desirable  and  faultless  than  the  last,  but  when 
you  have  been  told  that  these  chits  are  to  be  hired  in 
the  bazaar  for  a  few  pence  per  hour  it  leaves  you 
pretty  much  where  you  began. 

However,  a  choice  had  to  be  made,  as  I  was  leaving 
next  day;  so  eventually  I  picked  out  one  named 
Takeram,  principally  I  think  for  the  gorgeousness  of 
his  raiment,  he  having,  in  addition  to  his  spotless  white 
clothes,  a  magnificent  yellow  silk  pugaree  and  cum- 
merbund, and  I  could  not  help  thinking  what  a  superb 
appearance  he  would  make  behind  my  chair  at 
friends'  houses,  and  at  hotels.  Judge  then  of  my 
dismay  when  he  appeared  at  the  hotel  to  pack  my 
luggage  in  a  most  common  and  unnoticeable 
cotton  pugaree  and  sash,  and  it  proved  he  had  merely 
hired  the  others  for  the  day,  to  create  a  favourable 
impression  on  the  newly  landed  sahibs  who  knew  no 
better. 

That  evening  I  started  at  eight,  and,  after  travelling 
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all  night,  arrived  next  afternoon  at  Aboo  Road 
Station,  where  at  the  dak  bungalow  I,  with  two  friends, 
a  brother  and  sister,  spent  the  night.  Next  day  early 
we  started  for  Mount  Aboo,  the  procession  being  quite 
imposing — a  dandy  and  eight  bearers  for  the  lady ; 
two  ponies  and  their  syces  for  ourselves ;  five  coolies 
for  luggage,  and  two  bearers.  The  views  were 
magnificent,  and  the  trees  and  foliage,  with  their 
swarms  of  chattering  monkeys,  most  interesting  to 
one  seeing  it  all  for  the  first  time.  The  little  town 
is  situated  fifty-six  hundred  feet  above  sea-level, 
and  the  beautiful  carved  marble  Jain  temples 
are  one  of  the  sights  of  the  world.  We  stayed  there 
two  nights,  and  then  returned  to  the  station,  going 
on  to  Jeypore,  which  we  reached  next  morning. 
Here  we  saw  the  Rajah's  palace,  and  his  stables, 
containing  three  hundred  horses.  These  apparently 
are  never  worked,  the  object  in  keeping  them  being 
to  make  and  keep  them  fat.  Each  horse  had  its 
groom,  and  we  saw  them  making  up  their  ground  corn 
into  balls,  and  forcing  these  down  the  unfortunate 
animals'  throats,  they  having  long  ago  given  up 
eating  for  choice. 

We  also  visited  Amber  palace,  on  an  elephant  pro- 
vided for  our  use  by  the  Rajah.  This  palace  is  very 
beautiful,  but  quite  deserted  and  falling  to  ruin,  the 
Rajah  thinking  he  would  prefer  to  live  at  Jeypore, 
and  so  building  another  there. 

A  tank  there  is  full  of  sacred  crocodiles,  but  their 
sanctity  did  not  prevent  a  native  producing  a  dead 
dog,  tied  to  a  rope,  with  which  we  fished  for  them, 
landing  several  on  the  bank.  When,  however,  they 
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found  they  were  being  pulled  out  of  the  water  they 
let  go,  and  slipped  back  again,  with  an  angry  look  at 
us.  After  three  days  I  went  on  to  Delhi,  where  the 
great  manoeuvres  were  now  in  full  swing. 

An  enterprising  Mohammedan  had  put  up  a 
camp  hotel  close  to  the  historic  ridge,  and  I  engaged 
a  tent  there. 

The  first  few  days  I  devoted  to  the  sights  of  Delhi, 
and  to  endeavours  to  hire  a  horse  so  that  I  might  see 
something  of  the  fighting.  After  trying  a  number  of 
brutes,  and  being  bolted  with  through  Delhi  with  one 
particular  beast,  I  got  rather  a  nice  native-bred  ;  and 
used  to  go  long  rides  on  it  to  visit  some  of  the  many 
interesting  places  near,  also  to  call  on  friends  in  the 
different  camps. 

One  day  whilst  riding  about  in  the  fighting  line 
I  suddenly  became  alive  to  the  fact  that  a  regiment 
of  native  cavalry  was  coming  straight  for  me  at  the 
charge. 

The  ground  was  very  rough,  and  covered  with  long 
grass  :  I  had  also  been  warned  to  look  out  for  pits 
and  holes.  This,  however,  was  not  an  occasion  for 
caution,  and  I  sat  down  and  rode  a  most  desperate 
finish,  just  clearing  their  line  as  they  swept  by  me  like 
a  whirlwind. 

The  same  day  I  watched  with  interest  the  Maha- 
rajah Scindia  have  his  lunch.  He  was  most  quietly 
dressed,  in  semi-European  clothes,  and  was  riding  on 
a  magnificent  elephant.  But  his  staff  and  escort 
were  barbaric  and  magnificent.  Several,  in  gorgeous 
uniforms,  were  riding  white  Arabs,  their  manes  and 
tails  being  dyed  bright  scarlet.  My  own  luncheon 
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I  used  to  take  from  the  doolie  provided  for  the  foreign 
officers  as  guest  of  Colonel  Descharmes,  he  having  got 
so  stiff  and  sore  from  riding  that  he  had  taken  to 
following  the  troops  about  in  a  dandy  with  many 
bearers. 

The  day  before  the  great  march  past,  at  the  close 
of  the  manoeuvres,  sports  were  held  near  the  head- 
quarters' camp,  and  very  wonderful  were  some  of  the 
feats  of  riding  by  some  of  the  native  troopers.  These, 
however,  are  now  more  or  less  familiar  at  home, 
thanks  to  the  military  tournaments.  What  pleased 
me  most  was  the  inter-regimental  tent-pegging, 
which  was  ridden  for  by  four  representatives  of  each 
regiment,  each  being  allowed,  1  think,  three  tries. 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  as  he  then  was,  entered  with 
three  of  his  staff,  from  the  Headquarters'  Staff,  and 
theirs  was  the  fastest  and  the  loudest  shouting  team 
of  the  lot,  they  winning  easily,  Bobs  Bahadur  taking 
all  three  of  his  pegs  amidst  the  wildest  cheers  from 
the  spectators,  he  being  beloved  by  all  ranks,  as  well 
he  deserved  to  be. 

The  next  day  was  the  grand  finale,  when  all  the 
thirty  thousand  troops  were  to  march  past  before 
the  Viceroy. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Lord  Dufferin  rode  up  to  the 
saluting  point,  the  massed  bands  crashed  out  "  God 
save  the  Queen,"  and  at  the  same  moment  the  rain 
poured  down  in  torrents,  turning  the  dry  plain  into 
a  mass  oi  mud.  An  aide-de-camp  galloped  up  with 
a  waterproof  cloak,  which,  however,  Lord  Dufferin, 
with  a  dramatic  touch,  waved  away  ;  and  there  he 
sat  for  two  hours,  taking  the  salute,  whilst  the  rain 
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never  ceased  to  come  down  in  sheets.  The  first  to 
go  past  were  the  artillery,  both  horse  and  elephant, 
the  elephants  salaaming  with  their  trunks  as  they 
passed,  followed  by  the  bullock  teams,  for  the  elephant 
emphatically  declines  to  take  guns  into  action,  and 
when  he  has  got  them  to  a  certain  point  the  bullocks 
have  to  be  hitched  on  and  do  the  rest  of  the  journey. 
The  cavalry  next  followed,  first  at  the  walk,  then  at  the 
trot  and  gallop,  and  for  picturesqueness  nothing  can 
surpass  the  charge  of  the  native  cavalry  in  their 
beautiful  uniforms. 

By  this  time  the  ground  was  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  boggy,  ploughed  field,  and  now  it  was  the 
turn  of  the  infantry.  Keeping  beautiful  line  the 
English,  Gurkha  and  other  booted  regiments  swung 
by,  the  Highlanders  with  their  swinging  kilts  getting 
a  special  round  of  cheering.  But  when  the  native 
regiments'  turn  came  (both  British  and  those  belong- 
ing to  Scindia,  and  other  rajahs),  who  wore  what 
were  practically  slippers,  pandemonium  broke  loose. 
Their  slippers  kept  sticking  in  the  mud,  and  the  men, 
in  spite  of  their  officers,  kept  diving  for  them  and 
trying  to  hitch  them  on  or  pick  them  up.  One  man, 
carrying  a  Queen's  colour,  went  past  diving  at  his 
foot,  with  the  colours  dragging  in  the  mud,  and  after 
it  was  over  the  ground  was  littered  with  hundreds 
of  shoes. 

In  the  evening  I  went  to  a  reception,  in  the 
enormous  headquarters  reception  tent,  given  by 
Sir  Frederick  Roberts,  to  meet  the  Viceroy. 

I  there  had  a  personal  instance  of  why  Lord  Roberts 
is  so  universally  beloved.  He  told  an  A.D.C.,  who 
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was  talking  to  me,  to  see  after  someone's  carriage, 
and  he  sprang  towards  the  door  of  the  tent  to  do  so. 
Lord  Roberts  stepped  quickly  after  him,  and  said : 
"  Put  on  your  cloak,  you  silly  fellow,  or  you'll  get 
wet."  Not  many  commanders-in-chief,  I  suppose, 
would  take  this  trouble  over  a  youthful  subaltern. 

The  next  evening  I  left  in  a  very  crowded  train 
for  Lahore,  where  I  arrived  at  six  the  next  evening. 
Here  I  stayed  for  about  a  week,  as  I  had  friends  there, 
and  there  is  much  of  interest  to  see,  and  then  went 
on  to  Amritsar,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Sikhs,  with  its 
golden  temple.  After  a  couple  of  days  I  started  for 
the  Kangra  Valley,  as  far  as  Patankote  by  train, 
and  then  a  pleasant  drive  of  sixteen  miles  to  Narpur, 
where  I  stayed  at  the  dak  bungalow.  The  next  day 
I  and  my  bearer  started  in  an  eke  apiece  to  Shahpur, 
where  ponies  by  arrangement  should  have  met  us, 
but  for  some  reason  they  did  not  appear.  There  was 
nothing  for  it  therefore  but  to  walk  on,  as  only  a  sick 
camel  was  to  be  found  in  the  village. 

Two  coolies  were  produced  to  carry  my  luggage,  and 
I  went  on  ahead.  On  crossing  a  wide  and  shallow  river 
by  stepping  stones  my  foot  slipped,  and  I  sat  down 
in  the  river.  This  was  annoying,  so  I  waited  for  my 
bearer  and  coolies,  and  on  their  appearance  opened 
a  bag  and  changed  my  nether  garments  by  the  road- 
side ;  possibly  this  would  have  attracted  notice,  say 
on  the  Brighton  road,  at  home,  but  did  not  appear  to 
do  so  here.  The  light  began  to  fail,  and  the  road  got 
steeper,  when  two  magnificent -looking  personages 
overtook  us.  It  appeared  that  they  were  the  khan- 
samah  and  sirdar  of  a  local  rajah,  and  appeared  to 
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me  great  swells.  However,  my  bearer  stopped  them, 
and  said  that  his  sahib,  who  was  a  great  personage, 
had  missed  his  ponies,  and  would  be  glad  of  one  of 
theirs.  They  did  not  appear  glad,  but  seemed  to  take 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  cheered  up  somewhat 
upon  receipt  of  five  rupees,  and  I  soon  after  arrived 
thankfully  at  Dhurmsala. 

I  stayed  in  the  Kangra  Valley  for  about  ten  days, 
visiting  various  planters,  and  staying  at  the  Palam- 
pore  Club,  and  everywhere  was  received  with  the 
greatest  kindness.  The  weather  part  of  the  time  was 
bad,  and  one  day  I  found  the  snow  so  deep  I  had  to 
get  off  my  pony  and  walk  to  my  destination.  At  one 
planter's  house  I  met  an  old  native  magistrate  who 
had  been  present  at  the  siege  of  Delhi,  and  had 
carried  John  Nicholson  away  when  he  was  shot. 

I  then  returned  to  Patankote  and  left  by  train  for 
Agra,  after  about  two  hundred  miles  of  pony  and 
eke  travelling  in  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
Himalayas. 

At  Agra  I  had  friends,  and  of  course  visited  the 
Taj  Mahal  many  times,  both  by  day  and  by  moon- 
light ;  also  Futteypore  Sikri,  and  all  the  other 
orthodox  sights.  One  night  I  was  kept  awake  for 
many  hours  by  the  barking  of  the  pariah  dogs ;  one 
in  particular  was  louder  than  all  the  rest.  At  last  I 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  putting  my  gun  together 
I  walked  out  in  my  pyjamas  across  the  hotel  com- 
pound, and  got  over  a  low  wall  at  the  bottom,  just 
outside  which  were  some  native  houses,  from  which 
the  barking  came. 

The  dog  heard  me,  and  imprudently  came  to  the 
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edge  of  the  flat  roof,  where  he  was  to  bark  at  me  close. 
I  immediately  let  fly  at  him,  and  probably  peppered 
him  pretty  warmly,  but  what  was  my  horror  to  hear 
human  yells,  and  to  see  a  number  of  dusky  figures 
spring  up  on  the  roof  round  the  dog,  where  they  had 
probably  been  sleeping  in  spite  of  its  noise. 

I  got  rapidly  back  over  the  wall,  and  started  walking 
back  to  my  room,  which  was  situated  in  an  annexe 
to  the  hotel,  with  a  verandah  in  front  of  it,  when  a 
native  passed  me,  and  said  quickly :  "  Sahib,  police," 
and  I  heard  men  running  behind  me.  I  then  fairly 
took  to  my  heels,  gained  my  door,  blew  out  the  lamp, 
and  jumped  into  bed,  gun  and  all.  A  minute  after, 
I  heard  the  running  feet  go  past  my  door,  and  a  few 
seconds  after  come  back,  walking  slowly,  evidently 
examining  the  doors  and  windows,  whilst  I  held  my 
breath.  After  a  few  minutes  all  was  quiet,  and  I  was 
disturbed  no  more,  either  by  dogs  or  police.  I  did 
not  mention  this  to  anyone  until  long  after  I  had  left 
Agra. 

It  was,  too,  at  Agra  that  I  dismissed  Takeram, 
my  bearer,  over  whose  selection  I  had  spent  so  much 
time.  The  immediate  cause  was  that  he  would  not 
have  my  bath  ready  at  the  proper  time,  and  that 
the  water  was  seldom  hot  enough.  There  had  been, 
however,  many  things  against  him.  He  had  once  lost 
seven  rupees,  also  one  of  my  hats.  He  had  pointed 
out  that  he  must  have  an  overcoat  for  the  cold 
weather  in  the  hills,  and  I  had  bought  him  one  of 
dark  blue,  bound  with  light  blue. 

The  very  next  day  he  appeared  with  a  large  hole 
burnt  through  the  skirt,  and  on  my  upbraiding  him 
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had  remarked :  "  The  Sahib  ought  to  be  very  glad 
boy  not  burnt,  only  coat."  I  also  suspected  him  of  a 
taste  for  strong  drink,  and  on  my  telling  him  so  he 
replied  :  "  Sahib  have  peg,  boy  have  peg."  Which 
made  it  necessary  to  explain  that  he  had  got  the  rules 
of  the  game  quite  wrong. 

However,  one  morning,  he  was  too  much  for  me, 
so  I  literally  kicked  him  out,  and  by  great  good  luck, 
the  same  day,  got  another  man,  who  stuck  to  me  for 
the  rest  of  my  time  in  India,  and  proved  a  most 
excellent  servant.  After  about  a  week  I  left  for 
Lucknow.  The  train  arrived  at  Cawnpore  at  nine 
in  the  evening,  so  after  dinner,  at  the  station,  I  took 
a  gharry  and  drove  out  to  the  Memorial  Gardens. 
They  were  closed,  but  a  tip  to  the  custodian  gained 
me  admission,  and  I  walked  across  the  gardens  to  the 
well  of  death,  breathing  the  fragrance  of  the  flowers. 
I  feel  sure  that  I  saw  it  all  to  the  best  advantage,  the 
beautiful  white  marble  angel  which  now  guards  the 
fatal  spot  being  bathed  in  moonlight,  and  the  com- 
plete silence  being  most  impressive. 

At  Lucknow  I  stayed  some  days,  and  was  shown 
over  the  Residency  by  a  native  guide  or  custodian. 
I  have  never  forgiven  myself  that  I  did  not  report  him 
to  the  proper  authorities,  for  when  we  were  at  the 
top  of  the  tower,  looking  with  reverence  at  the  self- 
same flagstaff  on  which  the  brave  men  had  kept  our 
flag  flying  throughout  that  terrible  siege,  this  ruffian 
suggested  that  perhaps  the  Sahib  would  like  to  cut 
off  a  small  piece  to  keep  as  a  memento. 

Of  course  I  did  no  such  thing,  but  I  fear  that  many 
globe-trotters  would  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so,  judging 
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from  other  acts  of  vandalism  they  commit,  and 
then  how  long  would  it  be  before  there  was  any  flag- 
staff left  for  them  to  cut  ?  Perhaps  it  has  disap- 
peared long  ago. 

After  a  visit  to  Benares,  with  its  usual  sights,  I  went 
to  Calcutta,  where  people  were  most  kind  to  me,  and 
I  enjoyed  hospitality  at  their  houses,  and  at  the 
United  Service  and  Bengal  clubs. 

One  day  I  went  in  a  gharry  to  the  post  office  to 
get  my  letters,  and  getting  back  into  the  cab  told 
the  man  to  drive  to  Lord  Sahib — Lord  being  the 
name  of  one  of  the  large  shopkeepers  in  Calcutta. 
I  was  reading  my  letters  and  did  not  notice  where 
he  was  going,  when  I  felt  the  cab  stop  and  heard 
a  rattle  of  arms  being  presented.  I  looked  out  and 
could  not  for  a  moment  imagine  where  I  was  until 
I  realised  that  he  had  taken  me  to  Government 
House,  the  Viceroy,  I  suppose,  being  called  the  "  Lord 
Sahib."  I  had  therefore  to  explain  it  was  the 
shopkeeper  of  that  name  I  required,  and  to  retire 
humiliated  before  the  contemptuous-looking  guard, 
who  had  turned  out  for  nothing. 


CHAPTER   VI 

AFTER  a  week  at  Calcutta  I  left  for  Jorehaut,  far 
up  the  Brahmapooha.  Starting  on  a  Wednesday 
I  did  not  get  there  until  the  following  Monday, 
travelling  all  the  time.  The  first  two  days  were 
spent  in  travelling  by  various  trains,  some  crossing 
rivers  on  steam  ferries,  but  generally  the  travellers 
having  to  get  out  and  cross  a  river  in  native  boats, 
to  find  another  little  train  waiting  on  the  other  side 
to  take  them  on  to  the  next  river.  At  one  place 
a  small  steamer  was  waiting,  in  which  we  steamed 
for  four  hours  up  the  river  to  Dhubri,  where  the 
comparatively  large  mail  steamer  was  joined,  and 
in  which  we  went  as  far  as  Goalundo,  where  we 
anchored  for  the  night.  The  next  three  days  were 
spent  plodding  up  the  river,  the  only  excitement 
being  when  we  ran  on  to  a  sandbank,  which  was 
pretty  often,  and  the  shooting  at  alligators  with 
ball  cartridge  out  of  smooth-bore  guns. 

I  again  met  on  this  steamer  a  planter  who  had 
been  on  board  the  P.  and  O.  coming  out,  who,  I 
should  think,  had  had  the  unique  experience  of 
having  been  for  a  walk  hand  in  hand  with  a  tiger. 
He  and  some  friends  were  on  the  lookout  for  a 
tiger  which  had  been  giving  trouble,  and  he  was 
sitting  out  in  the  verandah  of  his  bungalow.  He 
fell  asleep,  and  his  hand  was  hanging  over  the  arm 
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of  his  chair.  He  was  suddenly  awakened  by  the 
tiger  seizing  it  in  his  mouth  and  dragging  him  from 
his  chair.  To  resist  was  useless,  so  shrieking  for 
help  he  allowed  the  tiger  to  lead  him  away  ;  before 
they  had  gone  far  the  brute  knocked  him  down  and 
began  to  maul  him,  when  at  that  moment  one  of 
his  friends  rushed  up  and,  chancing  shooting  him, 
put  the  rifle  to  the  animal's  head  and  shot  him  dead. 
He  was  terribly  torn,  the  scars  on  his  back  and 
shoulders  being  still  like  great  ridges  and  furrows, 
but  he  recovered  after  a  time.  He  said  what  he 
remembered  most  thoroughly  was  the  horrible  smell 
of  the  man-eater's  breath  as  it  struggled  snarling 
with  him  on  the  ground. 

At  Kookula  Mook  I  arrived  in  time  to  see  the 
train  start  for  Jorhaut  as  I  was  crossing  in  a  native 
boat  from  the  steamer.  I  therefore  lunched  at  the 
dak  bungalow,  afterwards  going  out  in  a  dug-out 
boat  and  getting  a  few  ducks. 

The  train  presently  returned,  and  I  noticed  it 
consisted  of  one  passenger  coach  and  a  number  of 
trucks,  two  of  them  being  filled  with  coolies.  I 
inquired  what  the  coolies  were  for,  and  was  told 
they  were  carried  to  start  the  train,  the  engine  not 
being  quite  equal  to  doing  so  itself,  and  I  soon  saw 
the  wisdom  of  this,  for  though  I  don't  think  the 
distance  could  have  been  more  than  fifteen  miles 
the  engine  broke  down  three  times,  and  the  coolies 
had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  hard  shoving  before  it 
could  be  got  going  again. 

I  was  there  met  by  an  old  friend,  whose  bungalow 
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was  to  be  my  headquarters,  and  with  whom  I  rode 
to  a  neighbour's  for  the  night,  and  then  on  to  his 
garden.  I  stayed  with  him  and  with  his  friends  for 
six  weeks,  and  never  have  met  with  such  whole- 
hearted and  generous  hospitality ;  nor  have  I  seen 
a  finer  and  healthier-looking  lot  of  men  than  the 
Assam  tea-planters,  though  it  may  be  that  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  accounted  for  this. 

The  month  being  March,  the  weather  was  delight- 
ful, the  mornings  being  quite  cool.  It  was  com- 
paratively a  slack  time  in  the  gardens,  so  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  pleasure  taking  and  visiting 
going  on.  My  host  had  a  pack  of  hounds,  of  various 
breeds  and  nationalities,  varying  from  a  greyhound 
to  fox-terriers.  With  these  we  used  to  have  a  good 
deal  of  fun,  civet-cat  and  jackal  hunting.  The 
civet-cat  leaves  a  burning  scent ;  in  fact,  I  think 
I  could  have  hunted  one  without  hounds'  assistance. 
Some  of  the  terriers  lived  in  the  bungalow,  and  after 
hunting,  the  smell  of  civet  was  quite  unpleasant 
in  the  room,  even  when  there  had  been  no  kill, 
merely  from  the  dogs  having  run  in  the  wake  of 
the  cat. 

One  used  to  often  see  members  of  the  Naga  tribe, 
a  savage-looking  race,  nearly  naked  and  armed  with 
spears,  amongst  their  ornaments  being  a  necklace 
decorated  with  teeth  of  the  men  they  had  killed, 
on  the  principle  of  one  man,  one  tooth. 

Once  when  out  shooting  in  a  native  boat  I  smelt 
a  most  horrible  smell,  and  on  coming  round  a  bend 
found  an  encampment  of  Nagas,  who  had  come  upon 
the  body  of  a  dead  water-buffalo,  and  had  pitched 
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camp  there  until  they  had  eaten  it,  although  it  was 
in  an  absolutely  decomposed  state. 

I  got  a  certain  amount  of  jungle  murghee  shooting, 
which  are  very  much  like  the  black  Indian  game 
fowl  of  the  English  poultry  yard,  but  do  not  fly 
badly.  One  day  while  out  with  a  friend  after  them 
I  ran  forward  round  a  piece  of  jungle  to  be  forward 
gun,  when  I  heard  a  hiss,  and  two  cobras  began  to 
glide  away  from  me.  I  had  a  great  desire  to  get 
the  skin  of  one,  so  did  not  shoot  it,  as  I  could  easily 
have  done,  for  fear  of  spoiling  it.  One  of  them  rose 
up  and  spat  at  me.  I  glanced  behind  me  and  saw 
on  the  ground  a  nice  stout-looking  stick,  which  I 
picked  up,  holding  my  gun  in  my  left  hand.  I  got 
ready  for  a  blow  and  the  snake  struck  at  me,  and 
as  he  was  gathering  himself  back  I  aimed  what  I 
meant  to  be  a  deadly  blow  at  him,  when  the  hollow 
reed,  as  it  proved  to  be,  snapped  off  short  in  my  hand. 
I  then  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  my  life  com- 
pletely lost  my  head  with  a  gun,  and  taking  it  by 
the  barrel  proceeded  to  hold  him  down  with  the 
stock,  the  gun  being  full  cock  at  the  time,  and  point- 
ing straight  at  my  waistcoat.  My  shouts  brought 
up  my  friend,  who  without  a  moment's  hesitation 
blew  the  snake's  head  off.  This  much  annoyed  me, 
for  spoiling  my  specimen,  as  I  told  him  I  meant  to 
preserve  it  in  spirits  and  take  it  home.  To  which 
he  replied  :  "  If  you  think  we  have  nothing  better  to 
do  with  our  whisky  than  put  your  beastly  snakes 
in  it  you  make  a  big  mistake."  The  snake  proved  to 
be  five  feet  three  inches  long,  which  I  was  told  was 
very  large  for  a  cobra. 
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We  also  had  some  good  sport  shooting  florican, 
which  I  believe  is  a  species  of  bustard,  and  a  very 
good  bird  on  the  table.  The  bears  were  very  trouble- 
some, having  a  special  fancy  for  the  native  postmen, 
several  of  whom  they  had  killed  in  a  particular 
stretch  of  road  which  ran  through  a  thick  piece  of 
jungle.  It  was  always  thought  necessary  when  using 
this  road  to  fire  off  guns  to  frighten  them  away  ; 
but  on  my  passing  that  way  one  day  with  the  hounds 
and  blowing  the  horn  (on  which  I  am  no  artist)  it 
was  at  once  agreed  that  if  I  would  continue  to  do  so 
there  was  no  fear  of  bears  doing  us  any  harm,  or 
remaining  in  the  neighbourhood. 

One  day  there  was  a  rumour  of  a  tiger  being  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  sure  enough  on  a  tree  trunk 
near  the  bungalow  were  the  marks  of  its  claws, 
where  like  a  great  cat  he  had  sharpened  them  by 
standing  on  his  hind  legs  and  scratching  the  bark. 
I  was  very  keen  to  have  a  shot,  so  it  was  arranged 
that  at  dark  I  should  get  up  in  a  tree  with  a  rifle, 
and  that  an  unhappy  goat  should  be  moored  below 
me  to  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground.  The  first 
hour  or  two  were  all  very  well,  as  I  was  full  of  excite- 
ment, and  kept  thinking  I  saw  or  heard  a  tiger  ;  but 
after  that  I  began  to  find  it  extremely  dull  and 
lonely,  and  the  branch  on  which  I  sat  to  become 
very  hard ;  and  it  was  only  by  listening  to  my  watch 
that  I  could  persuade  myself  it  had  not  stopped, 
the  time  seemed  to  go  so  slowly.  About  two  or 
three  o'clock  I  would  have  given  pounds  to  have 
climbed  down  and  gone  home  to  bed,  but  then, 
what  about  the  tiger  !  Might  he  not  be  lying  some- 
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where  in  the  jungle  ready  to  spring  on  the  goat  and 
change  his  victim  to  me  if  I  came  down  ?  So  stop 
there  I  must.  The  goat  too  got  on  my  nerves,  as  it 
highly  objected  to  its  share  in  the  performance  and 
kept  up  an  incessant  bleating ;  in  fact,  I  was  very 
near  shooting  it  several  times  during  the  night. 
At  last  daylight  appeared,  still  with  no  signs  of 
tiger,  and  I  thankfully,  though  stiffly,  clambered 
down  and  went  back  for  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep  to 
the  bungalow. 

Whilst  I  was  in  Assam  the  fine  regiment  of 
volunteers,  principally  planters,  were  having  their 
annual  training  in  camp,  and  inspection.  I  received 
an  invitation  to  stay  a  night  in  camp  for  an  early 
morning  hunt  and  witness  the  review.  My  means 
of  getting  there  was  to  be  an  elephant,  and  I  was 
requested  to  bring  one  of  the  hounds  with  me — to 
wit,  a  smart  little  fox-terrier. 

The  elephant  was  saddled  with  a  mattress  tied 
on  with  many  cords,  and  somewhere  concealed 
therein  was  half-a-dozen  bottles  of  whisky.  At  the 
start  there  was  a  difficulty,  as  the  elephant  strongly 
objected  to  having  to  carry  the  terrier,  so  his  atten- 
tion had  to  be  distracted  whilst  the  wee  dog  was 
hoisted  up  to  me  over  the  stern. 

The  ride  then  commenced,  and  I  cannot  say  that 
I  found  the  comfort  equalled  the  excitement.  Each 
bridge  we  came  to  caused  suspicions  of  its  strength 
to  the  elephantine  mind,  and  if  after  testing  it  with 
his  foot  he  decided  it  was  not  up  to  his  weight,  we 
then  proceeded  to  slide  down  the  bank  of  the  stream 
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— often  very  steep — wade  through  the  water  and 
clamber  up  the  opposite  bank.  This,  when  it  is 
remembered  on  what  I  sat,  and  that  I  was  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  the  terrier,  gave  me  plenty  of 
exercise,  and  on  my  arrival  at  camp  I  felt  rather 
as  though  I  had  been  rowing  in  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  boat  race. 

The  regiment  was  accommodated  in  huts  made 
of  a  kind  of  wattle.  After  dinner,  in  my  friend's  hut, 
I  incautiously  tilted  my  chair  back  on  its  hind  legs, 
resting  my  back  against  the  wall  of  the  hut  behind 
me,  which  immediately  fell  flat  down,  and  I  and 
the  chair  rocketed  out  into  the  street  at  the  feet  of  a 
zealous  sentry,  who  promptly  arrested  me  and  led 
me  off  to  the  guard-room. 

Here  I  found  a  number  of  other  prisoners,  who 
all  seemed  very  cheerful  and  contented  with  their 
captivity.  I  was  immediately  tried  and  condemned 
either  to  sing  a  song,  or  drink  a  large  glass  of  salt, 
soap  and  water.  I  instantly  burst  into  melody, 
and  my  captors  and  fellow  -  prisoners  were  busy 
roaring  the  chorus  when  the  door  opened,  and 
the  inspecting  officer  appeared,  accompanied  by 
his  A.D.C.  and  the  colonel.  The  music  abruptly 
ceased,  and  the  sergeant,  saluting  and  looking  rather 
foolish,  explained  that,  I  being  a  visitor,  they  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  get  up  a  little  music  for  my 
entertainment.  To  which  the  general  remarked 
that  that  was  all  very  well,  but  there  was  too  much 
noise,  and  that  sort  of  fooling  could  not  be  allowed, 
and  it  was  not  to  occur  again,  and  then  wished  us 
good-night  and  departed.  The  next  day  we  had 
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the  hounds  out  at  five  o'clock,  but  did  not  have 
much  sport.  Then  came  the  inspection,  and  after- 
wards I  went  to  some  friends,  where  we  played 
violent  lawn  tennis  until  dark;  so  that  there  was 
no  lack  of  exercise  and  amusement. 

At  one  house  where  I  stayed  they  had  a  duck  hunt 
with  terriers.  It  was  certainly  very  funny,  and  not 
at  all  cruel  if  not  allowed  to  go  on  too  long  with  the 
same  duck.  A  number  of  terriers  were  shown  a 
duck  swimming  in  a  pond  and  they  immediately 
plunged  in  to  catch  it.  The  duck  waited  until  one 
dog  was  quite  close  and  then  dived,  coming  up  in 
quite  another  part  of  the  pond,  with  the  whole  pack 
swimming  frantically  after  it,  then  the  duck  would 
dive  again,  and  the  expressions  of  astonishment 
and  rage  in  the  dogs'  faces  were  too  comic  for  any- 
thing. 

At  last  the  time  came  for  me  to  be  moving  on, 
and  to  say  good-bye  with  much  regret  to  the  many 
newly  made  friends  who  had  shown  me  so  much 
kindness. 

The  journey  downstream  was  much  quicker  than 
the  upward  one  had  been,  and  at  Dhubri  I  branched 
off  by  train  to  Siligori,  where  I  got  into  the  wonderful 
mountain-climbing  train  for  Darjeeling,  and  began 
to  climb  up  the  ten  thousand  feet  to  reach  that 
lovely  spot,  through  the  most  enchanting  scenery. 

The  railway  twisted,  turned  and  zigzagged  up 
the  mountains,  in  places  running  parallel  with  itself, 
in  the  reverse  direction  to  a  few  minutes  before, 
but  having  gained  perhaps  fifty  feet  by  the 
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manoeuvre.  Then  it  would  make  the  letter  S, 
crossing  its  own  track  over  a  bridge  in  less  than  one 
hundred  yards  ;  and  as  a  last  resource  go  back- 
wards and  forwards,  making  the  letter  Z  on  the  face 
of  what  was  almost  a  cliff.  The  tree  ferns,  beautiful 
trees  and  orchids  were  all  around  me,  and  the 
mountains  covered  with  snow  standing  rank  on 
rank  above,  and  over  all  slept  Kanchingunga,  the 
second  highest  mountain  in  the  world,  with  eleven 
thousand  feet  of  perpetual  snow  on  its  mighty 
head. 

The  Darjeeling  season  was  in  full  swing,  with  Sir 
Rivers  Thompson  in  residence,  and  I  immediately 
plunged  into  quite  a  round  of  festivities.  There 
was  a  good  lawn  tennis  club,  besides  the  social  club, 
and  as  I  was  in  those  days  rather  a  good  player  I  got 
any  amount  of  play.  I  there  met  Count  Plessen, 
a  German,  who  knew  my  Swedish  friends,  and  we 
together  dined  at  mess  at  Jellapahar,  and  in  return 
invited  them  to  dine  with  us  at  the  club. 

One  day  I  rode  down  four  thousand  feet  to  a 
tea  garden,  where  the  machinery  was  worked  by 
a  turbine  wheel  turned  by  water  which  was  half-a- 
mile  from  the  factory.  The  water-wheel  was  only 
two  feet  in  diameter,  the  water  being  made  to  fall 
on  it  through  a  six-inch  pipe  with  a  fall  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy  feet ;  this  gave  over  one  hundred  horse- 
power, it  being  transmitted  to  the  factory  by  a  wire 
rope  revolving  on  great  wheels,  each  weighing  a  ton, 
situated  a  hundred  yards  apart. 

I  also  played  in  a  cricket  match  for  Civil  v. 
Military.  It  was  played  on  a  cinder  ground,  the 
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pitch  being  covered  with  matting.  What  was  dis- 
concerting was  that  the  clouds  kept  coming  across 
the  ground  like  a  fog,  and  at  such  times,  if  fielding 
in  the  deep  field,  you  could  see  nothing,  and  it  was 
rather  blood-curdling  to  hear  the  crack  of  the  bat 
on  the  ball,  and  then  to  hear  the  wicket-keeper  shout 
out "  Long  leg  "  or  "  Long  off,"  or  whatever  you  were, 
and  then  stand  waiting  to  field  it,  with  the  possible 
chance  that  the  ball  all  the  while  was  making  a  bee- 
line  for  your  head. 

I  so  far  distinguished  myself  in  that,  going  in  last 
wicket,  to  go  down  with  thirty-six  runs  required  to 
win  the  match,  I  managed  to  keep  my  wicket  up, 
and  making  fourteen  runs  not  out,  whilst  my  partner 
made  the  rest,  retired  covered  with  glory. 

It  was  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  life,  with  its  early 
morning  rides  round  Birch  Tree  Hill ;  luncheon 
and  dinner  parties ;  lawn  tennis  at  the  tennis  club, 
and  the  friendly  society  at  the  club.  After  nearly 
three  weeks  of  this  I  felt  I  must  be  getting  on  to 
Ceylon,  which  was  my  next  point,  but  the  question 
arose  where  should  I  go  after  that.  Count  Plessen 
was  very  anxious  that  I  should  go  with  him  to 
Australia,  and  I  took  some  time  to  make  up  my 
mind,  as  he  was  a  most  charming  companion  and  I 
should  much  have  liked  to  have  visited  our  great 
island  possession. 

On  the  other  hand  I  had  a  great  longing  to  visit 
Japan,  and  after  a  while  decided  to  follow  the  latter 
plan,  and  then  return  home  across  America.  It  was 
well  for  me  that  I  did  so  decide,  for  I  heard  after- 
wards that  the  ship  in  which  Plessen  went,  and  in 
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which  I  also  should  have  been,  was  wrecked,  and 
all  on  board  drowned. 

I  found  Calcutta  very  hot  after  Darjeeling,  it 
being  now  the  middle  of  May,  the  thermometer 
standing  at  ninety-six.  The  next  day,  however, 
there  was  a  tremendous  storm  of  rain,  which  made 
it  cooler,  and  I  left  in  one  of  the  British  India  boats, 
stopping  for  about  thirty  hours  at  Madras,  where 
I  landed  in  a  catamaran,  or  surf  boat,  and  drove 
and  walked  about  to  see  what  there  was  to  see. 

The  cluo  much  impressed  me,  it  having  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best-managed  club  in  the  world, 
even  having,  I  noticed,  divisions  marked  out  for  cabs 
and  carriages  to  stand  when  waiting,  so  as  to  avoid 
crowding.  Arrived  at  Colombo,  I  put  up  at  that 
half-way  house  to  everywhere,  the  Oriental  Hotel, 
and  after  a  day  or  two  there,  and  a  night  spent  at 
Mount  Lavinia,  started  off  up  country  to  the  house 
of  an  old  school  friend,  who  there  had  a  tea  garden, 
situated  higher  up  in  the  hills.  There  I  had  a  very 
pleasant  visit,  it  seeming  for  one  thing  a  nice  change 
after  Calcutta  to  sit  by  a  wood  fire  in  the  evening, 
and  even  to  drink  hot  whisky  and  water. 

My  friend,  Payne  Gallway,  kept  a  small  pack  of 
terriers,  with  which  we  had  several  good  runs  on  foot, 
the  country  being  too  steep  for  riding. 

He  had  sent  a  pony  to  the  station  to  meet  me,  on 
to  whose  back  I  got  in  a  matter-of-course  sort  of  way, 
and  kicking  it  into  a  canter  came  most  amicably  up 
to  his  bungalow.  In  the  evening  he  asked  me,  "  How 
did  the  pony  carry  you  ?  "  And  I  replied :  "  Oh,  very 
well."  He  then  remarked  that  he  was  glad  to  hear  it, 
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but  he  had  had  it  given  him  as  no  one  could  ride  it. 
This  made  me  feel  extremely  glad  he  had  not  told  me 
before,  and  I  suppose  that  my  easy  confidence  had 
put  the  animal  on  its  best  behaviour. 

However,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  visit,  the  pony 
had  his  revenge. 

The  evening  before  my  departure  the  monsoon 
burst,  or  broke,  or  whatever  the  word  is  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  rained  as  I  had  never  seen  it  rain  before,  and  during 
the  evening  we  discussed  how  I  should  mount  the 
pony  the  next  morning.  I  had  with  me  a  Swedish 
military  cape,  which  was  a  capital  thing  for  keeping 
me  dry  when  riding,  but  it  appeared  that  Hazard, 
as  it  was  called,  particularly  objected  to  being  touched 
with  anything  when  being  mounted.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  I  should  put  on  the  cloak,  tie  its  skirts 
up  round  my  waist  with  string,  and  when  firmly 
seated  in  the  saddle  I  was  to  pull  the  string,  which 
was  to  be  tied  in  a  bow,  and  ride  away.  Having 
settled  this,  we  went  to  bed.  The  next  morning  the 
rain  was  still  at  it  as  hard  as  ever,  so  putting  on  the 
cloak,  and  tying  it  up  as  arranged,  I  proceeded  to 
mount  Hazard.  Being  rather  nervous  of  the  brute, 
and  being  anxious  to  put  the  cloak  over  me  as  soon 
as  possible,  I  pulled  the  string  before  I  had  got  my 
right  stirrup.  As  the  skirts  touched  him  he  gave  one 
buck,  knocking  down  the  dripping  syce,  and  losing 
me  my  other  stirrup,  and  then  proceeded  to  gallop 
down  the  road  with  the  mountainous  buck  every 
third  stride. 

The  road  running  along  a  sort  of  hog's  back  with 
a  decent  precipice  on  either  hand,  and  a  sharp  turn 
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over  a  bridge,  a  few  hundred  yards  on,  I  allowed 
him  to  buck  me  off,  though  I  am  not  at  all  sure  I 
could  have  stayed  there  another  second  if  a  fortune 
had  depended  on  it.  After  some  time,  Hazard  was 
caught,  and  this  time,  without  any  particular  fear 
of  the  weather,  I  mounted  and  rode  to  my  destina- 
tion in  a  white  linen  suit,  arriving  there  rather  wetter 
than  the  rain  itself. 

I  was  again  shown  great  kindness  by  planters, 
many  of  whom  asked  me  to  stay  with  them,  and  gave 
me  all  the  information  in  their  power,  and  I  now  regret 
that  I  did  not  invest  money  in  a  tea  garden,  as  since 
that  day  they  have  greatly  increased  in  value,  even 
before  the  late  rubber  boom. 


CHAPTER  VII 

IT  may  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  some  to  read  a  short 
description  of  the  work  on  a  tea  estate,  and  of  the 
methods  of  cultivation  and  manufacture.  I  am 
indebted  for  this  rough  outline  to  "  The  Book  of 
Ceylon,"  most  interestingly  written  by  Mr  Henry 
W.  Cave,  from  which  I  have  refreshed  my  memory. 

Work  in  a  tea  garden  begins  very  early,  as  the 
muster  of  the  coolies  is  generally  about  six  A.M.  These 
are  divided  into  gangs,  each  under  its  overseer. 

They  are  then  counted,  and  each  gang  assigned  its 
various  tasks,  plucking,  pruning,  weeding  or  clearing 
the  surface  drains.  Probably  now  the  planter  will 
take  his  "  Chota  hazari,"  or  early  breakfast,  at  the 
bungalow,  starting  out  again  on  his  tour  of  inspection 
at  the  factory  and  in  the  fields. 

The  pickers  are  generally  women,  as  their  ringers 
are  more  nimble.  Practice  enables  them  to  work  at 
a  great  pace,  and  to  watch  them  the  uninitiated 
would  not  believe  how  carefully  chosen  is  each  leaf 
that  falls  into  the  basket. 

Only  the  leaves  near  the  top  of  each  branch  are 
good  for  tea  making,  and  the  younger  the  leaf  the 
finer  the  quality  of  the  tea ;  so  that,  if  fine  quality 
is  required,  only  the  bud  and  two  extreme  leaves  of 
each  root  are  plucked,  but  if  quantity  is  the  object 
lower  leaves  are  also  gathered. 

92 
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Constant  weeding,  too,  goes  on,  which  is  generally 
done  by  contract. 

If  left,  the  tea-plant  would  grow  to  a  great  height, 
and  constant  primings  are  necessary  to  keep  it  down 
to  about  three  or  four  feet. 

The  age  when  a  young  plant  may  first  be  picked 
varies  according  to  the  elevation  of  the  estate — 
those  in  a  low  ground  in  about  two  years,  whilst 
those  on  high  ground  would  not  be  ready  for  perhaps 
lour  yeais. 

About  a  year  before  a  plant  comes  into  bearing  it 
is  cut  down  to  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and 
again  about  two  inches  higher  up,  a  couple  of  months 
before  plucking.  It  is  then  plucked  regularly  every 
eight  or  nine  days  for  two  years,  when  it  is  again  cut 
down  to  a  couple  of  inches  above  its  last  cut. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  baskets  of  the  best  pickers 
should  be  full,  and  they  are  emptied,  and  the  leaf 
conveyed  to  the  factory.  This  goes  on  all  day  until 
four  o'clock,  when  the  pluckers  stop  and  take  their 
baskets  to  the  factory,  where  they  sort  over  the  leaf 
on  mats,  throwing  away  every  coarse  leaf  that  has 
accidentally  been  plucked. 

By  the  way,  the  planter  has  had  his  lunch  or  tiffin 
about  eleven  or  twelve,  and  probably  after  does  some 
office  work  and  correspondence. 

The  leaf,  having  now  been  brought  to  the  factory, 
is  received  by  the  tea  maker.  After  being  weighed, 
it  is  carried  to  an  upper  storey,  where  it  is  spread  to 
wither,  on  shelves  made  of  wire  so  that  the  air  can 
pass  through.  The  atmosphere  must  be  warm  and 
dry,  and  the  light  good.  In  a  moist  climate  it  is 
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necessary  to  resort  to  artificial  means  to  get  this 
dryness.  In  fair  weather  the  leaf  will  wither  in 
eighteen  to  twenty  hours.  The  object  of  this  process 
is  to  get  rid  of  the  sap  and  other  moisture  from  the 
leaf,  so  that  it  may  be  susceptible  to  a  good  twist 
by  the  roller  in  the  next  process.  It  is  now  taken 
to  a  lower  floor,  where  it  is  put  into  the  roller,  which 
squeezes  out  the  tannin  and  other  moisture.  From 
this  machine  the  leaf  appears  in  a  roll,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  lumps.  To  break  up  these  it  is  next 
put  through  a  "  roller  breaker." 

The  leaf  is  next  spread  out  in  wooden  trays  and 
covered  with  wet  cloths,  and  is  allowed  to  ferment 
until  it  becomes  a  bright  copper  colour.  Great  skill 
and  experience  is  needed  in  judging  exactly  when 
sufficient  fermentation  has  taken  place,  as  a  little 
too  long  will  entirely  spoil  the  quality. 

Fermentation  being  over  the  tea  is  now  transferred 
to  the  apparatus  known  as  the  "  Desiccator,"  where 
it  is  fried. 

The  leaf  is  spread  on  wire  trays,  which  are  pushed 
into  the  machine,  and  over  it  is  made  to  pass  a  current 
of  air,  heated  from  210°  to  220°  Fahr.  The  tea 
emerges  from  the  desiccator  perfectly  dry  and  brittle, 
and  completely  manufactured. 

Monday's  plucking,  which  has  now  by  Tuesday 
night  been  converted  into  tea,  is  then  placed  in 
ventilated  bins  to  cool,  and  on  Wednesday  morning 
it  goes  through  the  process  of  sifting. 

The  sifter  consists  of  a  series  of  sieves,  one  above 
the  other.  The  top  tray  has  the  coarsest  mesh,  the 
next  smaller,  and  so  on  to  the  fourth. 
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These  sieves  or  trays  are  made  to  oscillate  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed,  and  the  tea  is  automatically  ejected  at 
spouts  in  each  sieve,  each  grade  into  its  own  chest. 

The  smallest,  which  finds  its  way  into  the  bottom 
tray,  is  called  "  tea  dust,"  and  is  good,  but  the  best 
of  all  is  the  bottom  tray  but  one,  known  as  "  broken 
orange  pekoe."  It  is  fine  and  small,  containing  a 
great  quantity  of  the  young  tips,  looking  like  little 
chips  of  wood,  but  adding  greatly  to  the  strength  and 
flavour. 

The  next  operation  is  called  "  bulking,"  simple 
enough,  but  of  great  importance.  The  whole  con- 
tents of  the  bins  of  one  grade  are  thrown  out  and 
stirred  up  with  scoops  until  they  become  so  thoroughly 
mixed  that  one  pound  of  tea  is  sure  to  be  equal  in 
flavour  and  appearance  to  another.  This  is  necessary 
to  secure  uniformity  with  tea  in  the  same  bin  that 
was  plucked  and  made  on  different  days. 

The  last  operation  is  packing  in  chests  lead  lined. 
This  is  done  by  machinery,  the  chest  being  placed 
on  a  platform  which  oscillates  and  revolves  at 
twenty-five  hundred  revolutions  a  minute,  the  tea 
being  poured  in  the  while,  and  thus  becoming  shaken 
down,  so  that  no  space  is  wasted. 

Another  sheet  of  lead  is  then  placed  over  it,  and 
soldered  down,  and  the  lids  nailed  on,  and  the  hoop- 
iron  over  it  attached,  and  it  is  then  ready  to  cross  the 
sea  on  its  way  to  appear  on  our  breakfast  and  tea 
tables. 

Kandy  I  twice  visited.  It  is  more  like  a  fairy 
town,  or  one  on  the  stage,  with  its  beautiful  lake 
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surrounded  by  tree-covered  hills.  The  Peredenia 
Gardens  are  a  vision  of  tropical  paradise,  and  quite  the 
most  interesting  of  its  sights  is  the  Buddhist  Temple 
of  the  Tooth,  which  shelters  what  is  stated  to  be  the 
genuine  tooth  of  the  Great  Buddha.  Be  that  as  it 
may  it  is  an  object  of  veneration  to  four  hundred 
millions  of  people,  and  has  been  so  for  hundreds  of 
years.  It  is  kept  within  six  shrines  blazing  with 
jewels,  the  two  innermost  being  covered  with  rubies, 
the  tooth  itself  being  upheld  by  a  twist  of  gold  wire 
rising  from  the  heart  of  a  golden  lotos.  Amongst 
other  offerings  is  an  image  of  Buddha  carved  out 
of  one  emerald,  three  inches  long  by  two  deep. 

I  also  visited  Nuwara  Ellya,  six  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea,  where  the  climate  is  quite  cool,  blessed 
with  good  hotels  and  a  first-rate  golf-course.  The  air 
is  as  pure  as  in  a  Swiss  mountain  town,  and  the  scenery 
must  be  seen  to  be  believed. 

On  June  the  tenth  I  returned  to  that  Turkish 
bath  Colombo,  and  the  next  day  started  on  a  French 
Messagerie  boat  for  Hong-Kong.  The  third  day  we 
came  in  sight  of  Sumatra,  and  passed  quite  close  to 
many  beautiful  tropical  islands,  where  I  should  much 
have  liked  to  have  landed  if  it  could  have  been 
managed.  Two  days  after  we  arrived  at  Singapore, 
where  I  landed  and  drove  about  to  see  the  sights. 
That  night,  the  passengers,  or  most  of  them,  spent 
ashore  at  the  hotel,  but  I,  not  knowing  better,  decided 
to  sleep  on  board.  Of  course  the  cabin  was  out  of  the 
question,  its  temperature  being,  I  should  think,  well 
over  1 00°,  so  I  made  up  my  mind  to  sleep  in  my 
chair  on  deck.  I  had,  however,  not  reckoned  on 
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the  Singapore  mosquito,  which  appeared  to  be  the 
size  of  a  puppy  dog.  I  therefore  fetched  out  my 
mosquito  curtains,  and  tried  to  rig  them  up  over  my 
chair,  but  with  only  very  partial  success  ;  and  what 
with  the  heat,  the  snores  of  someone  who  was  also 
sleeping  there,  and  the  mosquitoes,  I  was  indeed  glad 
when  the  morning  came,  and  when  at  nine  o'clock 
we  put  to  sea  again. 

Two  days  later,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  we  arrived 
at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Mekun,  where  a  number  of 
officials  came  on  board  to  greet  the  new  Governor  of 
Cambodia,  whom  we  had  on  board,  and  conduct  him 
to  Saigon,  the  capital. 

On  our  arrival  there  at  two  o'clock  he  held  a  recep- 
tion of  the  principal  people  and  officials,  and  peculiar 
was  certainly  the  word  for  some  of  the  native  costumes 
there  assembled.  Saigon  was  quite  French,  the  town 
having  wide  boulevards  and  cafes.  We  stayed  there 
two  nights,  which  I  spent  on  deck  in  my  chair,  on 
account  of  the  heat,  but  had  now  got  my  mosquito 
curtains  properly  rigged  over  it.  Three  days  after 
we  arrived  at  Hong- Kong,  where  I  had  a  friend  in  the 
gunners,  who  put  me  in  the  way  of  seeing  everything. 

At  Hong-Kong,  as  at  Canton,  a  chair  carried  by  four 
men  is  the  usual  means  of  getting  about,  and  very 
comfortable  it  is.  In  one  I  made  the  ascent  of  Signal 
Hill  above  the  city,  from  whence  there  is  a  magnificent 
view  over  the  land-locked  harbour,  one  of  the  four 
finest  in  the  world — Hong-Kong,  San  Francisco,  Rio 
de  Janeiro  and  Sydney,  the  three  first-named  of 
which  I  have  seen,  and  so  of  course  am  quite  prepared 
to  believe  that  Sydney,  which  I  have  not  seen,  is  the 
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best ;  as  naturally  my  friends  tell  me  who  have  seen 
them  all ! 

Whilst  at  Hong- Kong  I  visited  Canton,  staying  for 
two  nights  on  the  Honan  Island,  which  is  given  up  to 
Europeans,  with  the  manager  of  the  great  house  of 
Carlowitz.  I  had  written  to  and  engaged  previously 
the  celebrated  guide,  Ah  Cum.  With  him  I  visited 
the  many  sights.  Amongst  others  the  prisons,  where 
the  prisoners,  both  male  and  female,  came  clustering 
round  the  gate,  through  which  I  looked  at  them, 
begging  for  money,  and  using  what  I  am  sure  was 
glittering  language  when  I  did  not  give  it  them,  the 
women  appearing  to  be  worse  than  the  men,  as  far 
as  I  could  judge,  from  the  amusement  shown  by  the 
jailers  who  were  standing  near.  I  also  went  to  an 
opium  den,  and  to  the  execution  ground,  where  two 
men  had  their  heads  cut  off.  They  both  appeared 
absolutely  unconcerned,  and  knelt  down  as  though 
it  was  their  hair  and  not  their  necks  which  were  to 
be  operated  on.  The  heads  were  put  into  some  jars, 
rather  like  rhubarb  pots,  and  the  executioner  brought 
the  sword  for  me  to  feel  the  edge,  and  to  get  a  tip, 
with  a  nasty  look  in  his  eye.  In  fact,  what  impressed 
me  most  in  Canton  was  the  obvious  contempt  and 
hatred  they  had  for  a  European.  In  one  street 
the  dogs  barked  at  me  when  I  was  alone,  and  the 
men  and  boys  standing  about  did  their  best  to  set 
them  on,  laughing  and  throwing  mud,  and  I  shall 
always  remember  the  horrible  sensation  that  the 
next  moment  I  should  feel  their  teeth  in  my  legs, 
and  have  never  liked  a  Chow  dog  since. 

I  was  also  taken  to  the  "  Hall  of  Justice,"  and 
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arrived  there  just  as  a  number  of  pirates  had  been 
tortured.  The  last  victim  was  being  supported 
from  the  hall,  where  he  had  been  hung  up  by  his 
thumbs  whilst  being  flogged  before  his  judges,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  a  fainting  state,  which  was  prob- 
ably half  sham ;  at  any  rate,  as  he  passed  me, 
looking  pityingly  at  him,  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  put  out  his  tongue  at  me  and  make  obviously 
offensive  remarks  at  the  hated  foreigner,  to  the 
evident  delight  of  his  custodians,  as  he  clanked  away 
in  his  heavy  chains  back  to  prison. 

On  the  evening  of  my  first  day  I  went  to  see  the 
flowery  boats,  which  are  floating  restaurants  affected 
by  the  jeunesse  doree  of  Canton,  and  where  I  found 
numbers  of  dinner-parties  going  on,  each  man 
having  his  attendant  singing  girl  (very  grandly 
dressed  and  richly  painted)  sitting  behind  him,  to 
whom  he  occasionally  handed  some  dainty  from  the 
feast.  I  fancy  some  of  them  had  drunk  as  much 
as  was  good  for  them,  for  they  began  to  be  rather 
more  familiar  than  I  cared  for,  one  gentleman  seizing 
my  hat  and  sticking  it  on  his  head,  amidst  great 
laughter  from  the  company.  Altogether  I  was  not 
sorry  to  leave  Canton,  the  abominable  smells  and 
disgusting  sights  in  the  streets,  coupled  with  the 
heat,  making  me  feel  sick,  and  the  aggressive  and 
contemptuous  behaviour  of  the  people,  knowing  that 
I  was  quite  alone  in  the  immense  city,  and  that 
they  would  think  no  more  of  cutting  my  throat  than 
that  of  a  dog,  got  on  my  nerves,  and  made  me  feel 
afraid. 

Soon  after  I  went  on  by  P.  and  O.  from  Hong- Kong 
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to  Shanghai,  staying  there  lour  or  five  days,  and 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Remenyi  the  violinist, 
whom  I  met  several  times  after  in  Japan.  Leaving 
Shanghai  on  a  Wednesday,  we  arrived  on  Friday  at 
Nagasaki,  where  we  went  ashore  for  a  few  hours, 
and  then  on  again,  entering  the  Inland  Sea  of  Japan 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  About  midday  Sunday,  we 
arrived  at  Kobi,  where  I  landed  and  went  to  the 
hotel.  We  had  an  Italian  circus  on  board,  which 
had  also  come  on  the  same  steamer  from  Hong- Kong 
to  Shanghai.  At  Kobi  it  was  necessary  to  go  ashore 
in  boats,  and  when  the  turn  of  the  elephants  came 
they  were  most  emphatic  in  their  disapproval  of 
the  proceedings.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  little 
Brahmini  bull  which  they  loved,  and  he  was  first 
slung  over  the  side  into  the  lighter  in  the  hope  that 
they  would  allow  themselves  to  be  lowered  peacefully 
after  him.  One  was  more  amiable  than  the  other, 
and  after  some  trouble  was  slung  over,  but  the  larger 
refused  to  be  moved,  and  when  the  engine  began 
to  lift  him,  held  on  so  tightly  to  the  mahogany  rail 
with  his  trunk  that  the  piece  he  was  holding  had 
to  be  sawn  through,  and  then  he  was  deposited, 
trumpeting  with  rage,  over  the  side  into  the  boat. 
He  was  then  in  such  a  passion  that  he  kept  putting 
his  trunk  over  the  side,  filling  it  with  water,  and 
blowing  it  with  the  force  of  a  fire-engine  into  the 
faces  of  the  rowers,  the  man  rowing  stroke  in 
particular  being  nearly  drowned  by  it. 

After  a  pleasant  stay  there  of  about  ten  days, 
making  many  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
friends  I  had  made  on  board,  and  enjoying  the 
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beautiful  bathing  at  the  club,  I  started  for  Kioto, 
and  there  again  stayed  several  days,  visiting  all  the 
interesting  and  beautiful  sights  of  that  ancient  city, 
where  one  of  the  Mikado's  palaces  is  situated. 

A  small  incident  during  one  of  these  excursions 
impressed  me  at  the  time  as  illustrating  the  imitative 
tendencies  of  the  Jap,  as  compared  with  the  stolid 
conservatism  of  the  Chinaman. 

I  and  my  friends  on  an  excursion  came  upon  a 
tea  house  which  was  very  up-to-date,  and  presented 
us  with  a  meal  served  at  tables  with  chairs  to  sit  on. 
A  party  of  young  Japs  came  and  dined  there  whilst 
we  were  eating,  probably  as  a  joke,  as  we  in  London 
might  go  to  a  Japanese  restaurant. 

They  were  a  good  deal  worried  by  the  knives  and 
forks,  and  watched  how  we  used  ours.  After  the 
meal,  we  having  had  a  long  walk,  and  of  course 
there  being  no  arm-chairs,  I  and  my  friends  lay 
down  on  the  soft  matting,  using  a  step  that  ran 
across  the  room  as  a  pillow.  I  saw  the  Japs  look 
at  each  other,  and  soon  after  they  had  finished  their 
meal  they  solemnly  arose,  and  coming  to  our  end 
of  the  room  lay  down  in  a  row  by  our  sides,  each 
pillowing  his  head  on  the  step,  obviously  believing 
it  to  be  part  of  the  etiquette  of  a  European  meal, 
and  probably  on  their  return  home  telling  their 
friends  that  it  was  the  universal  custom  of  the 
foreigner  so  to  do.  I  have  indeed  heard  it  was 
pretty  general  hi  the  time  of  our  grandfathers, 
though  I  believe  they  chose  to  go  under  the  table 
—perhaps  for  reasons  of  greater  safety. 

I  had  decided  to  travel  through  the  interior  to 
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Tokio,  and  arranged  with  the  celebrated  guide, 
Itto,  to  accompany  me.  At  the  last  moment,  how- 
ever, when  the  jinrickshas  and  coolies  were  engaged, 
he  came  to  say  he  was  not  well,  and  brought  an 
understudy,  called  Yassudda,  to  take  his  place.  I 
think  the  real  reason  was  that  he  found  I  was  bent 
on  doing  it  economically,  and  did  not  think  he  would 
make  enough  out  of  it.  However,  Yassudda  did 
very  well,  though  he  was  not  much  of  a  companion 
conversationally. 

He  knew  a  certain  amount  of  English,  but  like 
the  boy  who  knew  his  dates  very  well,  and  a  great 
many  of  them,  but  never  could  remember  to  what 
events  they  referred,  so  his  replies  did  not  always 
fit  in  correctly.  For  instance,  if  I  said,  "  How  far 
is  it  to  the  next  village  ?  "  he  would  reply,  "  Beautiful 
river,"  or,  "  Tell  the  men  not  to  go  so  fast,"  "  Good 
fish  for  supper  to-night,"  and  so  on. 

The  party  consisted  of,  first,  myself  dressed  in 
pyjamas,  for  it  was  very  hot,  seated  in  a  ricksha 
with  my  bag  at  my  feet,  pulled  and  pushed  by 
two  beautifully  tattooed  coolies,  who  as  soon  as  they 
got  out  of  the  town  took  off  their  jackets,  leaving 
only  their  loin-cloths.  Then  a  second  ricksha,  con- 
taining Yassudda,  and  a  Japanese  basket  holding 
biscuits,  potted  meats  and  a  few  other  articles  of 
food  to  help  out  the  native  fare,  also  propelled  by 
two  coolies.  I  had  a  passport  which  had  to  be 
presented  to  the  head  man  of  each  village  I  stopped 
at  for  a  night,  and  where  I  was  forbidden  to  stay 
more  than  twenty-four  hours. 

The  journey  was  delightful,  as  the  weather,  except 
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for  an  occasional  thunderstorm,  was  perfect.  The 
total  distance  to  Yokungowa,  where  we  got  the 
railway  again,  was  about  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  but  the  first  fifty  from  Kioto  was  performed 
by  train  and  steamer  across  Lake  Biwan.  The  time 
taken  was  nine  days. 

I  started  with  Yassudda  about  noon  by  train  for 
Otso,  where  the  coolies  met  us  with  the  rickshas, 
and  the  whole  party  embarked  on  a  steamer  to  cross 
Lake  Biwan ;  the  water,  however,  was  very  rough, 
and  one  of  the  coolies  in  particular  was  very  sea-sick. 

This  so  impressed  a  zealous  official  on  the  other 
side  that  he  was  detained  as  a  suspected  cholera 
subject ;  so  that  we  had  to  go  on  without  him,  by 
train  to  Ogake,  where  I  stayed  the  night  at  a  large 
tea  house  near  the  station.  Next  morning  we  started 
at  six-thirty  with  a  fresh  coolie,  but  the  invalid 
caught  us  up  at  lunch-time,  completely  recovered. 

After  the  first  few  miles,  which  were  flat  and 
uninteresting,  the  scenery  became  beautiful,  and 
for  the  rest  of  the  journey  formed  a  series  of  lovely 
landscapes,  seldom  without  water  in  the  foreground, 
as  the  roads  generally  followed  river  valleys,  the 
same  rivers  providing  excellent  fish,  which  I  used 
to  buy  from  the  peasants,  freshly  caught,  and  have 
cooked  for  my  meals.  I  generally,  too,  bathed 
in  the  streams  twice  a  day,  though  seldom  found 
them  deep  enough  to  swim  in. 

It  was  all,  I  fancy,  much  more  primitive  and 
delightful  then  than  now,  as  foreigners  were  far 
more  uncommon  ;  and  often  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village  would  come  to  the  tea  house  where  I  was 
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spending  a  night,  and  watch  me  eat,  and  occasionally, 
rather  to  my  annoyance,  bathe,  with  the  deepest 
interest,  but  all  so  entirely  without  offence,  as  polite 
children  might  do,  that  one  could  never  really 
object.  It  takes  an  Englishman  some  little  time 
to  thoroughly  comprehend  that  clothes  are  not  of 
much  importance,  and  that  a  tea-house  girl  thinks 
as  little  of  seeing  one  with  nothing  on  as  an  English 
chambermaid  does  of  seeing  a  guest  without  his 
hat.  In  fact,  at  the  swimming  baths  at  Yokohama 
and  elsewhere  the  girls  bring  you  your  things,  and 
dry  you  when  you  come  out,  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  Japanese  daily  bath,  too,  is  partaken  of  in  a 
large  tub,  with  a  charcoal  fire  lit  under  it  to  make 
it  hot,  by  the  entire  family  in  the  backyard,  and 
I,  as  guest,  was  offered  the  use  of  it  first.  I  got  one 
leg  into  it  once,  and  then  fled  with  a  yell,  as  it  was 
nearly  boiling,  which  appeared  to  be  thought  very 
funny,  and  the  family  proceeded  to  get  into  it  in 
turn,  and  boil  themselves  until  they  were  pink. 

Day  after  day  we  wandered  on,  doing  between 
twenty  and  thirty  miles.  In  places  the  road  was 
tunnelled  out  of  the  rock,  and  many  were  the  moun- 
tain passes  we  climbed.  Occasionally  I  would  insist 
on  walking  up  a  very  steep  hill,  though  my  cheery, 
laughing  coolies  never  wanted  me  to,  and  used  to 
push  me  back  gently,  and  shake  their  heads,  and 
start  off  at  a  trot. 

At  each  tea  house  we  came  to,  say  every  four  or 
five  miles,  we  used  to  rattle  up  and  stop,  and  then 
the  girls  would  come  out,  and  prostrate  themselves 
before  me,  touching  the  floor  with  their  foreheads, 
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and  drawing  in  their  breath  with  a  hissing  sound. 
Then  the  tea  in  dolls'  cups  would  be  produced,  and 
the  coolies  would  smoke  a  few  pipes,  there  only 
being  two  whiffs  in  a  pipe,  which  they  lit  at  a 
lump  of  glowing  charcoal,  kept  in  a  great  brass  pot, 
and  then  they  would  announce  they  were  ready, 
and  one  would  start  again,  the  little  musnees  laugh- 
ing, and  calling  after  us  that  most  beautiful  word 
in  any  language  for  farewell,  "  Saianara,"  which  is 
pronounced  in  five  syllables,  with  the  French  sound 
of  the  vowels. 

We  would  generally  start  at  about  six  o'clock 
and,  after  some  tea  and  biscuits,  journey  on  until 
about  eleven,  when  one  would  stop,  and,  after  a 
bathe,  either  lunch  at  some  tea  house,  or  else  picnic 
under  the  trees  by  the  rushing  shallow  river,  and 
there  laze  and  read,  "  lulled  by  the  languor  of  the 
Land  of  the  Lotus,"  until  three  01  four,  when  one's 
jolly  coolies  would  appear  as  fresh  as  paint,  and  on 
again  until  we  reached  our  destination  for  the  night, 
when  probably  another  bathe,  and  a  dinner  of  fish, 
rice,  and  perhaps  a  chicken,  eked  out  with  Crosse 
&  Black  well ;  and  after  a  walk  about  the  village, 
looking  in  at  the  shops  and  houses  at  the  domestic 
scenes  (which  no  one  resented  in  the  least),  back 
early  to  bed.  The  gilt  perhaps  then  being  a  little 
rubbed  off  the  romance  of  it  all  by  the  necessity 
for  the  use  of  one's  tin  of  Keating,  which  let  no 
traveller  forget  ! 

There  were  many  pilgrims  on  the  road,  and  at  the 
foot  of  every  tree  or  large  rock  were  stuck  their 
little  flags  of  white  rice  paper  with  prayers  inscribed 
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on  them.  At  one  village,  called  Sewa,  three  pilgrims 
had  the  next  room  to  me,  and  continued  to  pray  the 
whole  night,  which,  considering  the  walls  were  only  of 
paper,  and  I  had  risen  that  morning  at  four-thirty, 
was,  to  put  it  mildly,  vexing,  though  I  remember  I 
described  it  to  myself  with  other  words  at  the  time. 
After  about  a  week's  travelling  we  came,  one  day, 
at  the  top  of  a  steep  pass  of  nine  solid  miles  uphill, 
in  sight  of  Fujiama,  the  next  day  passing  the  active 
volcano  of  Asamayana,  the  roads  being  here  made 
of  its  lava  and  always  uphill. 

At  last,  one  morning,  after  starting  at  five,  and 
climbing  up  one  more  pass,  I  saw  far  down  below  me 
the  smoke  of  a  train,  and  before  me  a  wide  and 
twisting  road  of  ten  miles  downhill.  My  coolies, 
with  all  their  hard  work  behind  them,  raced  down 
it  like  schoolboys,  and  at  eight  o'clock  I  found 
myself  at  Yokungowa  railway  station,  and  soon 
after  started  in  the  train,  rickshas,  coolies  and  all, 
to  Tokio,  where  we  changed  stations,  and  on  to 
Yokohama  and  the  Grand  Hotel.  It  was  quite  a 
shock  to  get  back  to  civilisation  again,  and  though 
I  could  not  help  regretting  much  that  I  had  left 
behind  me  in  the  fairyland  back  amongst  the  hills, 
still,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  advantages  in  a 
good  hotel,  and  the  pleasures  of  a  proper  bed  with 
pillows,  not  to  mention  tables  and  chairs,  and  decent 
meals  instead  of  perpetual  picnics. 

At  Yokohama  I  had  an  excellent  time,  as  I  found 
several  people  I  knew  there  who  were  also  touring, 
besides  my  friend  Lambart  of  the  artillery,  stationed 
at  Hong- Kong,  who  had  come  there  for  a  holiday. 
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The  bathing  in  the  Pacific  was  excellent,  from  a 
floating  club  house ;  empty  tubs  being  left  about 
a  hundred  yards  apart  so  that  one  could  swim  out 
to  one  and  rest,  and  then  on  to  the  next,  at  last 
getting  quite  an  appreciable  distance  towards 
America  !  We  used  occasionally  to  skylark  with 
these  tubs,  a  couple  of  men  getting  in  them  and  others 
attacking  and  trying  to  upset  them.  On  one  occasion 
I  got  tipped  out,  and  the  tub  turned  over  on  top 
of  me.  On  coming  up  I  found  I  was  under  it,  so 
dived  down  and  swam  a  few  strokes  when,  on  coming 
up,  I  found  I  was  still  under  it.  This  happened 
several  times,  as  the  idiots  were  pushing  it  along 
over  me,  and  I  was  as  near  drowned  as  made  no 
difference  when  they  at  last  allowed  me  to  get  a 
breath  of  air. 

One  or  two  most  interesting  days  were  passed 
at  Tokio,  with  its  wealth  of  temples,  some  of  them 
with  enormous  doors  of  priceless  lacquer.  The 
castle  and  charming  tea  houses,  with  their  miniature 
gardens,  were  very  picturesque  too. 

Also  an  excursion  was  made  to  Enoshima,  and 
from  there  to  see  the  huge  statue  of  Daibuts,  whose 
hollow  body  makes  a  temple,  the  head  also  being 
made  into  a  smaller  one.  Here  I  and  my  companion, 
Mr  John  Swire  (who  has  just  resigned  the  master- 
ship of  the  Essex  hounds),  were  photographed 
sitting  on  its  thumbs. 

On  the  twenty-first  August  I  left  in  the  City  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro  for  San  Francisco,  a  journey  of  nineteen 
days  without  sight  of  land.  The  crew  were  Chinese, 
and  we  had  a  number  of  that  nation,  third-class, 
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going  to  make  their  fortunes,  but  all  of  them  intend- 
ing to  return,  for  should  they  die  there  their  bodies 
are  always  sent  back  to  be  buried  in  China. 

The  voyage  was  without  incident.  There  was  an 
orchid  hunter  on  board  returning  from  a  thiee  years' 
journey  in  the  ulterior  of  China  and  Burmah.  His 
orchids  were  placed  hi  many  layers  of  trays  under 
the  awning  at  the  stern  of  the  ship,  and  he  used  to 
water  and  attend  to  them  every  day.  There  did 
not  seem  to  be  very  many,  but  he  seemed  quite 
satisfied,  and  hoped  to  make  a  good  profit.  He 
certainly  deserved  it,  to  make  up  for  the  hardships 
and  risks  he  had  endured. 

On  Sunday,  the  twenty-ninth,  at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  we  crossed  the  one-hundred-and-eightieth 
parallel  of  east  longitude ;  and,  to  keep  ourselves  right 
as  to  time  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  became 
Saturday  the  twenty-eighth  again,  until  midnight, 
when  Sunday  again  began,  and  lasted  until  midnight, 
thus  giving  us  a  Sabbath  of  forty-five  hours.  The 
card-players,  however,  on  board,  took  advantage  of  it 
by  commencing  to  play  at  one  minute  past  nine  ; 
and  the  second  Sunday  being  observed  as  a  week-day 
they  were  able  to  play  again  that  night,  cards  not 
being  played  on  board  on  Sundays. 

We  arrived  inside  the  Golden  Gates  by  moonlight, 
and  anchored  for  the  night,  moving  up  to  the  dock 
next  morning,  for  the  health  and  customs  examina- 
tion ;  and  when  that  was  over  went  ashore  to  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

From  San  Francisco   I  crossed  the  continent  of 
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America  to  New  York,  but  the  route  is  now  so  well 
known  that  I  do  not  propose  describing  it  in  any 
detail.  Suffice  to  say  that  I  visited  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  with  its  gigantic  trees  and  rocks,  some  of  the 
former  being  thirty-two  feet  in  diameter,  through  the 
hollowed  trunk  of  one  our  coach  and  six  being  driven ; 
the  rocks  each  side  the  narrow  valley,  about  half-a- 
mile  in  width,  rising  to  four  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet,  and  the  waterfalls  are  of  three 
thousand  three  hundred  feet.  Everything  was  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  all  the  more  striking  to  the  traveller 
coming  from  the  dainty  prettiness  of  Japan. 

After  four  or  five  days,  on  again  east,  our  train 
climbing  amidst  glorious  scenery  the  Sierra  Nevadas, 
and  then  again  all  day  and  night  crossing  the  great 
Salt  Desert,  we  waking  up  and  having  breakfast  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  After  breakfast  there  was  half-an- 
hour  before  the  train  started,  so  I  strolled  outside 
the  station  yard,  and  seeing  a  man  mending  the  road 
bade  him  good-morning,  and  asked  him  how  many 
wives  he  had.  He  may  have  been  one  of  the  "  Saints," 
or  he  may  not ;  at  any  rate  I  was  shocked  and  grieved 
at  his  language,  which  was  certainly  most  unsaintly. 

Then  away  again,  and  on,  day  and  night,  through 
the  marvellous  scenery  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the 
line  climbing  up  to  eleven  thousand  feet,  and  then 
down  through  the  Rocky  Gorge,  the  wonder  of  the 
Rockies,  the  train  almost  touching  the  rocks  on  one 
side,  and  overhanging  the  river  on  the  other.  Then, 
after  miles  and  miles  of  downhill,  many  of  them  being 
run  through  long  wooden  tunnels  which  protect  the 
line  from  snow,  across  the  flat  plains  to  Colorado 
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Springs,  where  I  stayed  a  day  and  night,  to  see  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  called  "  The  Garden  of  the 
Gods,"  with  its  curious  sandstone  rocks  and  immense 
stalactite  cave.  Then  on  again,  crossing  the  Missouri, 
and  next  day  the  Mississippi,  and  at  last  getting  into 
Chicago,  where  I  stayed  long  enough  to  visit  the  stock- 
yards, where  five  hundred  pigs  and  one  hundred 
cattle  an  hour  are  killed,  and  in  almost  a  few 
minutes  are  cleaned,  cut  up,  tinned  or  made  sausages 
of.  I  here  met  several  persons  of  importance  in  the 
Chicago  world,  most  of  them  having  accumulated  an 
impossible  quantity  of  dollars  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.  Amongst  them  was  one  who  was  con- 
sidered particularly  "  cute,"  and  from  one  anecdote 
told  of  him  I  was  inclined  to  agree. 

It  seems  that  once  in  England  he  had  occasion 
to  go  to  law  with  an  English  firm,  and  went  to  a 
good  English  solicitor  to  conduct  his  case  for  him. 
The  solicitor  told  him  that  he  thought  he  would 
probably  win  his  case,  but  that  much  depended  on 
who  the  judge  was,  and  in  what  mood  he  might  be. 
"  Oh,"  said  the  American,  "  I  should  say  then  that  a 
present  to  the  judge  would  be  about  the  size  of  it." 
The  lawyer  was  horrified,  and  explained  that  the  fact 
of  a  litigant  offering  a  bribe  to  a  judge  would  be 
perfectly  fatal,  and  would  be  sure  to  prejudice  the 
judge  against  him.  "  You  don't  say  !  "  said  the  man 
of  dollars.  "  Wall,  I  guess  it  is  different  our  side  !  " 

The  trial  came  on,  the  American  won,  and  his 
lawyer  came  to  him  saying,  "  Well,  sir,  I  hope  you 
are  satisfied,  and  I  don't  think  I  managed  it  badly  !  " 
"  Right  you  are,  sir,"  said  he.  "  But  I  can't  help 
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thinking  that  case  of  champagne  I  sent  the  judge  had 
something  to  do  with  it." 

"  You  sent  the  judge  a  present  ?  "  gasped  the  lawyer. 

"  Why,  certainly,"  he  replied  ;  "  after  what  you  told 
me  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  sensible  thing,  but  of 
course  I  sent  it  from  the  other  side  I  " 

This,  I  am  afraid,  is  so  well  known  now  that  it 
will  be  classed  as  a  chestnut ;  I  can  only  claim  that 
I  was  hit  reduced  to  the  supposed  hero  of  the  tale. 

Then  on  again  to  Buffalo  and  Niagara,  where 
three  days  were  spent  in  never-wearying  admiration 
of  the  falls,  rapids  and  whirlpools. 

Away  again  to  Toronto  by  steamer,  the  lake  being 
so  rough  that  nearly  everyone  was  ill.  Then  to 
Kingstown,  where  I  had  friends  among  the  garrison, 
who  showed  me  the  hospitality  of  the  British  soldier 
wherever  he  is  found.  Then  away  again  by  steamer 
down  the  St  Lawrence,  shooting  rapids  where  the 
water  ran  at  thirty  miles  an  hour,  past  the  Thou- 
sand Islands,  arriving  at  Montreal,  where  a  few 
pleasant  days  were  spent .  On  again  by  steamer  along 
Lake  Champlaine  to  Albany,  and  next  day  down 
the  Hudson  to  New  York. 

There  I  stayed  for  two  weeks,  seeing  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  one  and  a  quarter  miles  in  length  ;  sampling 
the  cooking  at  Delmonico's,  admiring  the  goods  at 
Tiffany's  and  the  music  at  St  Thomas  Church,  Fifth 
Avenue,  and  all  the  other  sights  of  the  great  city, 
and  making  a  flying  visit  to  Philadelphia,  where  are 
many  relics  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  William 
Penn. 

One  day  I  was  taken  to  see  a  fire  station,  which  was 
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said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  city,  and  was  given 
an  exhibition  of  what  they  could  do.  I  was  told  to 
ring  the  bell  at  the  door.  This  bell  released  the  horses 
who  were  standing  in  the  stalls.  They,  of  their  own 
accord,  rushed  to  their  places  in  front  of  the  engine. 
Through  two  trap-doors  in  the  ceiling  shot  the  men, 
sliding  down  two  brass  poles,  one  man  pulling  a  string 
which  allowed  the  harness,  until  then  hanging  over 
the  horses,  to  drop  on  their  backs ;  the  collars  were 
strapped  on  ;  another  man  struck  a  kind  of  torch,  and 
threw  it  into  the  fire-box  to  light  the  fire,  and  the  men 
were  up  on  the  engine,  and  the  horses  dancing  to 
start,  in  between  twenty  to  thirty  seconds  from  the 
ringing  of  the  bell  by  me. 

This,  however,  did  not  satisfy  the  captain,  who  told 
them  that  he  wanted  to  show  the  Britisher  something 
smart,  so  the  horses  were  taken  back,  the  harness 
hitched  up,  and  the  men  retired  to  their  room  again. 
I  was  then  asked  to  ring  the  bell  again,  which  I  did, 
and  was  afterwards  told  that  the  performance  was 
done  in  some  incredibly  short  time,  but  as  for  me,  I 
saw  nothing  but  a  cat.  It  was  in  this  way.  During 
the  few  minutes'  lull,  whilst  the  men  were  going  back 
to  their  room,  the  station  cat  appeared,  and  after  a 
yawn  or  two  curled  herself  up  for  a  nap  by  the 
engine. 

When  I  pulled  the  bell  one  of  the  horses,  tearing  up, 
trod  on  her.  She  gave  a  yell  and  darted  to  the  left. 
At  that  moment  a  fourteen-stone  fireman  shot  down 
the  pole,  landing  on  her  tail ;  another  yell  and  a  dart 
to  the  right ;  result,  another  fireman  down  the  other 
rod,  and  another  collision.  What  remained  of  her 
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then  disappeared  out  of  the  door  at  forty  miles  an 
hour.  I  therefore  had  to  take  purely  on  trust  the 
statement  that  this  last  attempt  had  been  several 
seconds  better  than  the  first. 

At  last,  on  October  the  twenty-first,  I  came  on  board 
the  old  Celtic,  which  eventually  reached  Liverpool  on 
October  thirty-first. 

What  would  the  passengers  on  the  Mauretania 
think  of  that  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  winter  of  my  return,  1886, 1  spent  partly  at  home, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  hunting  season  at  Bath. 
I  had  bought  an  exceedingly  handsome  thoroughbred, 
from  a  dealer  in  London,  named  "  Ambassador  "  ;  but 
on  the  first  day  I  rode  him  with  the  South  and  West 
Wilts  Hounds  he  somewhat  damped  my  desire  to  ride 
him  to  hounds  by  putting  me  down  badly  at  a  fence 
and  treading  on  my  ribs,  and,  getting  up,  smashing 
a  cigarette-case  flat  in  my  pocket,  and  soon  after 
absolutely  refusing  to  jump  a  fence,  where,  with  him, 
I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day. 

I  got,  however,  about  two  days  a  week  with  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort's,  riding  some  capital  hirelings 
belonging  to  a  man  named  Yates  at  Chippenham. 

The  following  May  I  went  up  to  London,  having 
a  room  in  Bury  Street,  and  the  beautiful  but  decep- 
tive "  Ambassador  "  at  Smith's  stables  in  Duke  Street. 
This  being  the  Jubilee  Year  there  was  a  great  deal 
going  on,  and  I  used  to  be  pretty  late  to  bed  most 
nights.  Having  no  groom,  and  so  having  to  do  my 
own  exercising,  "  Ambassador  "  had  to  be  ridden  each 
morning  to  keep  his  back  down,  and  even  with  a  daily 
ride  he  was  a  pretty  good  handful.  One  of  his 
peculiarities  was  that  he  always  wanted  to  stop  when 
coming  down  the  Row  and  turn  out  at  Albert  Gate. 
Friends  were  good  enough  to  say  that  he  wanted  to  go 
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to  Tattersalls  to  be  sold  again,  as  he  knew  it  so  well, 
but  whatever  the  reason  I  must  now  admit  he  was 
rather  a  brute,  though  one  of  the  handsomest  I  have 
ever  seen.  Turning  once  from  Piccadilly  into  St 
James's  Street,  a  policeman  put  up  his  hand  in  front 
of  him  to  stop  the  traffic.  This  of  course  was  a  pro- 
ceeding he  would  not  agree  to  for  a  moment,  and  he 
appeared  to  jump  over  his  arm  ;  at  any  rate  he  landed 
on  the  pavement,  at  the  corner  of  St  James's  Street, 
slipped  up,  and  came  down  with  a  crash  on  my  leg. 

Speaking  of  horses  slipping  up  reminds  me  of  one 
evening  as  I  was  leaving  Hyde  Park  on  foot,  and  was 
about  to  cross  the  Row.  I  heard  a  horse  galloping 
fast  towards  me,  and  drew  back  in  time  to  avoid  being 
knocked  over.  At  the  same  moment  the  horse  slipped 
up  on  the  stone  crossing,  which  was  then  there,  but 
was  removed  in  consequence  of  this  accident,  and 
came  down  with  a  crash  at  my  feet.  His  rider  lay 
there  without  movement,  whilst  the  horse  scrambled 
up  and  bolted  towards  the  Marble  Arch.  In  a  moment 
the  policeman  on  duty  appeared,  and  saying  to  me  and 
one  or  two  other  men,  "  Try  to  keep  the  crowd  back," 
darted  across  the  road  to  fetch  the  ambulance. 

In  a  minute  we  were  the  centre  of  a  well-dressed 
mob,  all  trying  to  get  a  view  of  the  injured  man,  and 
we  in  the  front  row  had  to  push  with  all  our  strength, 
and  hit  out  with  our  elbows  to  keep  them  back. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  ambulance  he  was  conveyed  to 
St  George's  Hospital,  where  he  died  that  night,  with- 
out regaining  consciousness.  He  proved  to  be  a 
Mr  Mahlon  Sands,  a  well-known  American  resident 
in  London. 
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This  delay  had  made  me  rather  late,  as  I  was 
dining  out  that  evening,  so  I  started  off  up  Piccadilly 
as  hard  as  I  could  go,  to  dress.  About  half-way  up 
the  hill  a  hansom  cab  with  a  lady,  gentleman  and 
a  little  girl  in  it  pulled  up  at  a  house  just  alongside 
me,  and  down  came  the  horse  on  its  side.  This  was  a 
bore,  as  I  was  already  late ;  still,  in  common  humanity, 
I  knelt  at  once  on  the  horse's  head,  whilst  the  passen- 
gers scrambled  out  ;  a  loafer  then  appeared,  to  whom 
I  resigned  my  post  and  started  off  again  up  Piccadilly, 
hotly  pursued  by  the  gentleman,  who  was  profuse 
with  his  thanks  for  my  prompt  action.  I  am  afraid 
he  must  have  thought  me  very  impolite,  as  I  could 
only  jerk  out  at  him,  over  my  shoulder,  "  All  right, 
all  right.  Late  for  dinner.  You  do  the  same  for  me 
next  time." 

Another  cab  accident  I  remember  happened  one 
evening  as  I  and  some  friends  were  walking  home 
from  a  theatre  to  a  club.  Amongst  them  was  my 
great  friend,  Willie  Alcock.  As  we  were  about  to 
cross  the  Haymarket  a  cab  horse  slipped  up  and  came 
down,  and  we  all  rushed  to  the  back  of  the  cab,  and, 
with  the  help  of  some  more  people,  managed  to  hoist 
the  horse  on  to  its  feet  again,  by  hanging  on  to  the 
driver's  seat,  much  to  the  detriment  of  our  dress 
clothes,  shirts  and  hands.  The  cabman,  before  driv- 
ing off,  looked  down  through  the  trap-door  in  the  roof 
to  see  how  his  fare  was  getting  on,  and  then  for  the 
first  time  discovered  that  the  fare  had  disappeared, 
much  to  his  annoyance.  This,  however,  was  no 
affair  of  ours,  so  we  went  on  to  the  club,  where  we 
endeavoured  to  make  ourselves  as  presentable  as 
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possible.  We  noticed  by  the  way  that  Alcock  had 
disappeared,  and  concluded  that  he  had  missed  us 
in  the  crowd  which,  of  course,  had  collected.  About 
half-an-hour  after  he  strolled  into  the  club,  perfectly 
immaculate,  and  in  response  to  our  inquiries  where 
he  had  been,  replied  :|"  Well,  all  you  fellows  seemed  so 
desperate  busy  with  the  cab  that  I  thought  there  was 
no  need  for  me  to  do  anything,  particularly  as  the 
lady  who  was  in  it  seemed  frightened,  and  was 
remarkably  pretty.  I  therefore  helped  her  out,  and 
put  her  in  another  cab,  and  as  she  seemed  nervous 
I  offered  to  accompany  her,  for  which  she  was  most 
grateful.  She  was  staying  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  and 
insisted  on  my  coming  in  to  be  introduced  to  her 
husband ;  he  thanked  me  most  warmly  for  my 
kindness  in  the  matter."  I  don't  know  why,  but 
this  annoyed  me  a  good  deal. 

The  season  over,  I  paid  another  visit  to  Sweden, 
where  I  found  my  friend  the  Count  had  built  for 
himself  a  sort  of  chalet  in  the  heart  of  the  forest. 
After  the  noise  of  London  there  was  a  great  charm 
about  this  life.  Nearly  every  day  long  rides  were 
arranged,  and  often  alfresco  meals  taken  at  different 
beautiful  spots.  The  Count  had  had  a  carriage  made, 
something  like  a  baker's  four-wheeled  van,  the  inside 
being  fitted  like  a  yacht's  pantry,  with  all  the  crockery, 
glass  and  cooking  things  fixed  in  their  places.  To 
this  was  harnessed  a  pair  of  horses,  which,  with  one 
of  the  cooks  seated  by  the  driver's  side,  used  to  dash 
off  along  the  narrow  forest  tracks  to  the  rendezvous. 
Some  hours  later  we  would  ride  up,  to  find  a  perfect 
lunch  or  dinner  awaiting  us,  after  we  had  refreshed 
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ourselves  with  a  bathe  in  Wettern,  or  one  of  the 
smaller  lakes. 

The  season  of  1887  and  1888  I  hunted  with  Lord 
Fitzhardinge's  hounds,  the  Berkeley,  stopping  at 
Frocester,  near  Stonehouse.  The  country  is  a  very 
sporting  one,  though  a  good  deal  spoilt  by  the  River 
Severn.  Occasionally  a  fox  would  cross  it,  and  on 
several  occasions  the  field  has  followed  by  means  of 
a  ferry.  The  boat,  however,  could  only  hold  a  few 
horses  at  a  time,  and  those  who  did  not  get  across 
in  the  first  two  or  three  boat-loads  seldom  saw  much 
of  hounds  after. 

One  could  generally  get  one  day  a  week  with  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort's  in  his  stone-wall  country,  and 
the  way  in  which  we  had  to  sit  down  and  gallop 
across  it,  jumping  the  walls  like  hurdles,  was  a 
revelation  to  me,  after  the  leisurely  stone-wall 
jumping  methods  of  my  earlier  days  with  the 
harriers  in  the  Mendips. 

The  late  Lord  Fitzhardinge — known  as  "  The 
Giant,"  from  his  small  stature — was  master,  and, 
though  I  am  told  he  had  a  heart  of  gold,  certainly 
had  a  master  of  foxhounds'  temper  and  flow  of 
language. 

One  of  his  peculiarities  was  that  in  the  hunting 
field  he  always  dropped  his  h's,  one  of  his  favourite 
sentences  being :  "  You're  riding  my  'ounds  all 
over  the  kingdom  !  You're  riding  my  'ounds  to 
'ell !  Go  'ome  with  you  !  "  There  was  one  thing, 
though:  everyone  got  it  alike,  friend  or  stranger, 
and  I  remember  on  one  occasion  sitting  by  Colonel 
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Kingscote's  side,  afterwards  Sir  Nigel,  who  was  one 
of  Lord  Fitzhardinge's  best  friends,  whilst  he  let 
us  have  it  for  several  minutes,  Sir  Nigel  quietly 
murmuring  to  me  all  the  time  :  "It's  all  right, 
don't  say  anything,"  and  "  He  doesn't  mean  it 
really,"  "  It  will  soon  be  over  now,"  etc. 

Neither  was  Lord  Fitzhardinge  a  respecter  of 
persons,  for  did  he  not  on  one  occasion  address  one 
of  the  great  Walters,  proprietor  and  editor  of  The 
Times,  in  the  days  when  that  paper  stood  alone, 
and  its  editor  was  a  power  in  the  land,  as  a  "  damned 
printer,"  and  tell  him  to  "  'old  'ard  "  ?  This  has 
often  been  attributed  to  other  M.F.H.'s,  but  I 
think  I  am  right  in  ascribing  it  to  "  his  little  lord- 
ship," and,  at  any  rate,  it  was  always  locally  believed. 

Another  wonderful  extempore  adjuration  of  his 
was  :  "  You  road-riding,  gap-seeking,  gate-opening, 
hell-abiding  tinker,  go  home  with  you !  "  And, 
lastly,  when  a  rather  cheeky  youth  had  incautiously 
replied  to  his  question,  "  What  do  you  want  to 
come  out  for,  spoiling  sport  ?  "  with  "  For  air  and 
exercise,  my  lord,"  he  was  at  once  recommended 
to  go  home  and  blow  himself  up  with  the  bellows, 
and  he  would  get  both  at  that. 

On  one  memorable  occasion,  however,  I  was  the 
means  of  hounds  being  taken  home  at  about  two 
o'clock.  It  came  about  in  this  way. 

We  had  had  a  good  quick  forty  minutes  in  the 
morning,  and  my  horse  had  pulled  up  slightly  lame, 
and  as  I  was  a  good  twelve  miles  from  home  I 
decided  to  leave  off.  I  was  walking  him  home  along 
a  lane  when  suddenly  I  heard  hounds  running  on 
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my  right,  and  a  minute  after  a  little  red  patch 
appeared  in  the  hedge  close  to  me,  and  seeing  me 
turned  back  and  went  off  in  a  different  direction. 
A  few  minutes  after  up  came  the  hounds  and  flashed 
across  the  road.  I  rode  at  them  cracking  my  whip 
and  trying  to  turn  them,  yelling  to  Will  Rawle,  the 
huntsman,  that  he  was  back.  At  that  moment 
down  the  lane  came  his  lordship  in  a  perfect  rage, 
and  riding  up  to  me  said :  "  You've  'eaded  my 
fox.  You're  always  'eading  my  foxes — that's  what 
you  came  out  for,  I  believe.  You're  afraid  to  ride 
across  country,  but  you  go  along  the  lanes  and 
'ead  'em.  I  won't  'ave  it.  I'll  take  my  'ounds 
'ome."  And  sure  enough  he  gave  orders  to  stop 
hounds,  and  home  they  all  went. 

I  explained  the  situation  to  my  friends,  expressing 
my  deepest  sorrow,  but  pointing  out  that  I  was  on 
my  way  home  on  the  road,  and  that  anyone  passing 
would  have  headed  him  just  the  same.  They 
agreed  it  was  not  my  fault,  but  remarked,  justly,  it 
was  precious  hard  lines  on  them  all  the  same. 

Once  or  twice  in  a  season  Lord  Fitzhardinge  used 
to  invite  the  Cotswold  Hounds  for  a  day  in  his  Vale, 
and  a  large  contingent  used  to  come  with  them 
from  Cheltenham.  Travers  was  the  huntsman,  and 
I  remember  a  particularly  good  day  with  them 
early  this  season,  when  we  had  two  runs  of  fifty 
and  fifty-five  minutes,  killing  both  in  the  open. 
On  these  occasions  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hard 
riding,  each  hunt  naturally  wanting  to  show  the 
other  what  a  desperate  riding  field  they  were. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  Berkeley  Hunt 
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was  the  absence  of  a  crowd,  and  it  not  being  a 
fashionable  hunt  there  were  no  strangers  there,  and 
I  think,  with  the  exception  of  myself,  all  the  regulars 
lived  in  the  country,  most  of  them  owning  a  certain 
amount  of  land.  This  practically  made  it  quite 
a  family  affair,  as  it  were.  Most  of  them  "  rode 
along,"  but  I  should  pick  out  Harry  Baker  and 
E.  M.  Grace,  the  cricketer,  as  perhaps  the  two  most 
consistent  hard  riders.  The  former  was  considered 
to  be  a  very  old  member  of  the  hunt,  even  in  the 
season  I  am  writing  of,  but  I  used  to  hear  of  him 
from  time  to  time  as  still  going  as  well  as  ever  many 
years  after,  and  I  hope  he  may  still  be  at  it. 

E.  M.  Grace  was  as  hard  as  they  are  made,  and 
rode  rather  on  the  principle  of  what  he  couldn't 
jump  over  he  could  push  through,  and  what  he 
couldn't  push  through  he  could  fall  over.  What 
made  his  constant  position  in  the  front  more  remark- 
able was  that  he  never  paid  much  for  his  horses, 
picking  them  up  out  of  all  sorts  of  unlikely  occupa- 
tions, though  he  was  no  light  weight.  I  remember 
he  was  a  good  deal  upset  at  killing  one,  as  he  had 
paid  a  good  deal  more  for  it  than  usual.  I  believe 
its  price  was  thirteen  pounds. 

Still,  whatever  he  paid  they  all  seemed  to  gallop 
and  jump.  I  always  remember  seeing  George 
Lampton,  who  was  staying  with  someone  for  a 
few  days,  beautifully  mounted,  going  great  guns  in 
a  quick  thing ;  but  by  his  side  went  E.  M.,  jumping 
fence  for  fence  with  him,  and  neither  seemed  to 
have  a  length's  advantage  over  the  other. 

At  the  end  of  the  season  I  had  a  little  steeple- 
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chasing  at  the  Ledbury,  Berks  and  Oxon  at  Abingdon 
and  V.W.H.  at  Oaksey  Hunt  Meetings,  but  never 
got  a  win;  in  fact  I  am  rather  in  sympathy  with 
the  melancholy  jockey  in  The  Arcadians,  who  sadly 
states,  "  I  nearly  got  placed  once,"  and  then  adds, 
"  There  were  four  runners." 

The  following  summer  I  put  in  seven  weeks  in 
London,  a  week  or  so  in  Paris,  six  in  Sweden  again, 
which,  with  a  few  country  house  visits  on  my 
return,  brought  the  hunting  season  round,  which 
this  year,  1888  and  1889,  I  spent  with  a  friend  at 
the  White  Hart  Hotel,  Cricklade. 

My  friend  Willie  Alcock  was  a  first-class  man  to 
hounds,  and  our  friendship  only  ended  with  his 
death,  poor  fellow,  at  an  early  age.  A  couple  of 
years  after  that  of  which  I  am  writing  he  had  to  have 
his  right  hand  cut  off,  but  it  appeared  to  make  no 
difference  to  his  going,  and  he  was  known  in  the 
Grafton  and  Bicester  countries,  where  he  had  settled, 
as  "  the  one-armed  thruster." 

A  mutual  friend  there  told  me  that  one  of  the 
funniest  things  he  ever  saw,  though  rather  gruesome, 
was  one  day  when  Alcock  had  a  fall,  and  the  horse 
got  away  from  him,  with  the  artificial  arm  hanging 
by  its  hook  from  the  reins,  the  straps  which  fixed 
it  to  him  having  happily  broken. 

This  was  the  first  year  of  Mr  Butt  Miller's  master- 
ship of  the  V.W.H.  which  he  only  resigned  lately. 
Cricklade  was  quite  a  good  centre,  as  the  kennels 
of  Butt  Miller's  hounds  were  there,  Lord  Bathurst's 
at  Cirencester  only  eight  miles  off,  and  one  could 
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get  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  in  his  best  country  on 
Wednesdays  at  Swalletts  Gate,  Wooten  Bassett, 
or  neighbouring  meets. 

I  had  bought  two  more  horses  at  Tattersalls 
this  season  from  Jack  White,  who  used  to  hire  out 
a  great  many  to  people  hunting  in  the  summer 
with  the  Devon  and  Somerset,  the  great  advantage 
being  that  they  were  in  hard  condition,  and  if  they 
were  sound  then  would  probably  keep  so,  barring 
accidents  throughout  the  season. 

One  of  these,  named  "  Rocket,"  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, being  fast  and  a  beautiful  fencer,  with  perfect 
manners.  I  rode  him  regularly  for  six  seasons,  when 
he  got  navicular,  and  I  had  him  unnerved,  rode  him 
one  more  season,  and  then  gave  him  to  Arthur 
Brocklehurst  to  carry  a  whip  with  his  harriers,  and 
then  to  be  destroyed. 

The  other  horse,  however,  was  not  much  of  a 
success,  so  I  sold  him  at  a  loss  and  went  up  to 
Tattersalls  to  buy  another. 

There  I  saw  a  most  beautiful  mare  standing 
amongst  some  others  of  Mr  Alfred  Withers',  who  I 
used  to  meet  with  Rothschild's  staghounds.  I 
was,  however,  afraid  she  would  go  far  beyond  my 
price.  I  saw  Mr  Withers  there,  and  he  told  me  he 
had  bought  her  with  a  great  reputation  from  Lord 
Middleton,  and  that  he  was  only  selling  her  as  she 
was  very  fidgety  and  inclined  to  kick.  This  did 
not  put  me  off,  so  I  bought  her  for  quite  a  reasonable 
price — sixty-five  pounds — and  had  her  sent  down 
to  Swindon  and  led  out  to  Cricklade.  A  few  days 
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after  I  started  to  ride  the  mare,  "  Shooting  Star," 
as  she  was  called,  to  a  meet  at  Swindon,  and  never 
did  I  have  such  a  ride.  She  kicked  and  wriggled 
and  kicked  again  the  whole  way  there,  whilst  I  was 
with  them,  which  was  not  long,  and  again  the  whole 
way  back.  When  I  got  home,  and  the  saddle  was 
taken  off,  the  mystery  was  explained.  A  large 
humoury  swelling  had  been  rising,  probably  for 
weeks,  and  at  last  had  burst.  The  vet  accoroUngly 
took  the  matter  in  hand,  and  after  a  time  it  got  well, 
but  the  moment  a  saddle  was  put  on  her  the  kicking 
began  all  over  again.  I  was  at  my  wits'  end  what 
to  do,  when  I  thought  perhaps  a  saddle  could  be 
made  much  larger  (as  the  place  was  at  the  back  of 
the  saddle),  and  hollowed  out  not  to  touch  it.  I 
therefore  wrote  to  my  saddlers,  Whippy  &  Steggal, 
of  North  Audley  Street,  and  next  day  a  man  came 
down  with  a  yard  measure.  About  a  week  after 
the  saddle  arrived,  and  was  put  on,  and,  though  she 
always  swished  her  tail  and  fooled  about  a  little  at 
starting,  she  was  perfectly  all  right,  and  I  rode  her 
for  many  seasons,  she  proving  to  be  quite  one  of  the 
best  horses  for  the  weight  that  she  was  up  to  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  I  several  times  refused  one  hundred 
and  twenty  pounds  for  her. 

There  were  a  good  many  spells  of  frost  that  winter, 
necessitating  adjournments  to  London,  as  Cricklade 
in  the  winter  in  a  frost  was  not  attractive.  Still, 
I  got  in  over  seventy  days,  and  many  of  them  good 
ones.  It  is  a  most  sporting  country,  but  decidedly 
on  the  deep  side,  and  the  fences  take  some  jump- 
ing, but  there  is  no  crowd,  and  the  field  on  the 
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whole  a  sporting  lot.  John  Adamthwait  I  should  say 
was  undoubtedly  the  best  man  to  hounds  in  those 
days,  though  the  master  and  Lord  Cholmondeley 
used  to  go  hard. 

One  day  we  all  turned  out  for  a  meet,  by  invitation, 
of  the  Savernake  Stag  Hounds,  of  which  Mr  Hooper 
Deacon  of  Swindon  Repository  was  the  master. 
It  proved  not  to  be  much  of  a  day's  sport.  For  one 
thing  the  hounds  accustomed  to  the  downs  did  not 
appear  to  take  kindly  to  the  big  thorn  fences,  and  I 
was  much  amused  at  Butt  Miller  dismounting  and 
politely  offering  to  lift  one  hound  over  a  very  thick 
fence,  as  he  did  not  seem  to  know  quite  how  to  get 
to  the  other  side.  The  huntsman,  though  civil, 
appeared  annoyed  at  this. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  I  paid  some  visits  to 
different  friends'  houses,  for  various  hunt  meetings. 
At  one  near  Stratford-on-Avon  for  the  Warwickshire 
races,  I  remember,  we  all  went  to  a  ball  at  the  Lucys' 
at  Charlcote,  memorable  from  Shakespeare  having 
been  brought  there  before  the  Sir  Thomas  Lucy 
of  those  days  for  poaching  in  the  park. 

I  again  went  that  summer  to  Sweden,  where  I 
found  my  friend  at  the  house  in  the  forest.  The 
weather  was  exceedingly  hot,  and  the  flies  made 
life  a  burden.  The  evenings,  however,  were 
deliciously  cool,  and  it  seemed  a  sin  to  go  to  bed, 
as  of  course  it  was  never  dark.  At  my  suggestion, 
therefore,  we  tried  turning  night  into  day,  sleeping 
one  afternoon  and  getting  up  in  the  evening  to 
breakfast  instead  of  dinner,  then  afterwards  going 
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for  a  long  ride  in  the  cool  of  the  night,  and  returning 
to  dinner  about  one-thirty  at  night,  supper  being 
about  five  in  the  morning,  and  bed  soon  after. 
This  we  did  for  about  forty-eight  hours,  much  to  my 
enjoyment,  but  then  the  ladies  of  the  party  struck, 
as  they  said  they  could  not  sleep  properly  in  the  day, 
also  the  cocks  would  crow  just  as  they  were  going 
to  sleep,  and,  as  the  Count  plaintively  remarked, 
"  I  can  order  everything  here  to  be  as  I  will,  but  not 
the  sun  or  the  cocks.  They  will  not  crow  in  the 
evening." 


CHAPTER   IX 

WHILST  staying  in  the  autumn  with  friends  at  Market 
Drayton  I  fell  in  love  with  the  country  in  that 
neighbourhood,  so  the  end  of  October  found  me 
settled  at  Whitchurch,  in  Shropshire,  a  capital  centre, 
as  one  can  get  five  days  a  week  therefrom,  without 
training,  with  the  North  and  South  Cheshire,  Sir 
Watkin  Wynn's,  and  North  Shropshire,  with  an 
occasional  day  with  the  North  Staffordshire  Hounds. 

I  got  a  very  good  range  of  stabling,  belonging  to  the 
stud  groom  of  a  friend  of  mine,  Reggie  Mainwaring, 
for  many  years  handicapper  to  the  Jockey  Club,  and 
who  has  lately  died.  He  was  one  of  the  best  and 
straightest  of  men,  but  as  a  boy  lost  one  of  his  eyes, 
I  think  from  a  gun  accident,  and  wore  a  glass  one, 
which  gave  him  rather  a  curious  look.  A  story  was 
told  of  him  that  when  he  first  met  the  late  King,  then 
Prince  of  Wales,  he,  the  Prince,  was  anxious  to  buy 
one  of  Reggie  Wainwaring's  horses,  and  sent  for  him, 
but  after  some  talk  the  deal  fell  through,  the  Prince 
saying  to  a  friend,  "  You  know,  I  feel  sure  there  is 
something  wrong  with  the  horse,  Mainwaring  had  such 
a  curious  shifty  look  in  his  eye  when  he  was  talking 
to  me  about  it."  How  amused  the  King  must  after- 
wards have  been,  when  he  knew  him  well,  and  dis- 
covered it  was  a  glass  one  that  caused  his  suspicions. 

This  is  not  supposed  to  be  a  diary,  so  I  now  propose 
127 
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to  jot  down  a  few  memories  of  occurrences  during  the 
four  seasons  I  spent  at  Whitchurch,  irrespective  of 
their  chronological  order. 

First,  let  me  say  of  the  field,  how  friendly  and 
unstiff  (if  I  may  coin  a  word)  I  found  them  to  a 
stranger,  that  being  all  the  more  remarkable  when  one 
thinks  of  the  size  of  the  fields.  Besides  those  living 
in  the  country,  twenty  horse-boxes  from  Manchester, 
and  the  same  from  Liverpool,  being  no  uncommon 
number,  and  three  hundred  people  being  considered 
by  no  means  an  exceptional  crowd. 

The  Cheshire  regular  hunting  always  commenced 
by  a  gathering  of  the  Tarporley  Hunt  Club  at  the 
"  Swan  "  at  Tarporley.  This  club,  by  its  rules  framed 
in  1762,  agreed  to  meet  there  twice  annually,  the 
first  meeting  to  be  held  the  second  Monday  in 
November,  the  second  to  be  a  movable  feast,  but 
each  meeting  to  last  seven  days. 

The  Rules  of  the  Club,  published  in  Mr  Egerton 
Warburton's  book  of  poems,  are  most  interesting 
and  amusing  : 

Rule  9.  Three  collar  bumpers  to  be  drank  after 
dinner,  and  the  same  after  supper  :  after  they  are 
drank,  every  member  may  do  as  he  pleases  in  regard 
to  drinking. 

Rule  13.  Every  member  has  the  liberty  of  intro- 
ducing his  Friend,  but  must  pay  for  him  as  far  as  his 
ordinarys. 

Rule  1 6.  If  any  member  of  this  Society  should 
marry,  he  is  to  present  the  Hunt  with  a  pair  of  stiff- 
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topp'd,  well-stitch'd  buckskin  gloves  each.     (Some 
readings  read  "  breeches  "  for  "  gloves.") 

Then,  under  "  The  Orders  of  the  Tarporley  Hunt," 
comes  in  1764  that  the  penalty  for  marrying  shall  be 
changed,  from  a  pair  of  breeches  for  every  member 
of  the  hunt,  to  the  sum  of  one  guinea  each,  to  be 
spent  on  breeches. 

November  1764.  Voted  that  the  members  of  the 
hunt  be  limited  to  twenty. 

November  1765.  Mr  John  Barry  having  sent  the 
Fox  Hounds  to  a  different  place  to  what  was  ordered, 
and  not  meeting  them  himself  at  that  place,  was  sent 
to  Coventry,  but  returned  upon  giving  six  bottles 
of  Claret  to  the  Hunt. 

yd  February  1766.  Voted  that  any  member  of 
this  Hunt  that  marries  a  second  time  shall  give  two 
pairs  of  leather  breeches  to  each  member  of  the  Hunt. 

2nd  November  1766.  Mr  Crewe  fined  for  having 
his  bridle  lapt  with  red  and  blue.  Mr  John  Barry 
fined  for  not  having  taken  the  binding  off  the 
button-holes  of  his  waistcoat.  Lord  Grosvenor  fined 
for  riding  to  cover  with  a  white  saddle  cloth, 
and  likewise  for  having  his  bridle  lapt  with  white. 
Lord  Grosvenor  having  quitted  the  Hunt  on  the 
Tuesday  without  leave,  was  fined  five  guineas. 

1769.  Agreed  that  the  number  of  this  Hunt  be 
enlarged  to  twenty-five  members,  but  shall  never 
exceed  the  same.  Agreed  that  the  Rule  9  shall  be 
altered,  and  that  instead  of  three  collar  glasses,  only 
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one  shall  be  drunk  after  dinner,  except  a  fox  is  killed 
above  ground,  and  then,  after  the  Lady  Patroness, 
another  collar  glass  shall  be  drunk  to  Fox-hunting. 

The  club  still  exists,  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
being  the  green  collar.  As  Egerton  Warburton,  poet 
and  member  of  the  club,  sings : 

"  Though  scarlet  in  colour  our  clothing, 
Our  collars  though  green  in  their  hue, 
The  red  cap  of  liberty  loathing, 
Each  man  is  at  heart  a  True  Blue." 

And  again  : 

"  The  sport  they  began  may  we  still  carry  on, 
And  we  forty  good  fellows,  who  meet  at  the  Swan, 
To  the  green  collar  stick,  tho'  our  breeches  be  gone, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

Still,  whether  clad  in  short  garments  or  long, 

With  a  Cotton  to  sing  us  a  fox-hunting  song, 

And  a  Corbet  to  lead  us,  we  cannot  go  wrong, 

Which  nobody  can  deny." 

A  kind  of  horse-show  for  farmers  is  one  of  the 
functions  at  which  prizes  are  given,  I  think,  for  the 
best  horses  bred  from  the  hunt  stallions,  but  of  that 
I  am  not  quite  sure.  What  I  am  quite  sure  of  is,  that 
the  club  dinners  at  the  "  Swan  "  are  most  excellent  : 
in  my  days  they  were  done  by  the  cook  of  the  Queen's 
Hotel  at  Manchester,  the  only  house  I  know  out  of 
London  where  turtle  soup,  fit  to  eat,  can  be  procured. 

I  dined  with  them  several  times,  and  on  one  occasion 
heard  a  most  excellent  speech  from  a  gentleman 
returning  thanks  for  the  visitors.  His  name  was 
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George  Wyndham,  and  I  think  he  has  spoken  several 
times  since  "  in  another  place."  I  cannot  at  this 
length  of  time  hope  to  remember  his  words,  and  much 
of  the  effect  was  due  to  his  well-known  charm  of 
voice  and  manner,  but  the  commencement  of  it  was : 
"  This  morning  I  was  present  at  a  very  different 
gathering,  held  amongst  other  surroundings.  It 
consisted,  among  others,  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
the  Dean  of  So-and-so,  etc.,  etc.,  and  was  held  in  the 
chapter  house  of  the  cathedral.  The  object  of  that 
meeting  was  the  putting  down  of  drink,  but,  gentle- 
men, I  feel  sure  that  had  those  dignitaries  been  present 
here  this  evening  they  would  agree  with  me  that 
more  had  been  done  here  during  the  last  two  hours 
towards  the  achievement  of  that  object  than  their 
society  was  likely  to  accomplish  in  a  generation." 
To  me  I  always  couple  it  as  a  sample  of  happy  after- 
dinner  oratory  with  that  well-known  tale  of  the  man, 
suddenly  called  on  for  a  speech  after  dinner,  who 
commenced  by  saying  :  "  Probably  the  only  moment 
of  comfort  Daniel  experienced  when  in  the  lions'  den 
was  when  he  realised  at  any  rate  when  that  dinner  was 
over  he  would  not  have  to  make  a  speech.  These 
were  my  feelings  on  coming  here  to-night,  and  now 
I  have  been  called  upon  to  reply  to  this  toast." 

The  Tarporley  Meeting  being  over,  regular  hunting 
began — that  is  to  say,  red  coats  were  worn.  I,  not 
knowing  this  local  custom,  had  the  honour  and  glory 
of  appearing  in  pink,  the  only  person  in  that  colour, 
at  a  meet  of  the  South  Cheshire  on  November  the 
second,  naturally  supposing  that  it  was  the  correct 
wear  from  November  the  first  onwards. 
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The  countiy  in  those  days  was  divided,  the  bitch 
pack,  under  Mr  Reginald  Corbet,  hunting  Tuesdays 
and  Fridays,  and  the  North  Cheshire — Master, 
Captain  Parke  Yates — hunting  the  other  four  days. 
After  the  death  of  Mr  Corbet  the  whole  country  was 
united  under  the  mastership  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Westminster,  who,  when  I  was  there,  used  to  hunt  in 
the  holidays  in  a  grey  suit  with  an  Eton  collar. 

I  was  fortunate  enough,  before  I  had  been  there 
long,  to  be  of  slight  service  to  Mr  Corbet  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  One  day  I  got  thoroughly  out  of  a  run  in 
some  manner,  which  I  now  forget,  and  was  trotting 
along,  hoping  to  fall  in  with  them  at  a  check,  when  I 
overtook  a  figure  plodding  along  on  foot,  who  I  at 
once  saw  to  be  the  master  and  huntsman.  I  had 
always  been  taught,  from  my  earliest  youth,  that  the 
huntsman  was  the  most  important  person  out,  so  at 
once  pulled  up,  and,  after  some  protestations  on  his 
part,  got  him  to  get  on  my  horse,  which  happened  to 
be  "  Shooting  Star,"  one  of  my  best.  Mr  Corbet  called 
back  to  me,  "  They  will  bring  you  my  horse  before 
long,"  and  disappeared.  I  lit  a  cigarette,  and  sat  on 
the  next  gate,  and  presently  saw  A.  J.  Hornby,  or 
"  Monkey  Hornby,"  as  he  is  universally  called, 
towing  the  master's  horse  towards  me.  I  met  him 
and  thanked  him  profusely  for  his  trouble.  I 
thought  I  noticed  that  he  was  naturally  a  little 
annoyed  that  he  had  missed  the  run  for  the  sake  of 
bringing  me,  a  complete  stranger  as  I  then  was  to  him, 
a  horse.  Still,  there  it  was,  and  I  mounted  and  rode 
quietly  on,  until  I  came  upon  the  hounds  and  the 
rest  of  the  field.  They  had  killed,  and  Mr  Corbet 
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was  busy  breaking  up  his  fox.  I  took  my  mare  from 
the  countryman  who  was  holding  it,  giving  him  the 
master's  in  exchange,  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  field. 
We  then  drew  again,  found,  and  had  quite  a  good  run, 
and  this  time  I  was  not  out  of  it,  but  well  in  it. 
After  it  was  over,  and  hounds  had  eaten  their  fox, 
Mr  Corbet  announced  he  would  do  no  more  that  day, 
and  we  all  pulled  our  horses  back  to  let  hounds  pass. 
As  he  passed  he  caught  sight  of  me,  and  recognising 
me,  stopped  and  said :  "  I  don't  know  who  you  are, 
but  you  are  a  damned  good  fellow.  You  stopped  and 
put  me  up  when  a  lot  of  others  galloped  past  me. 
You're  a  damned  good  fellow.  Good-night  !  "  I 
touched  my  hat  with  a  self-conscious  smirk,  but  could 
not  have  felt  more  pleased  if  Queen  Victoria  had 
noticed  me,  though  probably  in  different  words,  for 
I  had  a  great  respect  for  the  dear  old  sportsman,  which 
almost  grew  into  love  as  I  got  to  know  him  better. 
At  any  rate  from  that  day  I  received  nothing  but 
kindness  and  consideration  from  him. 

By  far  the  finest  country  was  that  of  Sir  Watkin 
Wynn,  on  the  Cheshire  side.  Also  the  North  Cheshire 
country  near  Eaton,  and  the  crowds  at  their  Thurs- 
day meets  were  enormous.  It  was  a  well-mounted, 
hard-riding  field  too,  and  runs  were  frequently  spoilt 
at  the  start  by  hounds  being  hustled  off  the  line  before 
they  had  thoroughly  got  settled.  Of  course  this  was 
inexcusable,  but  the  temptation  was  great,  for,  with 
over  three  hundred  out,  unless  one  got  down  pretty 
well  in  front  to  the  first  fence  at  one  of  the,  say,  half- 
a-dozen  jumpable  places  in  it,  one's  chance  of  getting 
away  was  poor.  I  can  never  forget  the  rush  there 
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was  when  hounds  found  and  went  away,  and  Captain 
Parke  Yates  kept  us  back  no  longer :  it  was  like  the 
start  of  a  race,  or  a  charge  of  cavalry  down  to  the  first 
fence,  and  away  again  to  the  next,  and  then  if  one  got 
a  start,  and  hounds  did  not  check  it  was  pleasant 
enough,  as  the  fields  were  large  and  the  fences, 
though  rather  trappy,  jumpable  in  most  places. 

The  Wynnstay,  too,  were  a  beautiful  pack,  Lockey 
and  Sir  Watkin  hunting  them  alternate  days. 
There  were  always  a  great  many  ladies  out  with  them, 
some  of  them  rather  wild,  and  I  used  to  feel  it  a  rather 
doubtful  pleasure  if  one  of  them  selected  me  to  follow. 
There  was  one  who  was  nicknamed  "  Me  first,"  as 
she  used  to  gallop  into  a  crowd  at  a  gap  saying  "  Me 
first,"  very  often  not  waiting  her  turn. 

However,  dangerous  ladies  are  to  be  found  in  other 
countries,  though  I  admit  that  some  men  are  quite 
as  bad.  Colonel  "  Jimmy  "  Coates  told  me  that  on 
one  occasion,  in  Leicestershire,  he  came  down  at  a 
brook,  and  was  immediately  jumped  on  by  a.  hard- 
riding  lady,  who  galloped  on  without  a  word. 

A  friend  of  hers  at  a  check  said  to  her :  "  Your  horse 
has  blood  on  him  ;  I  hope  you  have  not  had  an 
accident."  "  Oh  no,  thanks,"  was  the  reply.  "  I 
suppose  it  is  the  blood  and  brains  of  the  man  I 
jumped  on  back  at  the  brook !  " 

One  of  the  best  men  with  Sir  Watkin  was  Colonel 
Rivers  Bulkeley,  who  was  chosen  to  pilot  the  Empress 
of  Austria  when  she  came  to  hunt  in  Cheshire  from 
Combermere  Abbey.  He  was  always  most  kind  and 
friendly  in  giving  a  hand,  or  catching  a  horse  after 
a  fall.  I  remember  once  being  with  him  away  from 
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the  rest  of  the  field,  when  the  South  Cheshire  hounds 
were  running  hard,  and  we  came  to  an  unjumpable 
brook.  Rivers  Bulkeley  said :  "  I  think  the  bottom 
is  sound — go  on."  My  horse,  rather  excited,  slid 
down  the  bank  and  rushed  up  the  opposite  one,  I 
losing  both  stirrups,  which  fell  into  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  Rivers  Bulkeley  then  crept  slowly  down, 
turned  his  horse  sideways,  and  stepped  off  on  the 
opposite  bank.  It  was  not  until  then  that  I  dis- 
covered my  loss.  "  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  the 
Colonel.  "  Come  along — we  have  got  hounds  to 
ourselves."  So  off  we  went.  After  two  or  three 
fences,  however,  I  had  had  enough  of  it,  so  pulling 
up  I  returned  sadly  to  the  brook.  Getting  a  man 
with  a  hayrake  we  collected  my  stirrups,  but  by 
that  time  hounds  were  far  away. 

The  Peckforton  hills  were  the  boundary  between 
the  two  countries,  and  foxes  were  very  apt  to  run  to 
them,  generally  getting  away  if  they  did  so.  One 
season  the  South  Cheshire  ran  what  was  believed 
to  be  the  same  fox  four  times  to  the  hills  from 
Wardle  or  Hurlston  coverts,  and  a  steeplechase  it 
was.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  be  well  in  it  several 
times ;  it  took  just  forty  minutes  as  hard  as  horses 
could  gallop.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  last  fence 
but  one  before  the  road,  a  lady  who  was  following 
me  fell.  I  heard  the  crash  and  turned  my  head,  to 
see  her  horse's  four  feet  pointing  to  the  sky,  whilst 
he  rolled  backward  and  forward  on  her.  I  felt 
too  sick  to  go  to  her  for  a  moment  and,  someone 
else  stopping,  I  went  on  after  her  horse,  which  I  led 
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back,  expecting  to  find  her  fatally  injured.  To  my 
astonishment,  however,  she  was  only  a  little  bruised 
and  pinched.  The  pommel  had  happened  to  get 
nearly  all  the  horse's  weight,  and  her  screams  were 
those  of  fright,  and  not  of  pain. 

At  the  northern  end  of  these  Peckforton  hills 
stood  Peckforton  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord  Tollemache. 
His  son,  afterwards  the  second  Lord,  lived  at  Tilston 
near  Tarporley,  and  once  when  I  was  staying  with 
him  "  the  old  Lord,"  as  he  was  styled,  called.  He 
was  a  sportsman  of  the  old  school,  and  came  driving 
in  a  curricle  and  pair.  Some  of  the  stories  he  told 
me  of  the  old  days  were  very  interesting.  I  remember 
one  of  how  he  was  once  driving  the  galloping  Chester 
night  mail  down  from  London,  when  suddenly, 
just  ahead,  he  saw  a  flock  of  sheep  lying  down  in  the 
road.  He  had  only  a  second  to  think,  and  to  pull 
up  was  impossible,  so  shouting  at  his  horses  he  went 
into  them  at  full  gallop,  the  speed  at  which  he  went 
keeping  the  coach  from  overturning.  "  What  about 
the  sheep  ?  "  I  asked  him.  "  I  can't  remember 
now,"  he  said,  "  but  I  believe  the  contractors  had 
a  very  heavy  bill  to  pay  for  mutton ;  but  that  was 
better  than  upsetting,  and  then  we  kept  our  time." 
Not  very  long  after  I  saw  him  in  his  curricle  at  a 
meet  of  the  Cheshire  at  Oulton.  I  believe  it  was 
then  he  caught  a  chill  which  caused  his  death,  at  the 
age  of  ninety.  Indeed,  one  of  the  fine  old  school ! 

On  Mondays  I  often  used  to  get  a  day  with  the 
North  Shropshire  hounds,  Mr  Heywood  Lonsdale 
being  the  master.  Their  country,  however,  had  a 
good  deal  of  woodland,  particularly  near  Whitchurch, 
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where  the  great  covert  called  the  Twemlows  was 
situated. 

Farther  south  was  Hawkstone,  Lord  Hill's  place, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks  in  England  from 
the  artist's  point  of  view  ;  but  without  much  attrac- 
tion to  the  fox-hunter,  as  foxes  when  they  once  got 
amongst  its  hills  were  very  hard  to  persuade  to 
leave. 

Mr  Lonsdale  lived  at  Shavington,  which  was  in 
Sir  Watkin's  country,  and  he  owned  anothei  large 
house,  called  Cloverley,  just  across  the  park.  I 
believe  this  house  had  been  left  to  him  on  condition 
that  it  was  not  let,  or  something  of  the  sort ;  at  any 
rate  it  was  not  lived  in,  but  they  used  to  have  a  ball 
there  once  a  year.  On  one  occasion  it  was  a  masked 
fancy-dress  ball  until  midnight,  when  dancers  were 
to  unmask.  A  good  many  of  us,  however,  found 
dancing  in  masks  rather  sultry,  and  by  eleven  I 
found  the  cloak-room  pretty  full  of  men  with  faces 
as  red  as  their  coats,  smoking  cigarettes  and  waiting 
for  midnight  to  strike. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  dancing,  for  those  who 
liked  it,  throughout  the  season,  as  besides  the  hunt 
balls  a  number  of  private  ones  were  given. 

I  remember  a  particularly  good  fancy-dress  one 
given  by  Sir  George  Chetwode  at  Oakley.  They  had 
one  of  the  temporary  ballrooms  built  on,  then  a 
novelty,  and  everything  very  well  done.  Two  of 
my  friends,  subalterns  in  the  gth  Lancers  and  ist 
Life  Guards,  went  as  the  Babes  in  the  Wood,  being 
beautifully  got  up — the  female  babe  in  a  sun- 
bonnet,  short  frock,  white  socks  and  sandals.  Some- 
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thing  went  wrong  somewhere,  necessitating  a  pin 
or  a  stitch,  so  he  went  off  to  the  ladies'  cloak-room 
to  get  the  maid  there  to  put  him  right.  He  said 
when,  in  answer  to  her  question  what  she  could  do 
for  him,  he  replied  in  his  manly  voice,  the  girl  nearly 
fainted,  as  until  then  she  had  taken  him  to  be  a 
woman,  and  he  certainly  looked  it.  A  lady  asked 
me  during  the  evening  "  who  that  terribly  made- 
up  person  was  I  had  taken  in  to  supper,"  and  I 
remember  several  people  in  the  supper-room  looking 
rather  shocked  at  his  smoking  a  cigarette,  and  the 
difficulty  I  had  in  preventing  him  showing  me  the 
richness  and  number  of  his  lace  petticoats. 

People  were  very  kind  in  asking  me  to  stay  with 
them  for  races,  balls  and  meets,  also,  those  who 
lived  near,  to  dinner.  And  I  certainly  dined  out 
more  nights  than  at  home. 

I  remember  once  being  on  my  way  to  one  of  these 
houses,  and  travelling  in  a  second-class  smoking 
carriage.  A  number  of  maids  and  valets  got  in  who 
did  not  know  me  by  sight.  One  of  the  men  produced 
a  silver  cigar-case,  and  after  obtaining  the  ladies' 
consent  passed  it  round  and  lit  up.  They  then 
said :  "  Where  are  you  going  for  this  ball  ? " 
"  To  the  so-and-so's,"  was  the  answer,  naming 
some  people  I  knew  well.  "  Ah,"  was  the  reply, 
"  a  nice  house  to  stay  at.  I  always  enjoy  our  visits 
there.  We  are  going  to  the  Blanks',"  naming  the 
house  to  which  I  too  was  going.  There  was  a  rush 
and  scurry  at  the  station,  and  I  lost  sight  of  them, 
but  later,  as  I  was  on  my  way  downstairs  to  dinner, 
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I  met  one  of  my  late  travelling  companions  coming 
out  of  her  mistress's  room  with  a  candle  in  her  hand, 
which  she  nearly  dropped  in  her  consternation  at 
seeing  me. 

One  beautiful  house  was  Dorfold,  belonging  to 
Mr  Henry  Tollemache,  but  which  at  that  time  was 
let  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr  Roundell,  who  used 
to  ask  me  there.  The  panelling  was  very  fine,  and 
there  was  a  staircase  each  step  of  which  was  just 
a  solid  square  oak  beam.  Henry  Tollemache  was 
the  member,  and  had  not  much  time  for  hunting, 
but  used  to  get  a  certain  amount.  There  was  a 
story  told  of  him,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  cannot 
vouch,  but  which  I  hope  he  will  forgive  me  for 
repeating  if  not  true,  how  one  day  he  had  two  horses 
out,  and  having  a  new  groom,  who  did  not  know  the 
country,  he  told  him  at  the  meet  to  keep  near  Mr 
Corbet's  servants — of  course  meaning  the  second 
horsemen.  This  was  in  the  days  before  Mr  Corbet 
hunted  them  himself.  They  soon  found,  and  Mr 
Tollemache,  the  huntsman,  and  a  few  others  had 
quite  the  best  of  it  for  a  fast  forty  minutes.  As  he 
jumped  the  last  fence  into  the  field  where  hounds 
had  killed  their  fox,  he  was  nearly  knocked  over  by 
someone,  and  on  turning  to  expostulate  found  it  was 
his  own  groom,  on  a  thoroughly  blown  second  horse. 
Naturally  he  wanted  to  know  the  meaning  of  this, 
when  the  lad  touched  his  hat  and  said :  "  You  told 
me  to  keep  with  Mr  Corbet's  servants,  and  I've 
been  doing  my  best  to  keep  as  near  him  as  I  could," 
pointing  to  the  huntsman. 

Another  good  friend  to  me  was  Squire  Cudworth 
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Poole  of  Marbury,  where  I  used  to  lunch  and  dine 
most  Sundays  during  the  season.  He  too  was  a 
green  collar,  but  his  weight  prevented  him  from 
riding  hard,  though  he  used  to  follow  at  a  safe 
distance  on  immense  black  horses.  He  had  a 
peculiar  breed  of  terrier,  like  a  very  leggy,  weedy 
fox-terrier,  which  I  believe  had  been  in  his  family 
for  a  long  time  ;  at  any  rate  when  I  knew  him  they 
appeared  as  if  a  strain  of  commoner  blood  would 
do  them  good,  for  they  had  got  almost  like  whippets, 
and  were  rather  spoilt,  walking  about  on  the  table 
at  meals. 

One  whom  I  often  met  at  Marbury  and  other  houses, 
besides  out  hunting,  was  the  late  Lord  Combermere. 
As  all  the  world  knows,  he  was  one  of  our  finest  judges 
of  a  horse,  and  was  blest  with  the  kindliest  of  hearts. 
I  remember  he  once  told  me  of  a  number  of  amusing 
old  letters  and  papers  he  had  found  stored  away  in 
old  drawers  in  the  library  at  Combermere  Abbey. 
One  was  from  a  tenant  farmer  to  either  his  father 
or  grandfather,  who  had  a  large  family,  and  used 
to  put  them  out  to  walk  like  puppies  with  various 
tenants.  The  letter  was  short  and  ran,  "  Please 
send  and  fetch  home  Master  George,  he  is  lousy ! " 

Not  very  long  after,  as  Lord  Combermere  was 
about  to  cross  a  street  in  London,  I  think  Piccadilly, 
seeing  a  cab  coming  he  stepped  back,  and  somehow 
caught  his  heel  on  the  curb  and  fell,  causing  his 
death. 

He  was  brought  to  Wrenbury  to  be  buried,  and  it 
was  a  curious  sight  as  carriage  after  carriage  drove 
up,  and  the  well-known  faces  of  the  hunting  field 
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came  into  the  little  church,  the  road  outside  remind- 
ing one  of  a  popular  meet,  a  thought  quickly  dis- 
pelled as  one  heard  the  tolling  bell  and  looked  at 
the  sad,  grave  faces  of  those  present. 

Ah,  well,  a  man  must  be  quite  sure  that  he  prefers 
a  slow  and  lingering  end  before  he  utters  the  words 
"  from  sudden  death,  good  Lord  deliver  us." 


CHAPTER    X 

HARD  riders  there  were  many,  and  as  I  think  over 
the  names  it  comes  as  quite  a  shock  how  many  are 
dead.  One  of  the  first  to  occur  to  me  died  only 
this  year,  in  Kent,  near  where  I  am  now  living 
— "  Wenty  "  Hope  Johnstone,  twice  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  winning  gentlemen  steeplechase  jockeys, 
and  celebrated  as  the  winner  three  times  of  the  Grand 
Military  Gold  Cup,  and  whose  name  will  always 
be  coupled  with  that  of  the  grey  "  Champion,"  to 
whom  I  have  often  paid  my  respects  in  his  box  at 
Tarporley. 

Then  "  Billy  "  Morris,  whose  name  was  a  house- 
hold word,  and  whose  death  will  ever  remain  a 
mystery.  It  happened  when  hunting  with  the 
North  Cheshire  he  was  riding  rather  wide  of  hounds. 
The  next  thing  known  was  that  a  man  in  a  red  coat 
stopped  at  a  farm  and  said :  "  There  is  a  man  badly 
hurt  back  there,  you  had  better  see  to  him,"  and 
went  off.  They  found  poor  Morris  dead,  but  with 
his  scarf  loosened  round  his  throat  and  the  pin  stuck 
in  the  lapel  of  his  coat.  The  supposition  was  that 
the  unknown  man  had  crossed  him  at  the  fence, 
and  knocked  him  over,  breaking  his  neck,  had  done 
what  he  could,  and  then  had  got  frightened,  and 
bolted  for  fear  of  the  blame  that  might  attach  to  him. 

Another,  also  gone,  was  "  Jock "  Trotter,  late 
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Master  of  the  Meath,  and  of  whom  an  Irishman  in 
a  burst  of  admiration  said  :  "  Furst  come  the  fox, 
and  then  comes  Captain  Throtter,  and  then  come 
the  hounds  and  the  rest  of  the  gentry." 

Of  course,  he  was  most  beautifully  mounted, 
acting  as  he  was  as  a  kind  of  Master  of  the  Horse 
for  Lord  Dudley,  who  had  over  thirty  horses  standing 
at  Malpas,  and  always  having  two,  and  sometimes 
three,  horses  out  a  day.  Still,  the  best  horses  in 
the  world  will  not  keep  a  man  constantly  in  front 
six  days  a  week,  as  undoubtedly  Jock  Trotter 
generally  was. 

"  Monkey  "  Hornby,  too,  was  generally  well  in 
front,  and  I  believe  is  still  hard  at  it. 

Another  extremely  hard  rider,  but  one  who  never 
seemed  to  have  much  of  an  eye  for  hounds,  and  often 
went  on  jumping  fences  bearing  to  the  right  when 
hounds  were  obviously  turning  left-handed,  was 
James  Tomkinson,  or  "  Jumping  Jimmy "  as  he 
was  called.  Only  last  year  in  the  Parliamentary 
Point  to  Point  did  he  break  his  neck,  to  the  regret 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

No  place  was  too  large  or  too  impossible  to  stop 
him.  On  one  occasion  he  tried  to  jump  a  lock  on 
the  canal,  and  got  in.  The  lock  was  full  at  the  time, 
and  the  gates  had  to  be  opened  and  the  lock  emptied 
before  he  could  be  floated  out  and  brought  to  shore 
on  the  bank. 

He  used  occasionally  to  fall  foul  of  Mr  Corbet  by 
riding  too  near  hounds,  and  Mr  Corbet  had  the  true 
master  of  hounds'  temper,  and  used  to  tell  him  of  it. 
I  remember  once  riding  home  from  hunting  with  Mr 
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Corbet  on  one  of  these  occasions  when,  on  passing 
a  particularly  nasty-looking  fence,  he  said  to  me, 
"  There,  that's  where  Jimmy  Tomkinson  jumped 
to-day,  and  near  hounds  too.  Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  place  ?  "  "  Never  mind,  Mr  Corbet,"  I 
said,  "  he  will  break  his  neck  one  of  these  days,  and 
then  you  will  have  no  more  trouble."  "  Break  his 
neck,  indeed  !  "  was  the  answer.  "  Why,  you  couldn't 
kill  him  with  a  hatchet  !  "  Alas,  however,  my 
prophecy,  jokingly  made,  has  now  come  true. 

But  of  all  the  men  out  with  hounds  at  that  time 
I  would  put  Fred  Hassal  first.  In  those  days  he 
trained  and  rode  jumpers  at  Ash,  near  Combermere. 
Whenever  hounds  ran,  Fred  Hassal  seemed  to  be 
there,  and  there  was  this  great  difference  between 
him  and  most  of  those  I  have  mentioned — they, 
generally  at  any  rate,  were  riding  made  hunters 
that  they  knew,  whereas  Hassal  would  probably 
be  on  some  four-year-old,  or  some  brute  that  its 
owner  did  not  like.  A  good  many  people  who  had 
got  a  horse  which  had  some  trick  they  objected 
to,  such  as  rushing  at  his  fences,  or  refusing,  used 
to  get  him  to  ride  it  once  or  twice  for  them  to  give 
it  a  lesson.  "  Let  them  all  come,"  seemed  to  be  his 
motto,  and,  as  soon  as  hounds  began  to  run,  Hassal 
would  appear  riding  his  own  line,  with  no  fuss  and 
bother,  and  the  horse  behaving  like  a  perfect  gentle- 
man. 

I  suppose  it  was  complete  absence  of  fear,  coupled 
with  perfect  hands,  that  did  it. 

I  remember  once  riding  one  of  my  best  horses, 
and  coming  to  a  very  nasty  fence,  from  which  the 
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field  turned  away.  I  noticed  Hassal,  who  I  knew 
was  riding  a  raw  four-year-old,  scuttle  off  to  the 
right ;  so,  knowing  he  knew  the  country,  and  think- 
ing what  he  on  a  "  young  'un  "  could  do  I  could, 
I  followed  him.  It  was  as  nasty  a  place  as  ever  I 
crossed  ;  first  a  little  ditch  in  front  of  a  gap  close  to 
a  tree,  hardly  wide  enough  for  the  horse,  and  with  the 
best  chance  in  the  world  of  smashing  your  knee  ; 
then  a  steep  bank  down,  full  of  stubs,  at  the  bottom 
a  fence  along  which  one  had  to  ride  for  some  yards, 
and  then  over  a  stiff  little  rail  with  a  drop  into  a 
lane.  All  this  Hassal  and  the  four-year-old  did 
without  the  slightest  hesitation  or  fuss,  as  though 
they  were  merely  jumping  a  hurdle. 

Of  course,  he  used  to  come  some  imperial  falls 
at  times,  and  I  remember  helping  to  get  him  carted 
home  once  when  very  badly  knocked  about,  and  I 
feared  seriously,  but  he  was  about  again  before  many 
days  were  over,  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 

Mentioning  hitting  one's  knee  against  a  tree 
reminds  me  of  a  very  nasty  smash  I  got  when  out 
with  the  Shropshire.  We  were  crossing  a  ford 
through  a  stream,  which  had  a  bridle  gate  on  the 
far  side  with  a  strong  spring  on  it  to  keep  it  shut. 
I  was  in  the  water,  and  had  just  got  the  gate  half 
open,  when  a  farmer  on  a  young  horse  plunged  in 
behind  me  and  cannoned  into  my  horse.  This 
made  him  jump  forward,  and  I  got  the  full  weight  of 
two  horses  and  two  men  on  my  instep  against  the 
corner  of  the  gate-post.  I  rolled  off  as  soon  as  I 
was  through  the  gate,  and  lay  in  the  field  in  agony. 
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I  then  rode  back  to  Wem,  left  my  horse  there, 
and  returned  by  train  to  Whitchurch,  sending  a  man 
for  my  horse.  Now  it  so  happened  I  had  on  a  pair 
of  Hartley's  new  top-boots  that  day,  so  refusing 
my  man's  suggestion  to  let  him  cut  them  off  I 
somehow  with  his  help  fought  my  way  out  of  them. 
My  foot  immediately  swelled  up,  until  there  appeared 
to  be  no  foot  at  all  except  one  resembling  an  elephant's. 
How  to  ride  was  now  the  question,  when  I  bethought 
me  of  a  dear  old  sportsman  called  Parker,  now  no 
more,  who  was  celebrated  for  the  size  of  his  feet. 
I  therefore  sent  round  and  borrowed  one  of  his 
walking  boots  and  one  of  his  stirrups,  as  his  boots 
would  not  get  into  mine ;  and  then,  after  binding 
up  the  stirrup  with  a  flannel  bandage,  to  prevent  my 
foot  "  going  home  "  and  touching  the  iron,  I  was 
able  to  get  out  and  hunt  next  day,  though  a  nuisance 
to  everybody  in  a  gateway  by  my  constant  appeals 
to  them  to  "  mind  my  foot,"  and  had  to  hunt  with 
a  gaiter  on  that  leg  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Another  rather  nasty  smash  I  had  was,  as  usual, 
over  a  very  small  place.  I  was  staying  with  Mr 
Corbet  at  Adderley,  and  during  a  run  came  to  a 
small  bank  about  two  feet  high.  My  horse  put  his 
fore  feet  on  it  and  the  whole  thing  gave  way  under 
him,  being  rotten  with  rabbit  holes,  the  result  being 
that  he  and  I  rolled  over  and  over  like  a  rabbit  shot 
in  the  head.  In  getting  up  he  trod  on  my  ribs,  and 
hurt  me  a  good  deal. 

I  then  changed  on  to  my  second  horse,  as  he  was 
a  very  quiet  one,  and  went  on,  but  I  still  had  a  good 
deal  of  pain,  so  I  thought  I  would  stop  and  go  home. 
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I  therefore  rode  back  to  Adderley,  and  on  going  in 
met  a  guest  who  was  not  hunting.  He  listened  to 
the  description  of  the  pain,  and  then  said :  "  It  is 
evident  you  have  broken  your  ribs,  and  the  least 
jar  may  cause  the  broken  point  to  penetrate  the 
lung,  when  you  would  die  at  once.  If  I  were  you 
I  should  go  home — it  would  give  such  a  lot  of  trouble 
if  you  died  in  someone  else's  house."  This  of  course 
made  me  thoroughly  cheerful,  and  I  started  off  at 
once  on  my  horse  and  rode  the  ten  or  twelve  miles 
at  a  walk,  in  terror  lest  my  horse  should  shy  or  jog, 
and  I  expire  by  the  roadside.  On  my  return  I  sent 
for  a  doctor,  who  said  my  ribs  certainly  were  broken, 
but  there  was  no  danger  to  the  lung,  and  strapped 
me  up.  I  hunted  the  next  two  days,  but  with  no 
pleasure,  as  any  movement  gave  me  pain,  and  then 
for  the  first  time  a  frost  that  was  welcome  appeared, 
and  I  got  a  week  or  two  off,  during  which  time  the 
ribs  healed  up  again. 

Mention  of  Jock  Trotter  reminds  me  of  an  incident 
that  amused  a  good  many  of  us  a  good  deal  at  the 
time.  There  was  a  certain  sportsman  who  used  to 
hunt  regularly,  who  was  very  rich  and  full  of  courage, 
and  used  to  go  as  hard  as  he  could  on  splendid 
horses,  but — there  was  just  the  "  but  "  about  it — 
you  would  not  have  named  him  in  the  same  class 
with  Trotter.  Apparently  this  annoyed  him,  for 
it  got  noised  abroad  that  he  was  prepared  to  pay 
four  hundred  pounds  for  a  horse  on  which  he  could 
beat  Trotter.  After  a  time  he  appeared  on  a  horse 
warranted  to  beat  anyone  alive  over  any  country, 
and  we  prepared  ourselves  to  see  tremendous  feats 
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of  desperate  horsemanship.  Unfortunately,  on  mov- 
ing off  to  draw  the  first  covert,  a  narrow  wooden 
bridge  had  to  be  crossed  over  a  deep  narrow  gully 
with  a  stream  at  the  bottom.  Somehow  the  four- 
hundred-pounder  slipped  in  crossing  it,  and  the 
next  moment  he  and  his  rider  disappeared  into  the 
gully,  and  it  took  a  number  of  men  and  horses  a 
considerable  time  before  they  were  both  brought  to 
the  surface,  by  which  time  hounds  were  far  away. 

Lord  Lonsdale  used  occasionally  to  come  out  when 
he  was  the  guest  of  Mr  Corbet  at  Adderley.  He 
certainly  was  in  those  days  a  very  finished  artist  on 
a  horse,  and  quite  unknowingly  he  once  gave  me  a 
tremendous  take-down.  I  have  forgotten  where  the 
meet  was  ;  but  I  remember  I  was  riding  my  favourite 
"  Rocket  " — as  I  have  said,  a  most  perfect  hunter. 

Hounds  ran  fast  for  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
it  so  happened  that  Lord  Lonsdale  and  I  were  on 
the  right,  whilst  most  of  the  other  thrust ers  were  on 
the  left  of  hounds. 

I  don't  pretend  for  a  moment  that  I  rode  "  at 
him,"  but  I  thought,  "  now,  where  he  goes,  I  will." 
So,  keeping  a  few  yards  on  his  right,  I  went  fence  for 
fence  with  him,  and  certainly  was  rather  pleased 
with  myself.  At  the  end  of  the  run  he  said  some- 
thing to  me  about  its  having  been  a  nice  country, 
and  I  agreed,  and  said :  "  And  what  a  horse  that  is 
you  are  riding,"  to  which  he  replied :  "  Yes ;  I  think 
he  will  be  useful ;  he  is  only  four  years  old  now  !  " 
After  that  I  retired  into  myself. 

The  North  Shropshire  also  bordered  Sir  Watkin's 
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immense  country,  and  I  remember  once  when  out 
with  the  Shropshire  we  had  a  good  hunt  in  the 
Baschurch  and  Petton  country,  running  south,  and 
passed  Sir  Watkin's  hounds,  only  one  field  off,  run- 
ning north,  many  of  the  stragglers  from  both  hunts 
finding  themselves  at  first,  to  their  delight,  the  leading 
men  with  hounds,  and  then,  to  their  bewilderment, 
that  they  were  with  another  pack. 

Garden  Hall,  lately  burnt,  in  Sir  Watkin's  country, 
was  one  of  his  best  meets,  and  large  fields  used 
there  to  assemble.  It  is  one  of  the  picturesque  old 
white  and  timbered  Cheshire  houses,  situated  in  a 
beautiful  park,  and  one  always  had  a  friendly 
welcome  from  Mr  Leach,  the  owner.  He  did  not 
hunt  himself  in  my  day,  but  was  keen  on  shooting. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  coverts  being  a 
sure  find  for  a  fox. 

He  was  very  particular,  when  shooting  especially, 
that  there  should  be  no  undue  noise.  On  one  occasion 
during  the  last  beat  before  lunch  a  beater  shouted : 
"  Rabbit  back  !  Rabbit  back  !  "  "  Stop  that 
noise  !  "  said  Mr  Leach.  Soon  after,  again  came 
the  voice  :  "  Rabbit  forward  !  Look  out  rabbit  !  " 
This  made  Mr  Leach  angry,  and  he  again  shouted 
at  the  man  to  be  quiet.  A  few  minutes  after,  and 
again  the  man  began  to  yell :  "  Rabbit !  Rabbit !  " 
"  Stop  the  beat,"  said  the  host,  and  the  beaters 
stopped.  "  All  beaters  come  out,"  was  the  next 
order,  and  out  they  all  came.  "  We  will  have  lunch 
now,"  said  Mr  Leach,  and  all  sadly  walked  off  to 
the  keeper's  house,  where  lunch  was  waiting,  leaving 
the  birds  behind  them  in  the  covert. 
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Lunch  was  eaten  rather  silently,  and  after  it  was 
finished,  and  pipes  and  cigars  lit,  the  guns  began 
to  fidget  about,  knowing  the  days  were  short,  and 
there  was  much  yet  to  do.  At  last  his  son  ventured 
to  remark  that  they  had  better  be  starting,  when 
his  father  replied :  "  There  will  be  no  more  shooting 
to-day,  Jack — we  are  going  home  now."  And,  of 
course,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  depart.  The 
worst  part  of  it  was  that  a  number  ot  the  guns  who 
lived  some  way  off  had  told  their  traps  to  meet  them 
at  different  places  about  half-past  four,  and  it  was 
now  only  a  little  after  two,  so  a  good  many  had  to 
keep  walking  along  towards  their  homes  until  they 
met  them. 

A  well-known  character  in  Cheshire  was  the  late 
Frank  Behrens.  He  was  the  youngest  of  three 
brothers  who  hunted  at  Melton,  and  who  were 
known  there  as  Moses,  Aaron  and  the  infant  Samuel. 
Upon  the  deaths  of  the  two  elder,  Frank,  the  youngest, 
brought  the  horses  to  Nantwich,  where  he  had  a 
charming  hunting  box  and  a  first-rate  chef.  He  was 
the  soul  of  hospitality  and  kindness,  but  if  he  had  a 
weakness  it  was  his  affection  for  members  of  the 
aristocracy.  In  fact  the  story  went  that  one  of  his 
servants  had  been  heard  to  say  in  a  Nantwich  public- 
house,  "  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  our  'ouse  is  a  'ome  for 
destitute  lords,  that's  what  it  is  !  " 

However  that  may  be,  they  were  all  genuinely 
fond  of  him,  and  were  certainly  comfortable,  with 
the  best  of  everything  at  home  and  beautiful  horses 
provided  for  their  riding.  Mr  Corbet  liked  him 
thoroughly,  but  never  could  help  chaffing  him. 
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The  house  was  built  with  four  best  spare  rooms 
which  had  bathrooms  opening  from  them,  the  other 
guest  rooms  being  without  this  luxury.  On  one 
occasion  Behrens  said  to  Corbet :  "  Will  you  come 
and  stay  with  me  on  Thursday  ready  for  hunting 
here  on  Friday  ?  I've  got "  And  then  enumer- 
ated four  noblemen.  Quick  as  lightning  Corbet 
answered :  "  Hum,  four  lords — I  should  get  a 
bedroom  without  a  bathroom.  No,  thank  you, 
Frank ;  I'll  come  another  day !  " 

Another  day  when  everything  was  going  wrong 
with  the  run,  Behrens  ventured  to  give  his  opinion 
where  the  fox  had  gone — always  a  dangerous  pro- 
ceeding with  a  huntsman,  by  the  way.  Mr  Corbet 
snapped  out  at  him :  "  What  on  earth  do  you  know 
about  it  ?  If  everyone  had  their  rights,  you  would 
be  hunting  jackals  round  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  on 
a  donkey !  " 

Amongst  other  good  things  the  chef  used  to 
produce  little  pies,  made  of  I  don't  know  what. 
They  were  not  larger  than  a  walnut,  and  were 
carried  by  the  second  horseman  in  a  silver  case  with 
a  separate  division  for  each  pie.  Occasionally  I 
was  favoured  with  one,  and  only  used  to  make  two 
bites  of  it.  The  extraordinary  thing  was  that,  shortly 
after,  a  glow  of  contentment  and  well-being  gradually 
diffused  itself  throughout  one's  system,  as  though  one 
had  had  a  first-class  meal.  I  have  never  met  them 
anywhere  else. 

Of  course,  Mr  Corbet  was  witty,  but  he  certainly 
had  a  very  rough  side  to  his  tongue,  and  occasionally 
used  to  let  someone,  or  the  whole  field,  have  it 
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very  hot  and  strong.  At  the  same  time,  a  field  must 
be  kept  in  order  if  sport  is  to  be  shown,  and  my 
experience  is  that  if  they  are  not  more  or  less  in  awe 
and  dread  of  the  master  they  take  advantage  of  it, 
and  constantly  spoil  their  own  and  others'  sport. 

It  certainly  with  him  was  always  done  in  the 
interest  of  sport,  and  not  just  to  hurt  people's 
feelings. 

I  remember  once  riding  in  a  run  on  his  right,  and 
on  my  right  was  a  very  good  fellow,  whom  I  will  call 
Smith,  because  it  was  not  his  name. 

Smith  suddenly  caught  sight  of  wire  in  the  fence 
we  were  coming  to,  and  naturally  imagined  it  ran 
the  whole  length  of  the  fence.  He  could  not  pull 
his  horse  up,  so  pulled  his  left  rein,  and  came  swinging 
across,  yelling :  "  Wire !  'Ware  wire  !  "  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  This  much  annoyed  the  master,  who 
had  no  wire  where  he  was  going,  so  he  roared  at 
him :  "  Where  are  you  coming,  you  coasting,  yelling 
parrot  !  " 

This  description  much  upset  poor  Smith,  who  said 
to  me  :  "  I  do  call  it  too  bad  of  the  old  man.  I  did  it 
for  the  best,  and  to  be  made  a  proverb  of  like  that 
is  too  much  of  a  good  thing." 

The  next  day  both  he  and  Mr  Corbet  were  out 
with  the  Shropshire,  and  I  said  to  Mr  Corbet :  "  You 
hurt  poor  Smith  very  much  yesterday."  "  What 
did  I  say  ?  "  said  Mr  Corbet,  and  I  told  him.  "  Did 
I  though  ?  "  he  said.  "  I  must  put  it  right  with  him. 
But  it  was  damned  funny  of  me,  wasn't  it  ?  "  And 
soon  after  I  heard  him  saying  to  Smith  :  "  You 
mustn't  mind  what  I  say  hunting  hounds  ;  I  don't 
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mean  it — it's  all  from  love  of  sport,  you  know," 
which  made  Smith,  of  course,  forgive  him  all  and 
almost  thank  him  for  having  said  it. 

A  very  well-known  character  in  Cheshire  was  Mr 
Humphreys,  the  stationmaster  at  Crewe.  He  used 
to  know  everyone,  and  had  a  royal  memory  for 
names,  as  well  as  faces.  His  room  on  the  up-main 
platform  was  quite  a  select  club,  and  they  used  to 
say  that  he  supplied  a  poulterer's  shop  with  the 
game  that  was  sent  him  in  the  season.  I  remember 
his  telling  me  that  one  day  the  Bishop  of  Chester 
(Bishop  Jane)  and  Mr  Corbet  were  waiting  in  his 
office,  and  were  talking  of  railway  accidents.  The 
Bishop  said :  "  Whenever  I  travel  I  always  get  a 
coach  as  near  the  middle  of  the  train  as  possible, 
choose  a  middle  compartment,  and  then  take  a  seat 
in  the  centre  of  the  carriage,  and  not  a  corner  one, 
and  I  then  leave  the  rest  to  Providence."  To  which 
Mr  Corbet  replied,  "  You  don't  leave  Providence 
a  devil  of  a  lot  to  do,  Bishop  !  " 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  each  season  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  racing,  both  point-to-point  and  the 
hunt  meetings  under  Grand  National  hunt  rules. 
The  soldiers  at  Manchester,  in  my  time  the  gth 
Lancers,  I2th  Lancers  and  I4th  Hussars,  all  used 
to  hunt,  and  held  their  point-to-point  races  in  the 
Cheshire  country,  to  which  they  invited  all  and 
sundry ;  also  filling  the  huge  tent  with  farmers,  whom 
they  filled  with  good  things  and  champagne,  their 
band  playing  meanwhile,  to  the  delight  of  the  crowd. 
They  also  used  to  hire  the  Manchester  racecourse 
and  hold  a  jumping  meeting  there,  where  again 
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everyone  was  asked  and  done  most  handsomely. 
Then,  too,  the  hunt  meetings  which  took  place  at 
Tarporley,  Bangor  and  Woore  were  very  pleasant, 
as  one  stayed  in  some  cheery  house  for  them  and 
knew  everyone  at  them.  The  custom  was  to  send 
over  a  hack,  and  then,  when  a  race  was  being  run, 
to  leave  the  coach  or  carriage  of  one's  host  and 
gallop  about  through  gates  and  gaps,  cutting  off 
corners,  so  that  one  could  see  a  great  deal  of  the 
racing. 

Ludlow,  too,  though  of  course  a  long  way  off, 
was  a  very  jolly  gathering.  I  remember  on  one 
occasion  staying  at  a  house  where  Bay  Middle  ton, 
then  getting  very  deaf,  and  Roddy  Owen  were  also 
guests ;  the  latter  was  riding,  but  Middleton  had 
given  it  up  for  some  time. 

I  don't  suppose  Roddy  Owen  was  ever  surpassed 
for  happy  repartee,  and  storie-s  of  him  are  countless. 
Amongst  my  favourites  are,  how  when  he  was 
engaged  to  ride  at  Sandown,  and  had  failed  to 
get  leave  from  his  Colonel  at  Aldershot,  his  horse 
bolted  with  him  on  parade,  and  curiously  took  a 
line  for  the  station,  nor  could  he  be  stopped  until 
he  got  there,  and  oddly  enough  there  was  a  train 
just  leaving  for  Sandown,  which  enabled  him  to  get 
there  in  time  to  ride  his  race. 

Again,  when  a  stern  general  remarked  that  he 
had  not  often  seen  him  on  parade,  he  replied  with 
his  charming  smile  :  "  The  loss,  sir,  is  mine." 

Alas !  that  his  untimely  death  in  Egypt  lost  us  such 
a  sportsman,  though  one  is  always  glad  to  think  that 
he  fulfilled  his  ambition  and  rode  "  Father  O'Flynn  " 
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to  victory   in   the   Grand   National   a  short   time 
before. 

During  my  seasons  in  Cheshire  I  was  on  the  whole 
lucky  with  my  horses,  as  I  used  not  to  keep  more 
than  five,  and  with  them  get  five  days  a  week.  I 
found  that  it  paid  best  to  have  two  out  a  day,  even 
with  such  a  small  stud,  for  it  was  seldom  that  both 
got  a  hard  day's  work,  and  the  one  who  had  the  easy 
time  could  come  out  again  very  soon.  I  was  also 
fortunate  in  getting  a  good  many  mounts,  one  or 
two  ladies  who  bought  first-class  horses  finding 
them  rather  too  impetuous  at  first  for  the  trappy 
Cheshire  fences,  where  if  there  isn't  a  small  ditch 
one  side  of  a  fence  it  is  always  on  the  other,  used  to 
get  me  to  ride  them  a  few  times  for  them. 

Then  a  friend  in  the  I3th  Hussars  had  a  couple 
of  very  good  horses  standing  at  Whitchurch,  and 
when  he  went  away  for  a  couple  ot  months  asked  me 
to  give  them  half-a-day  each  a  week,  which  helped 
me  out  very  nicely. 

My  two  best,  "  Rocket  "  and  "  Star,"  however, 
both  went  wrong  during  my  fourth  season  there, 
the  former  getting  navicular,  for  which  I  had  him 
unnerved,  as  I  said  before,  and  "  Star  "  suddenly 
becoming  broken-winded  one  day  as  I  was  cantering 
her  across  Combermere  Park.  For  her  I  found  a 
home  as  a  brood  mare  with  a  friend,  and  she  bred 
him  a  foal. 

However,  I  think  great  credit  was  due  for  getting 
so  much  work  out  of  so  few  horses,  few  of  them 
absolutely  sound  in  their  legs,  to  my  head  groom, 
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John  Wood.  He  came  to  me  from  Lord  Dynevor, 
but  had  learnt  his  business  in  the  Berkeley  Hunt 
stables.  His  theory  was  that  what  could  not  be 
cured  with  hot  water  probably  could  by  cold,  and 
certainly  hot  fomentations  or  a  cold  hose  are  cures 
for  most  equine  leg  troubles.  His  procedure  when 
a  horse  came  in  from  hunting  was  different  from  the 
ordinary  ;  but  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating,  and  my  horses  were  very  free  from  colds, 
and  I  only  once  had  mud  fever  in  my  stable,  and 
that  was  when  Wood  was  ill.  The  moment  a 
horse  came  in  two  men  got  at  him.  He  was  given  a 
bucket  of  linseed  gruel  and  sponged  over  from  head 
to  heels  in  warm  water,  and  his  feet  of  course  thor- 
oughly washed  in  the  same.  He  was  then  completely 
clothed  with  woollen  hood  and  body  clothing,  and 
his  legs  bandaged,  and  given  his  feed.  About,  I 
think,  half-an-hour  after  the  clothing  was  taken 
off,  steaming  wet  with  the  water  it  had  absorbed, 
his  ears  thoroughly  dried  with  a  rubber,  and 
quickly  whisped  over  with  a  hay  whisp.  He 
was  then  perfectly  dry,  and  was  at  once  clothed 
in  dry  clothing,  given  his  hay,  and  left  for  the 
night. 

One  cannot  help  thinking  this  plan  more  com- 
fortable to  a  tired  horse  than  the  usual  process  of  dry 
cleaning,  particularly  if  the  subject  is  ticklish,  or  has 
a  delicate  skin.  At  any  rate,  it  took  less  than  half 
the  time,  and  the  horse  always  seemed  to  relish  the 
hot  water  as  much  as  his  rider  did  his  hot  bath. 
Of  course  most  men  would  tell  one  that  it  would 
be  sure  to  give  cold  or  mud  fever,  but  I  have  just 
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mentioned  what  my  own  experiences  were  in  that 
way,  and  will  leave  it  at  that. 

I  used  to  summer  them  by  having  the  doors  of 
their  boxes  removed  and  bars  fixed  in  their  places. 
For  economical  reasons  they  were  bedded  on  peat 
moss  or  sawdust,  which  necessitated  stopping  their 
feet  with  some  mixture  of  which  I  believe  cow  dung 
was  an  ingredient,  and,  nota  bene,  stopping  up  the 
drains  to  prevent  their  being  choked,  and  they  were 
then  fed  on  a  little  corn  and  plenty  of  good  hay,  and 
vetches  and  other  green  food. 

Once  a  day,  or  every  other  day,  Wood  used  to 
ride  one  down,  leading  two  others,  to  a  place  where 
a  running  brook  crossed  a  lane,  and  there  he  used 
to  stand  them  for  an  hour  or  more,  the  water  doing 
their  legs  a  lot  of  good,  and  allowing  them  to  drink 
their  fill. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  they  used  to  come  up 
half  fit  in  September,  and  only  require  ordinary 
exercise  to  get  them  in  condition. 


CHAPTER   XI 

DURING  the  summers  which  came  between  these 
seasons,  I  twice  went  over  to  Sweden  to  see  my  old 
friends,  and  to  get  a  little  duck,  partridge,  black 
game  and  woodcock  shooting  ;  and  to  fish  with  very 
indifferent  success  for  trout  in  the  lakes.  I  also 
paid  my  first  visit  to  Scotland,  which  I  found  much 
like  Sweden  in  its  scenery,  and  at  once  learned  to 
love  ;  so  that  I  now  feel  that,  should  ever  that  ship 
come  home,  now  so  terribly  overdue,  and  which, 
worse  still,  has  not  I  fear  yet  even  left  port,  I  should 
hesitate  between  a  moor  in  Scotland,  or  a  stud  of 
hunters  (perfect  manners  now  essential)  in  a  good 
grass  country. 

Towards  the  end  of  one  season  (that  of  1890)  a 
friend  named  Hamilton  Langley,  who  was  hunting 
from  Wrenbury,  asked  me  one  day  what  I  was  going 
to  do  that  summer.  I  replied  that  I  had  no  idea, 
but  it  would  have  to  be  something  that  was  very 
cheap.  He  said,  "  Why  not  go  out  to  my  place  in 
South  America  ?  You  can  go  to  Buenos  Ayres  and 
back  for  sixty  pounds,  and  when  you  get  there  ten 
pounds  will  cover  your  expenses  for  the  rest  of  your 
life."  He  further  explained  that  he  would  not  be 
there,  but  that  his  two  brothers  were  looking  after 
the  estancia,  and  would  be  delighted  to  see  me. 
This  was  too  good  a  chance  to  be  missed,  so  Thursday, 

158 
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24th  April  1890,  found  me  on  board  the  Royal 
Mail  steamship  Thames,  which  left  Southampton 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  soon  as  we  got 
outside  the  Isle  of  Wight  we  got  it  rough,  and  so 
it  continued,  coming  to  a  climax  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  where  the  sea  came  into  my  cabin  in  the 
night,  and  the  luggage  broke  loose,  so  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  get  out  of  the  berth  for  fear  a  flying 
portmanteau  might  break  a  leg.  We  got  to  Vigo 
on  the  Saturday,  enjoying  equally  the  beautiful 
view  of  the  harbour  and  the  pleasure  of  having  an 
even  keel  again. 

My  stable  companion  at  first  rather  worried  me, 
as  he  had  an  enormous  number  of  watches,  which 
he  kept  wound,  and  whose  ticking  was  like  a  covey 
of  grasshoppers.  I  at  first  thought  he  must  be  a 
watchmaker,  but  he  explained  later  that  he  was  the 
head  of  a  large  firm  of  engineers,  and  these  watches 
were  intended  as  presents  (I  will  not  say  bribes) 
for  various  people  with  whom  he  did  business,  and 
whose  delicacy  was  such  that  he  could  not  give  them 
money.  I  believed  this  when  he  told  me,  but  from 
after  experience  do  not  believe  there  was  a  man  in 
the  Argentine  who  would  be  offended  at  a  money 
present,  from  the  President  downward,  provided 
only  that  it  was  big  enough.  Still,  there  the  watches 
were,  and  there  they  ticked,  from  a  gold  repeater 
down  to  a  thirty-shilling  gun-metal. 

We  left  Vigo  again  at  noon  on  Sunday,  arriving 
early  next  morning  at  Lisbon,  where  we  stayed  until 
six  in  the  evening,  this  giving  us  the  whole  day  for 
seeing  the  city,  and  for  me  to  get  a  slight  touch  of 
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sun.  The  views  coming  down  the  Tagus  were  very 
fine.  Each  day  the  weather  got  hotter,  and  the 
voyage  was  perfectly  uneventful  until  Saturday, 
when  we  arrived  at  St  Vincent,  where  we  stopped 
until  the  evening.  The  diving  boys  were  quite  as 
good  as  those  at  Aden.  One  of  them  had  lost  his 
leg,  a  shark  having  bitten  it  off,  but  this  did  not 
seem  to  affect  his  diving  powers,  and  I  fancy  he 
did  better  than  any,  as  everyone  threw  their  money 
in  his  direction. 

I  here  got  another  slight  touch  of  sun,  which  made 
me  very  ill,  and  on  my  arrival  at  Buenos  Ayres  the 
captain  strongly  recommended  me  to  go  to  the 
German  hospital,  it  being  better  managed  than 
the  English,  and  then  return  with  him  to  England. 
This  advice,  however,  I  did  not  take. 

The  following  Wednesday  night  we  arrived  off 
Pernambuco,  and  had  to  cruise  about  until  daylight, 
the  harbour  being  dangerous  to  enter  in  the  dark. 
I  went  ashore  and  drove  and  walked  about.  On 
Saturday  we  arrived  at  Bahia.  The  scene  on  the 
quay  was  very  bright  and  gay.  Amongst  the  crowd 
were  a  number  of  magnificent  negresses  ;  they  belong, 
I  believe,  to  a  particular  tribe  noted  for  their 
statuesque  beauty.  They  were  quite  six  feet  in 
height,  with  magnificent  figures,  as  upright  as  pine- 
trees,  dressed  in  spotless  white,  with  brilliant 
coloured  headdresses,  and  as  they  sat  by  their  baskets 
of  oranges  and  other  fruits  made  a  splash  of  colour 
which  in  the  blazing  sunshine  was  perfectly  dazzling. 

Amongst  the  crowd  were  some  little  black  boys, 
whose  woolly  heads  I  should  much  have  liked  to 
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have  punched.  They  were  amusing  themselves  with 
some  wretched  sparrows  which  they  had  caught. 
They  had  tied  cotton  to  their  legs  and  kept  pretending 
to  let  them  loose,  but  when  the  poor  birds  got  to  the 
limit  of  the  cotton  they  were  pulled  back,  to  be  let 
go  once  more.  I  suppose  it  was  ignorance,  on  their 
part,  and  they  never  thought  of  the  birds'  feelings, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  refrain  from  kicking  them. 
I  was  there  for  twelve  hours,  and  I  suppose  the 
amusement  had  been  going  on  for  years,  and  will  do 
until  the  end  of  time. 

The  upper  town,  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  was  reached 
by  means  of  a  large  lift.  There  was  a  most 
unpleasant  but  very  familiar  smell  in  this  means  of 
conveyance,  and  one  of  the  ships'  officers  told  me 
it  was  lubricated  with  castor  oil,  which  in  the  warm 
atmosphere  made  it  a  place  one  did  not  wish  to 
linger  in. 

A  party  of  us  went  for  a  drive  inland  and  found 
the  country  very  Spanish  -  looking,  both  in  the 
architecture  of  the  houses  and  the  appearance  of 
the  people.  On  Monday  evening  we  arrived  off 
Rio  Janeiro,  and  anchored,  moving  up  the  river 
to  the  world-famous  harbour  as  soon  as  it  was  light. 
To  our  disappointment  we  found  there  was  yellow 
fever  ashore  ;  so  no  one  was  allowed  to  land,  for 
fear  of  infection. 

The  next  two  days  were  taken  up  discharging 
cargo  and  taking  in  coal.  And  on  starting  again, 
and  getting  out  of  the  river,  we  got  some  rough 
weather,  each  day  getting  colder.  On  Monday, 
May  the  twentieth,  we  got  to  Monte  Video.  Here 
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after  examination  the  authorities  decreed  the  Monte 
Video  passengers  must  undergo  six  days'  quarantine. 
There  then  arose  much  discussion  amongst  the 
other  passengers  as  to  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser 
to  land,  too,  and  undergo  the  quarantine  there  where 
the  station  was  situated  on  a  barren  but  healthy 
island  in  the  harbour ;  and  come  on  by  the  next 
steamer  to  Buenos  Ayres  rather  than  undergo  the 
ordeal  at  the  latter  place,  where  the  victims  had 
much  worse  accommodation.  A  few  passengers 
decided  on  this  course,  and  as  we  left  they  waved 
a  melancholy  farewell  from  their  rocky  island,  whilst 
the  smoke  rose  from  the  chimney  of  the  place  where 
their  clothes  and  belongings  were  baked  and  dis- 
infected, before  being  hung  out  on  clothes  lines 
in  the  wind.  As  some  of  the  ladies  had  numerous 
Paris  dresses  with  them,  I  think  they  looked  on  this 
as  far  worse  than  the  yellow  fever  itself. 

Two  days  after  we  arrived  off  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
anchored  fifteen  miles  out  for  the  medical  officers 
to  inspect  us.  I  personally  don't  know  how  it  was 
done,  but  it  appears  we  had  the  son  of  some  Minister 
of  Something  on  board;  at  any  rate,  the  officers 
disappeared  into  the  saloon,  and  several  prominent 
residents  went  with  them  and  the  son  of  the  minister. 
Several  bottles  of  champagne  were  opened,  and  after 
half-an-hour  a  rapid  inspection  of  passengers  and 
crew  was  made  and  we  got  a  clean  bill  of  health, 
coming  ashore  in  triumph. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  a  true  saying  of  La  Rochefoucauld 
that  there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  satisfaction 
to  be  derived  from  the  misfortunes  of  our  friends, 
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for  I  am  free  to  confess  that  the  thought  of  the 
unnecessary  exile  of  our  too  clever  friends  on  the 
barren  rock  at  Monte  Video  made  our  own  escape 
the  more  delightful. 

As  I  said  before,  I  was  very  ill  when  I  arrived, 
being  reduced  to  skin  and  bone.  I  therefore  spent 
several  days  lying  on  a  sofa  at  the  Cosmos  Club, 
pulling  myself  together  sufficiently  in  the  evenings 
to  dine  and  go  to  the  theatre  with  some  of  the 
passengers  with  whom  I  had  made  friends  coming 
out. 

I  was  much  impressed  by  the  luxury  and  appar- 
ent wealth  of  everyone.  Magnificent  houses,  Paris 
built  carriages,  and  beautiful  toilettes,  also  Paris 
built.  At  an  agricultural  show  at  Palermo,  to  which 
I  was  taken,  everything  was  perfectly  managed, 
the  horses  and  company  present  being  both  the 
smartest  of  the  smart. 

Buenos  Ayres  was  no  place  for  economy,  so  after 
a  week  I  staggered  into  a  train  at  seven  in  the 
morning  for  Bragado,  the  nearest  station  to  San 
Emilio,  where  I  arrived  in  the  afternoon,  without 
my  luggage,  which  did  not  turn  up  for  three  or  four 
days. 

I  found  no  one  to  meet  me,  so  went  to  the  hotel 
opposite  the  station  to  see  what  would  happen. 

After  about  half-an  hour,  a  four  -  wheeled  light 
waggon  appeared,  with  six  horses  tied  on  to  it,  with 
my  host,  George  Langley,  driving.  He  came  across 
to  the  hotel  full  of  hospitality,  and  apologies  for 
his  delay,  but  looked  rather  doubtfully  at  the 
shivering,  yellow-faced  skeleton  he  found,  and  he 
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afterwards  told  me  he  thought  he  would  soon  be 
driving  me  back  to  Bragado  in  a  coffin. 

He  certainly  was  the  picture  of  health,  and  it  is, 
I  should  think,  difficult  to  be  otherwise,  leading  the 
life  of  an  estanciero.  He  had  some  shopping  to  do 
in  the  straggling  little  town,  and  then  we  started 
back  to  San  Emilio,  twenty-four  miles  off  across  the 
prairie,  or  "  camp  "  as  it  is  called  in  South  America. 
There  was  practically  no  road,  just  a  track  across 
the  grass ;  as  one  set  of  ruts  get  too  deep  fresh  ones 
get  made  to  right  and  left,  so  that  in  places  "  the 
road  "  was  a  hundred  yards  wide  or  more. 

Occasionally  one  came  to  a  wire  fence  divid- 
ing one  "  paddock  "  from  the  next — a  paddock 
frequently  being  a  couple  of  miles  across,  so  that  it 
is  sometimes  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  find  the  gate 
into  the  next  one. 

The  next  morning  I  rode  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  pottered  about  with  a  gun  in  the  afternoon, 
getting  a  few  quail  or  partridge,  which  abound,  and 
lie  like  stones. 

The  next  day  I  was  better,  and  had  an  enormous 
appetite,  and  in  a  few  days  never  felt  more  fit,  the 
result  of  the  magnificent  air  and  outdoor  life.  Of 
course,  I  was  still  very  thin,  and  my  figure  gave  rise 
to  a  good  deal  of  remark,  the  peculiarity  being  that, 
though  my  ribs  and  cheek  bones  were  nearly  through 
the  skin,  the  sudden  return  of  appetite  and  power 
of  eating  had  caused  me  to  appear  to  have  swallowed 
a  football. 

In  time,  however,  things  levelled  themselves,  and 
I  became  again  my  ordinary  shape,  size  and  weight. 
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The  house  was  built  rather  on  the  lines  of  an 
Indian  bungalow,  and  was  very  comfortable.  This 
being  the  only  one  I  had  seen,  it  occasioned  me  no 
astonishment,  and  I  was  therefore  surprised  at  the 
remarks  of  a  passing  Englishman,  who  stayed  there 
for  a  night.  He  kept  muttering,  "  Well,  I  never  ! 
A  boarded  floor,  and  wall  paper  !  "  and  so  on, 
appearing  to  become  quite  giddy  when  a  white 
cloth  was  laid  for  dinner,  and  nearly  exploding  at 
the  sight  of  a  piano,  from  which  symptoms  I  con- 
cluded that  ordinary  estancia  life  was  more  primi- 
tive than  that  at  San  Emilio. 

The  house  stood  within  a  ring  of  ucalyptus-trees, 
which  had  been  planted  partly  for  their  shade  and 
for  their  properties  of  keeping  away  insects. 

Of  course,  I  was  there  in  their  winter,  June,  July 
and  August,  and  was  not  nearly  warmly  enough 
dressed,  as  when  the  south  wind  blows  straight 
from  the  South  Pole  it  is  very  cold,  though  again 
with  other  winds  it  is  hot.  However,  there  were  no 
flies  or  insects  about  to  speak  of,  'but  I  believe  life 
is  a  burden  from  them  during  the  hot  season.  A  few 
hundred  yards  away  stood  the  peons'  houses ;  and,  near 
though  they  were,  I  never  saw  one  of  them  or  their 
children  walk  up  to  the  house  if  they  had  business 
there  ;  they  mounted  their  horse,  kept  ready  saddled, 
and  rode  up.  The  children  coming  for  their  father's 
daily  ration  of  meat  always  rode,  often  four  or  five 
on  one  old  horse,  sitting  one  behind  the  other. 

Our  horses  were  always  kept  ready  saddled, 
fastened  to  a  circular  rail  in  the  shade  of  the  trees. 
Langley's  horses  were  corn  fed,  the  ordinary  horses 
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only  being  grass  fed.  I  had  brought  out  one  of  my 
own  saddles  and  bridles,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
native  saddle  is  not  more  suited  to  the  work  and 
paces  of  the  horses.  To  see  a  man  saddle  his  horse 
is  a  remarkable  operation.  He  first  puts  small 
pieces  of  sheepskin  or  woollen  cloths  on,  then  a  sort 
of  frame,  made  of  leather  stuffed  with  hay,  called  a 
bastos,  shaped  like  thin  rolls,  with  straps  to  connect 
them  across  the  backbone,  then  more  skins  and 
rugs,  the  whole  being  encircled  with  the  cinch,  or 
surcingle,  which  is  a  long  strip  of  raw  hide  with  a 
loop  at  one  end,  which  goes  several  times  round  the 
horse,  and  to  see  a  man  girth  up  his  horse  you  would 
imagine  he  was  going  to  cut  him  in  half  ;  and  I 
fancy  when  done  very  violently  it  must  be  very 
painful,  as  well  as  dangerous,  to  the  animal.  Of 
course,  being  grass  fed,  after  a  few  miles  they  become 
quite  slack,  and  have  to  be  tightened  up  again. 
When  going  any  distance  one  takes  a  tropillo  of 
horses,  as  it  is  called,  perhaps  six  or  seven,  driving 
them  on  in  front,  and  stopping  and  changing  every 
six  or  eight  miles.  On  one  occasion  we  camped  out 
in  an  old  shed,  when  on  a  journey,  and  our  horses 
were  left  completely  to  themselves  at  night,  loose 
on  the  prairie,  the  mare,  however,  who  is  always 
driven  with  them,  and  whom  they  will  never  leave, 
being  hobbled  so  that  she  could  not  go  far,  and  a 
bell  being  hung  round  her  neck,  so  that  she  could 
easily  be  found  by  the  peon  who  acted  as  our 
groom. 

I  never  took  very  kindly  to  the  matt,  except  when 
camping  out,  when  it  was  certainly  not  bad,  when 
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first  called,  about  four  or  five  in  the  morning.  It  is 
a  herb  not  unlike  tea,  made  in  a  cocoa-nut  shell  with 
boiling  water,  and  sucked  through  a  silver  or  ivory 
tube  let  into  the  shell.  Langley  had  there  a  horse- 
breaker  called  New,  who  used  to  ride  hunters  in 
Leicestershire  in  the  winter,  and  drive  carriage 
horses  for  King  of  Piccadilly  in  the  summer.  Out 
here  he  was  employed  in  breaking-in  some  of  the 
best  of  the  horses,  and  sending  them  into  Buenos 
Ayres  as  match  pair  carriage  horses. 

There  were  three  stallions  on  the  estate — a  cart, 
a  Yorkshire  trotter  and  a  thoroughbred ;  and 
there  were  about  one  thousand  four  hundred  horses 
running  wild  on  the  camp. 

It  came  quite  as  a  shock  to  me  to  learn  that  the 
trot  is  an  artificial  and  not  a  natural  pace  for  a  horse. 
The  natural  horse  progresses,  when  not  walking  or 
galloping,  at  a  sort  of  shambling  canter,  what  we 
used  to  call  "  three  ha'pence  and  tuppence,"  and 
very  comfortable  it  is  for  long  distances,  as  there 
is  no  rising  or  bumping  in  the  saddle.  You  just 
sit  still  and  the  horse  trickles  along  under  you  at 
about  six  miles  an  hour  ;  but  the  trot  has  to  be 
taught.  I  assisted  in  a  mild  way  at  the  breaking-in 
of  a  colt  or  two,  and  found  New  had  partly  adopted 
the  native  way  in  the  early  stages,  as  it  saved  so 
much  time. 

The  colt  is  driven  up  near  the  corral,  lassoed, 
and  thrown  down,  and  then  tied  hi  a  most  uncom- 
fortable position,  practically  head  to  heel.  After 
being  pulled  about  and  handled  to  any  extent  it  is 
saddled,  whilst  still  on  the  ground,  the  bridle  put 
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on  its  head,  and  it  is  allowed  to  get  up,  mounted, 
and  galloped  violently  off,  pursued  by  two  or  three 
other  mounted  men. 

No  cruelty  is  used,  but  one  is  certainly  sorry  for 
it  being  necessary  to  handle  it  so  roughly  ;  but,  of 
course,  our  method  at  home  would  be  far  too  slow 
where  there  are  so  many  to  be  dealt  with,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  colt  begins  to  get  quite  tame,  and  to 
lose  its  fear,  and  its  education  can  then  be  pro- 
ceeded with  on  ordinary  lines. 

The  lasso  was  also  used  every  day  in  the  slaughter 
of  the  daily  cow  or  bullock  on  which  we  and  the 
labourers  lived.  The  end  of  the  lasso  is  fixed  to  the 
saddle,  and  after  the  cow  had  been  thrown  on  its 
side  it  was  wonderful  to  see  the  horse  keeping  the  rope 
tight  whilst  his  rider  was  busy  with  the  animal, 
preparing  it  for  execution.  He  would  just  keep 
sufficient  strain  on  it  to  prevent  the  victim  rising, 
appearing  to  understand  exactly  what  was  re- 
quired. 

The  daily  menu  was  certainly  monotonous,  being 
always  beef,  though  we  added  game,  and  the  dear 
old  German  woman  who  acted  as  cook,  her  husband 
being  butler,  housemaid,  kitchenmaid,  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  staff  in  one,  used  to  prepare  savoury 
dishes  from  the  brains  and  other  tit -bits.  Still, 
every  day  there  was  a  sirloin.  We  had  potatoes, 
and  the  old  cook  used  to  make  bread  for  my  benefit ; 
but  the  usual  diet  of  the  men  is  just  beef,  which  they 
cook  over  or  in  the  fire,  and  biscuits  made  from  rye. 
These  have  the  appearance  of  delightful  round 
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French  rolls,  but  on  being  broken  prove  to  be  but  a 
hollow  mockery,  being  hollow,  with  no  crumb,  and 
the  crust  having  about  as  much  interest  as  very  thin 
wood.  Still,  on  this  meat  diet,  with  no  vegetables, 
the  men  appear  to  be  perfectly  fit  and  well — rather 
a  hard  knock  for  the  vegetarians.  It  is  from  pure 
idleness,  as  vegetables  grow  fast  enough  if  planted, 
but  they  don't  care  for  them  sufficiently  to  take  the 
trouble  to  grow  them.  As  a  rule,  they  are  thin  and 
wiry,  able  to  ride  immense  distances,  but  not  much 
good  on  their  feet.  Funnily  enough,  though  such 
fine  horsemen,  they  did  not  once  seem  to  have 
jumped  a  horse,  and  used  to  watch  us  schooling 
some  of  the  young  ones  over  made  fences  with  much 
interest.  Of  course  there  are  no  natural  obstacles 
or  fences,  except  wire  ones,  which  accounts  for  their 
knowing  nothing  about  it. 

The  country  all  around  was  very  monotonous, 
being  for  hundreds  of  miles  rolling  prairie  without 
a  hill,  rock  or  tree,  and  it  was  quite  easy  to  lose  one's 
way.  I  used  to  ride  every  day  with  Langley  about 
the  camp,  looking  after  the  cattle,  of  which  there 
were  thirteen  thousand,  the  sheep  numbering 
about  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred.  It  is  a 
great  art  to  count  the  latter.  A  flock  of  perhaps 
four  or  five  hundred  would  be  driven  into  a  corner, 
and  then  let  out  through  a  gate,  perhaps  allowing 
them  to  pass  four  or  five  abreast.  After  about 
sixty  or  eighty  I  lost  count  always,  though  the 
others  seldom  came  out  with  a  greater  difference 
than  one  or  two  at  the  outside. 

The  skill  of  this  kind  which  men  get  from  custom 
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is  very  wonderful.  A  large  dealer  came  one  day 
to  buy  cattle,  and  an  enormous  mob  was  rounded 
up  for  his  inspection.  A  number  of  tame  animals 
were  put  as  decoys  some  hundreds  of  yards  from  the 
herd,  which  was  kept  from  scattering  by  mounted 
men  riding  quietly  round  them.  The  dealer  would 
silently  point  out  a  beast,  and  two  riders  would 
ride  in  and  gradually  work  him  towards  the  edge 
of  the  herd.  Their  horses  appeared  to  know  at  once 
which  was  the  animal  required.  After  a  little  time 
the  selected  one  would  be  got  to  the  outside  of  the 
crowd,  and  then  the  riders  would  dash  at  him  with 
their  rebenques,  or  short  whips  of  raw  hide,  and  ride 
him  off  at  full  gallop  toward  the  decoys.  As  soon 
as  the  animal  saw  them  he  would  gallop  off  to  them, 
where  he  was  kept  rounded  up  by  other  mounted 
men. 

I  watched  this  operation  with  interest  for  some 
time,  and  then  asked  if  I  might  try,  so  with  my  host 
we  started  in  to  work  out  a  rather  conspicuously 
coloured  one.  It  was  an  obstinate  brute  and  gave 
us  a  lot  of  trouble,  as  it  twice  came  back  to  the 
herd  after  we  had  worked  it  out ;  but  it  is  great  fun, 
as  the  moment  you  get  him  to  the  edge  of  the  crowd 
you  must  sit  down  and  ride  him  off  with  yells  and 
blows  as  hard  as  your  horse  can  go,  and  the  ground 
being  in  places  honeycombed  with  bizcacha  holes 
it  is  even  money  if  you  don't  get  a  fall.  The  horses, 
however,  are  very  clever  at  avoiding  these  holes, 
seldom  falling  if  their  rider  leaves  them  alone  ; 
even  when  coming  at  a  gallop  unexpectedly  upon  a 
warren  of  them  they  will  change  their  feet  and 
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generally  avoid  a  fall.  I  was  much  impressed 
with  the  suitability  of  the  native  seat  and  manner 
of  riding  for  this  kind  of  work  over  ours.  A  South 
American  horse,  unless  specially  broken  for  the 
English  market,  is  not  mouthed  like  ours.  The 
rider  does  not  separate  his  reins  with  his  fingers  as 
we  do,  and  guide  by  pulling  the  right  or  the  left 
as  required,  but  lays  the  two,  for  he  only  uses  a 
curb,  in  his  hand,  and  if  he  wishes  to  turn  in  either 
direction  simply  moves  his  hand  horizontally  to 
right  or  left,  and  the  weight  of  the  rein  on  the  horse's 
neck  is  sufficient  to  turn  him.  One  reason,  of  course, 
is  that  the  horse  requires  very  little  showing,  but 
like  a  good  polo  pony  understands  pretty  well  what 
is  required  as  well  as  his  rider.  Also  the  native 
bits  are  terrible  things,  with  high  points,  often  with 
a  spike  added,  and  a  child  could  break  a  horse's 
jaw,  so  that  the  poor  creatures  must  obey  the  lightest 
touch. 

Nearly  every  day  I  used  to  go  out  shooting,  either 
alone  or  with  Langley.  Occasionally  we  used  to  get 
duck  in  the  lagoons,  also  deer  with  a  Winchester 
repeating  rifle,  but  with  them  I  had  no  success,  as 
they  were  very  wild,  and  it  being  winter  the  grass 
was  short,  so  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  near  enough 
for  a  shot.  I  used  to  try  galloping  after  them, 
jumping  off  and  firing,  but  never  managed  to  kill 
one. 

One  peculiar  thing  this  reminds  me  of  is,  that  a 
horse  there  will  stand  perfectly  still  if  the  reins  are 
pulled  over  his  head,  and  left  hanging  in  front  of 
him.  I  used  to  leave  mine  like  that  when  attempting 
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to  stalk  the  deer,  also  flamingoes,  of  which  I  got 
a  few  with  the  Winchester  for  the  sake  of  their  lovely 
plumage. 

The  game  bird,  however,  is  the  partridge,  or  as 
they  called  them  there,  quail.  There  were  two 
kinds  :  the  larger,  called  martinet,  were  the  size  of  a 
hen  pheasant,  and  the  smaller  were  rather  smaller 
than  an  English  partridge.  I  used  to  shoot  them 
with  the  help  of  two  French  pointers.  The  birds 
ran  very  fast,  and  the  pointer  used  to  run  after 
them  in  a  most  unorthodox  manner.  A  peculiarity 
of  the  martinet  was  that  if  one  missed  him  twice  he 
would  not  rise  the  third  time,  and  although  not 
wounded  would  crouch  on  the  ground,  so  that  one 
could  pick  him  up. 

I  was  shooting  alone  one  day,  Langley  being  in 
Buenos  Ayres,  with  one  of  the  pointers,  named 
"  China/'  which  is  the  Indian  name  for  a  woman. 
Suddenly,  out  of  a  tuft  of  grass,  I  saw  a 
black  shadow  flicker,  like  the  thong  of  a  hunting 
crop,  and  poor  "  China  "  gave  a  yelp,  and  came 
running  back  to  me.  I  looked  in  the  grass,  and 
there  was  a  rattlesnake,  which  I  shot.  I  took 
"  China  "  to  a  lagoon  which  was  near  and  washed 
her  nose,  and  then  started  off  for  the  estancia, 
which  was  some  distance  off.  The  day  was  hot, 
and  there  was  an  immense  piece  of  plough  to  cross, 
and  I  was  hung  round  with  about  twenty  partridges 
which  I  had  shot.  When  I  at  last  got  home  I  did 
not  know  what  to  do,  as  there  were  only  a  few  bottles 
01  medicine  on  a  shelf  of  which  I  did  not  know  the 
uses.  One  was  labelled  Friar's  Balsam ;  so,  thinking 
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it  could  at  any  rate  do  no  harm,  I  put  some  of  it 
on  the  bite,  after  again  bathing  it  well  with  hot 
water.  I  was  told  after  that  it  was  a  very  good 
thing  to  use  for  snake  bites.  That  may  or  may 
not  be  so,  but  at  any  rate  it  was  Hobson's  choice 
with  me. 

The  next  day  her  head  was  swollen  the  size  of  a 
bulldog's,  and  she  looked  very  ill.  However,  after 
a  time  she  got  better,  and  I  heard  after  I  left  that 
she  recovered. 

An  animal  I  feared  more  than  the  snakes  was 
the  skunk.  I  had  been  cautioned  about  them,  and 
one  day  saw  two  of  them  (they  are  about  the  size 
of  squirrels)  playing  together.  After  a  little  while  I 
shot  at  them  and  missed.  One  of  them  immediately 
started  after  me  with  a  horrible  sort  of  hopping  gait, 
and  I  don't  mind  confessing  that  I  fairly  took  to 
my  heels  and  ran  from  it. 

The  smell  from  them  is  the  most  perfectly  awful 
I  have  ever  smelt.  Langley  shot  one  once  with  his 
revolver,  with  which  he  was  a  beautiful  shot,  and 
though  I  was  a  hundred  yards  away  the  smell 
nearly  made  me  sick.  Many  are  the  stories  told  of 
how  the  new-comer  gets  caught  by  them,  as,  if  they 
succeed  in  squirting  the  secretion  over  anyone, 
nothing  will  ever  get  the  smell  out  of  his  clothes, 
and  they  have  to  be  burnt  or  buried. 

On  one  occasion  I  accompanied  Langley  to  some 
outlying  land  he  owned,  which  was  let,  over  eighty 
miles  away.  The  journey  was  accomplished  in  a 
light  waggon,  a  tropillo  of  horses  being  driven  by  a 
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peon  loose  before  him  for  us  to  ride  when  we  required 
them. 

Our  team  was  harnessed  in  the  usual  fashion 
of  a  four-in-hand,  but  another  two  horses  were 
attached,  each  side  the  wheelers,  so  that  we  had  four 
abreast,  with  two  leaders  in  front.  The  outside,  or 
cinch,  horses,  as  they  were  called,  had  no  bits  in 
their  mouths,  but  their  halters  were  tied  to  the 
wheeler's  collar  next  them.  They  had  a  surcingle 
round  them,  from  which  came  a  trace  attached  to  the 
waggon. 

The  road,  or  rather  track,  had  been  made  by 
carts  using  a  single  horse,  so  that  there  were  only 
three  ruts,  in  the  outer  two  of  which  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  wheels,  as,  the  ruts  being  deep,  if  the  front 
wheels  got  into  a  different  one  to  the  back  it  would 
probably  result  in  breaking  the  backbone  of  the 
waggon.  Now  the  trouble  was  that  to  do  this  the 
two  wheelers  had  to  trot  on  the  two  ridges  between 
the  ruts,  and  the  two  cinch  horses  on  the  rough 
ground  just  outside  them.  This  of  course  they 
much  objected  to  doing,  and  first  one  horse  would 
sidle  into  a  rut,  and  then  another,  and  after  a  few 
miles  I  was  shocked  and  grieved  at  the  poor  command 
Langley  kept  over  his  temper,  and  his  language  at 
the  horses. 

He  was  armed  with  a  long  whip,  which  at  last 
he  began  to  use  very  freely,  in  spite  of  my  pointing 
out  to  him  it  was  absurd  to  get  angry  with  the 
horses,  as  it  was  only  natural  that  the  poor  dumb 
creatures  should  prefer  the  smooth  rut  to  the  rough 
uneven  ridge  between,  and  that  patience  and  hands 
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were  what  were  required,  and  that  bad  language 
was  worse  than  useless. 

To  this  he  agreed  most  thoroughly,  and  suggested 
that  I  should  take  the  reins  and  show  him  just  how 
I  meant.  I  said  I  should  be  delighted,  and  did  so. 
Before  three  miles,  however,  were  over,  my  arms 
ached,  and  my  throat  was  sore  with  shouting,  and 
my  only  two  regrets  were  that  the  whip  was  not  a 
rifle  to  shoot  the  entire  team  with,  and  that  I  did 
not  know  Spanish,  which  is  said  to  be  the  only 
language  in  which  a  man  can  swear  steadily  for  over 
half-an-hour  and  never  repeat  himself  once. 

We  were  away  a  week  on  this  journey,  spending 
a  couple  of  nights  at  the  tenant's  house,  another  at 
that  of  his  father,  and  two  or  three  in  the  open,  I 
being  provided  with  a  mattress,  which  was  carried 
in  the  waggon,  but  the  others  sleeping  on  rugs  on 
the  ground. 

Not  far  away  from  San  Emilio  we  crossed  land 
belonging  to  Indians,  whom  I  had  often  seen 
riding  across  the  camp,  the  women  riding  astride. 
Langley  said :  "  We  shall  pass  near  the  King's 
estancia,  and  we  will  look  him  up,  if  you  like." 
To  this  I  eagerly  agreed,  and  visions  of  Cooper  and 
Ballantyne  rose  before  me  of  the  noble  savage.  It 
was  therefore  rather  a  shock  to  me  as  we  approached 
to  hear  the  unmistakable  sound  of  a  steam  threshing 
machine.  And  my  disillusion  was  complete  when 
the  king,  dressed  in  a  shabby  blue  serge  suit,  with 
a  dirty  brown  wideawake  hat  and  an  aluminium 
watch-chain,  came  out  to  meet  us,  and  commenced 
to  talk  to  Langley  about  the  harvest. 
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Soon  after  I  had  another  example  of  Langley's 
fine  shooting  with  a  revolver ;  for  he  galloped  after 
some  dogs  which  were  worrying  some  calves  and 
shot  one  through  the  head  whilst  running,  though  he 
admitted  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  fluke. 


CHAPTER    XII 

ONE  day — it  was  Saturday,  twenty-sixth  July — 
we  heard  that  a  revolution  had  broken  out  in 
Buenos  Ayres  and  that  a  Commission  was  out 
collecting  men  and  horses.  The  peons  were  in  a 
state  of  terror,  fearing  that  they  would  be  taken  off 
and  made  to  fight,  and  possibly  killed.  The  next 
day  came  more  reports  of  smart  street  fighting,  in 
which  twenty  people  had  been  killed,  and  that  the 
fleet  had  bombarded  the  town.  We  therefore  all 
mounted,  and  collecting  a  herd  of  the  best  horses 
drove  them  away  to  an  outlying  part  of  the  estate, 
where  they  were  left  with  some  of  the  best  men  to 
camp  out  and  hide  themselves.  Each  night  we 
made  up  a  little  party  armed  with  guns  and  revolvers, 
and  rode  round  some  of  the  paddocks  to  make  sure 
that  bad  characters  were  not  cutting  the  wires  to 
steal  and  drive  away  the  horses.  I  pretend  to  no 
great  courage  in  cold  blood,  and  confess  to  feeling 
very  jumpy  when  riding  along  in  the  dark  near  any 
patches  of  long  grass,  which  would  easily  hide  a 
man  and  horse,  to  think  what  a  very  nice  target  I 
was  making  for  any  evil-doer  who  might  be  hiding 
therein.  Another  unpleasant  feeling,  too,  was  when 
we  were  getting  near  to  where  we  thought  the 
wire  fence  was,  and  expecting  every  minute  to 
ride  into  it,  probably  getting  a  fall,  and  possibly 
M  177 
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losing  one's  horse.     However,  none  of  these  things 
happened. 

I  was  very  keen  to  go  to  Buenos  Ayres  and  see 
what  was  going  on,  but  all  trains  were  stopped, 
except  those  conveying  men  and  horses  "  for  the 
front."  On  the  Monday  nothing  happened,  though 
we  expected  the  Commission  to  arrive  all  day, 
and  the  men  kept  coming  with  horrible  stories  of 
how  they  were  seizing  men  and  horses  and  driving 
them  off  to  Buenos  Ayres.  On  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  last  the  Commission  did  arrive,  consisting  of  one 
or  two  officers,  and  some  non-commissioned  officers, 
armed  with  full  powers  to  take  what  they  wanted, 
giving  of  course  receipts  for  their  value,  to  be 
redeemed  (or  not)  by  the  Government.  George 
Langley  spoke  Spanish  like  a  native,  and  had  a 
most  charming  manner.  He  therefore  commenced 
by  protesting  against  the  fatigue  of  business  until 
the  officers  and  men  had  had  a  good  meal,  and  a  late 
lunch  was  at  once  produced,  with  any  amount  of 
liquor.  During  its  progress,  Langley  kept  talking 
and  making  himself  very  agreeable,  and,  judging 
by  the  laughter  he  provoked,  amusing.  When  it 
was  over  the  chief  officer  said :  "  And  now,  Don 
George,  to  business.  Let  me  see  your  peons." 
And  a  very  melancholy,  nervous  -  looking  band 
appeared.  The  officer  seemed  surprised  at  their 
fewness,  and  Langley  at  once  admitted  that  he  was 
very  short-handed,  and  pointed  out  how  incon- 
venient it  would  be  to  lose  any  just  then.  The 
officer  asked  them  what  they  were,  and  one  said  he 
was  the  engine-driver.  The  officer  then  said  :  "  Well 
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you  are  not  using  your  engine  just  now,  so,  as  it  will 
not  inconvenience  you,  I  will  take  this  one  and  leave 
the  others."  Whereat  the  unfortunate  engine-man, 
who  was  short  and  very  fat,  burst  into  tears,  with 
great  noise.  "  Oh,"  said  Langley,  "  what  is  the 
good  of  taking  a  fat  fool  like  that  ?  Suppose  an 
explosive  bullet  hits  him  in  the  waistcoat — think 
what  a  nasty  splash  he  will  make  in  Buenos  Ayres  !  " 
At  this  the  officer  burst  out  laughing,  and  giving 
the  driver  a  box  on  the  ear  said :  "  Oh,  well,  Don 
George,  you  always  have  an  answer.  Be  off  with 
you ! "  to  the  peon,  who  scuttled  away,  delighted, 
for  his  grief  had  been  piteous  when  Langley  had 
suggested  the  explosive-bullet  possibility. 

"  And  now,"  said  the  officer,  "  what  about  the 
horses  ?  "  and  immediately  some  rather  aged  and 
melancholy  -  looking  horses  were  driven  into  the 
corral.  Two,  however,  were  better  -  looking  than 
the  others,  which  the  officers  immediately  com- 
mandeered, and  after  another  drink,  and  much 
smiling  and  bowing,  the  Commission  departed  with 
only  two  horses,  whilst  as  a  rule  they  took  quite 
twenty  from  other  estancias.  Langley  informed 
me  that  the  horses  were  both  savages,  which  he  was 
glad  to  be  rid  of,  which  only  shows  what  diplomacy 
can  do. 

We  also  got  a  rumour  that  day  that  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  boys  out  of  two  hundred  belonging 
to  the  military  school  had  been  killed.  The  next 
day  we  heard  that  one  of  the  generals  who  was  a 
leader  on  the  Government  side  had  been  shot,  and 
this  seemed  to  break  the  spirit  of  the  Government, 
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for  on  the  Thursday  the  whole  thing  was  over,  and 
the  President  bolted.  He  had,  I  think,  only  held 
that  exalted  office  two  years,  or  it  might  have  been 
three,  but  at  any  rate  during  that  time  he  had 
managed  to  confiscate  one  million  pounds  to  his 
own  personal  use,  and  he  was  never  caught,  though 
all  outgoing  ships,  including  the  one  I  returned  in, 
were  searched  for  him,  but  without  success.  No 
wonder  there  are  frequent  revolutions,  when  each 
one  means  a  new  President,  with  the  chance  of  such 
wholesale  plunder  as  this  ! 

In  fact  the  Argentine  appears  to  be  no  exception 
to  the  general  rule  that,  throughout  the  two  con- 
tinents of  America,  with  the  exception  of  Canada, 
corruption  is  rife,  and  that  everything  depends  on 
"  graft,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  States. 

The  peons  were  a  quiet  and  peaceable  lot  of  men 
as  a  rule,  but  very  fond  of  gambling,  and  on  Sundays 
used  to  gather  at  the  nearest  pulperia,  where  they 
would  drink  a  great  deal  of  cana,  the  native  spirit, 
made  from  rice,  and  play  cards  for  high  stakes. 
This  frequently  ended  in  quarrels,  and  then  out 
would  come  the  cuchillo,  the  knife  which  every 
gaucho  carries  at  the  back  of  his  belt,  and  with 
which  he  does  everything,  from  skinning  a  bullock 
to  eating  his  dinner.  I  once  said  I  should  much  like 
to  see  one  of  these  fights,  and  was  told  it  probably 
could  be  managed  for  a  sovereign. 

The  man  who  was  told  off  to  look  after  me  and 
my  horses  seemed  a  most  pleasant  person,  and  I 
noticed  that  he  was  regarded  with  the  smiling  face 
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and  indulgent  expression  with  which  the  recognised 
wit  is  generally  received  in  society. 

One  day  someone  said  to  me  on  speaking  about 
him,  "  You  see,  Juan  is  such  a  funny  man." 

I  expressed  my  regret  that  my  ignorance  of 
Spanish  prevented  my  enjoying  his  humour,  when 
as  an  example  he  told  me  the  following  tale. 

It  seems  one  day  Juan  had  got  into  a  row  with 
another  man  at  a  pulperia.  The  man  drew  his  knife 
from  the  back  of  his  belt,  and  seizing  Juan  by  the 
throat  prepared  to  cut  it,  and  so  settle  the  dispute. 
Whereat  Juan  threw  himself  on  his  knees  and  begged 
so  piteously  that  he  might  be  spared  that  his 
antagonist  forgave  him,  and  giving  him  a  smack 
in  the  face  commenced  to  put  his  knife  back  in  his 
belt.  Seizing  the  opportunity  of  his  hands  being 
behind  him,  Juan  sprang  to  his  feet,  whipped  out 
his  knife,  and  with  the  favourite  upward  stroke 
stabbed  his  late  opponent  in  the  stomach,  killing 
him  on  the  spot. 

This  was  considered  quite  his  crowning  act  of 
humour,  and  stamped  him  as  a  wit  of  the  first 
magnitude  for  all  time. 

Besides  the  great  flocks  and  herds,  an  enormous 
amount  of  land  is  under  the  plough.  The  first  year 
it  is  broken  up  and  a  crop  of  maize  got  from  it,  and 
the  next  year  after  further  ploughings  it  is  ready  for 
a  crop  of  wheat. 

I  got  my  friend  to  make  me  out  a  rough  estimate 
of  the  costs  and  profits  of  such  work,  and  got  him 
to  put  the  figures  to  show  moderate  profit,  and  not 
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merely  a  favourable  one.  Of  course,  these  figures 
refer  to  prices  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  I  have  no 
idea  what  the  rent  and  prices  of  corn  now  are,  so 
that  they  lose  a  good  deal  in  value. 

However,  I  think  the  profits  are  rather  surprising, 
judged  from  an  English  farmer's  point  of  view, 
showing  as  they  do  a  profit  of  twenty-seven  per  cent., 
and  that  with  very  little  risk. 

ROUGH  ESTIMATE  OF  RESULT  OF  ONE  CROP  OF  INDIAN 
CORN  AND  ONE  OF  WHEAT— LAND  BEING  SUPPOSED 
TO  BE  FENCED,  AND  TO  BE  NEAR  A  RAILWAY  STATION 

EXPENDITURE  IN  PLANT  AND  EXPENSES 

First  Year  Pesos 

Say  rent  of  500  squares  of  land  at  5  p.  per  square  per  year  .  2,500 

Say  10  double  furrow  ploughs  at  150  p.              .  .  1,500 

Say  5  single  furrow  ploughs  at  20  p.                   .  .  100 

Say  2  spike  harrows  at  100  p.    .             .             .  .  200 

Say  10  maize  sowers  at  7  p.                    .             .  .  70 

Say  buildings,  barn  enclosure  for  bullocks,  etc.  .  .  1,500 

Say  sundry  utensils,  repairs  to  ploughs,  etc.       .  .  800 

Say  120  tame  bullocks  at  40  p.  each      .             .  .  4,800 

Say  breaking  up  and  sowing  with  maize  500  squares  of 

land  (this  means  wages  and  diet  of  ploughmen)  .  4,500 

Say  125  funega  of  maize  for  seed  at  2  p.             .  .  250 

Say  expenses  gathering  7500  fgs.  of  maize  at  0*50  p.  .  3,750 

Say  taking  to  barn  7500  fgs.  of  maize  at  o-8  p.  .  .  600 

Say  insurance  of  grain,  and  sundry  items  omitted  .  530 

21,160 
Second  Year 

Say  rent  of  500  squares  of  land  at  5  p.               .             .  2,500 
Say  seed,  wheat,  450  fgs.  at  n  p.  per  funega     .             .  4,950 
Say  wages,  diet  of  ploughmen,  2  ploughings  and  i  harrow- 
ing of  500  squares       .....  3,000 

Carry  forward  31,550 
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Second  Year — continued  Pesos 

Brought  forward  SJ.SS0 

Say  cost  of  6  reapers  and  binders  at  500  p.        .             .  3,000 

Say  cutting  50  squares  of  wheat             .             .             .  2,000 

Say  twine  for  binders     .             .             .             .  1,400 

Say  stacking  and  gathering  wheat          .             .             .  1,500 

Say  threshing  7500  fgs.  wheat  at  0*60  p.             .             .  4,500 

Say  10,000  bags  for  wheat  at  0-30  p.  per  bag     .             .  3,000 

Say  engine,  thresher  and  shelter             .             .             .  12,000 

Say  wages  of  manager  of  farm  for  2  years          .             .  3,000 

Say  sundries,  insurance,  etc.       ....  550 

62,500 

RECEIPTS  AND  ASSETS  OF  PLANT,   ETC. 

Pesos 

Say  engine,  thresher  and  shelter,  worth              .             .  10,000 

Say  6  reapers  and  binders          ....  2,400 

Say  10  double  ploughs   .....  1,000 

Say  5  single  ploughs       .....  70 

Say  2  harrows    ......  150 

Say  10  maize  sowers       .             .             .             .             .  40 

Say  buildings,  worth       .....  1,000 

Say  sundry  utensils        .....  400 

Say  no  tame  bullocks  at  40  p.               .             .             .  4,400 


19.460 

CROPS 

Say  7500  fgs.  of  maize  at  2  p.  per  fg.  in  cob  in  the  barn  .  15,000 
Say  7500  funegas  wheat  at  6  p.  per  fg.  .  .  45,000 

79,460 
Less  cost  as  per  contra  .....  62,500 

Net  profit  16,960 

Note: 

The  funega  is  equal  to  3775  bushels. 

The  square  is  equal  to  4170  acres. 

The  peso  varies  in  value,  but  now  is  worth  is.  lod. 
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Three  days  after  the  termination  of  the  revolution 
I  returned  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  then  for  the  first 
time  realised  how  severe  the  fighting  had  been. 
Many  of  the  houses  were  spotted  all  over  with 
bullet  marks,  and  many  badly  knocked  about  by 
shells  from  the  fleet.  I  was  taken  to  see  a  draper's 
shop  into  which  a  shell  had  come,  carrying  off  the 
arm  of  a  dummy  figure  wearing  an  overcoat  and 
burying  itself  in  a  roll  of  flannel  on  a  shelf  behind  the 
counter,  but  happily  not  exploding.  A  lady  told 
me  she  had  gone  out  on  the  balcony  of  her  house 
to  see  what  was  going  on  when  a  bullet  struck  the 
balustrade  close  to  where  her  hand  was  resting, 
knocking  off  a  piece  of  the  stone.  They  said,  too, 
that  when  the  trams  began  running,  the  wheels 
spurted  out  blood,  with  which  the  rails  were  filled. 

On  Thursday,  August  the  seventh,  the  town  was 
en  fete  to  celebrate  the  retirement  of  the  President, 
my  steamer,  the  Thames,  starting  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  after  being  carefully  searched  to  see 
if  the  missing  President  was  on  board. 

The  route  was  exactly  the  same  as  on  the  outward 
voyage,  with  the  difference  that  we  were  now  allowed 
to  go  ashore  at  Rio  Janeiro,  which  we  reached  on  the 
night  of  August  the  eleventh,  going  up  the  river  to 
the  harbour  early  next  morning.  After  walking  about 
the  busy  narrow  streets  a  party  of  us  ascended  the 
Corcovado,  a  beautiful  mountain  climbed  by  a 
funicular  railway.  The  views  on  the  journey  and 
from  the  top  were  magnificent,  the  harbour  and 
surrounding  country  being  spread  below,  and  the 
tropical  foliage  around  most  luxuriant.  »r 
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The  voyage  was  very  calm  and  uneventful,  the 
only  fact  worth  noting  being  that  we  had  the 
celebrated  murderer  of  his  many  wives,  Deeming, 
on  board.  He  was  travelling  second-class,  in  charge 
of  two  detectives,  who  had  been  out  to  fetch  him 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  after  he  had  been  extradited. 
Great  precautions  were  taken  at  each  port,  he  being 
locked  in  his  cabin  with  a  detective  on  guard  outside 
lest  he  should  try  to  escape. 

It  soon  got  known  he  was  on  board,  and  he  was 
regarded  with  interest  from  the  first-class  deck, 
though  at  first  we  identified  him  in  a  perfectly 
harmless  old  gentleman,  and  used  to  gaze  at  him 
with  horror,  noting  his  criminal  appearance,  until 
told  of  our  mistake,  and  switched  off  on  to  the  real 
man. 

On  Saturday,  August  the  twenty-ninth,  we  arrived 
at  Southampton,  after  the  smoothest  crossing  of  the 
Bay  I  have  ever  had. 


CHAPTER    XIII 

THAT  summer  of  1891  is  also  memorable  to  me  as  the 
year  in  which  I  commenced  to  play  golf  under 
J.  H.  Taylor's  instruction. 

He  had  then  just  started  his  professional  career 
at  Burnham,  in  Somerset,  coming  there  from 
Westward  Ho.  He  was  a  first-class  and  most  pains- 
taking coach,  and  I  remember  him  lying  on  his 
face  in  the  sand  behind  me,  holding  down  my  heels 
because  I  would  get  up  on  my  toes  to  play  a  forcing 
shot  out  of  sand.  I  came  to  him  rather  swollen 
with  pride  one  day  to  tell  him  I  had  done  the  nine 
holes  in  seventy-two,  or  some  such  hideous  score. 
Taylor  remarked :  "  Oh,  dear  me,  sir,  why  I  could 
kick  it  round  in  that."  "  So  could  I,"  I  answered, 
"  or  anybody  else  ;  it's  having  to  do  it  with  these 
beastly  clubs  that  makes  it  so  difficult." 

I  often  meet  him  nowadays,  but  he  is  still  exactly 
the  same  unspoilt  man  he  was  then,  though  having 
had  enough  adulation  since  to  swell  the  head  of  a 
brazen  idol. 

Much  of  my  time,  too,  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
was  spent  with  my  friend  Alcock,  who  had  now 
settled  at  Steane  Park,  near  Brackley,  in  the  Bicester 
country,  with  whom  and  the  Grafton  he  used  to  go 
with  the  best,  though  by  that  time  his  right  hand 
had  been  cut  off. 

186 
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It  is  wonderful  how  quickly  people  can  adapt 
themselves  to  altered  conditions  ;  the  operation  was 
in  the  spring,  and  the  following  September  he  was 
shooting  partridges,  holding  his  gun  with  his  left 
hand  and  resting  it  on  the  stump,  and  after  a  year 
or  so  became  quite  a  fair  shot. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  he  used  to  ride  anything, 
but  one  year,  I  think  it  was  in  1892,  his  father  gave 
him  a  particularly  valuable  horse,  with  perfect 
manners. 

I  was  staying  there  in  September,  and  the  Bicester 
met  for  cubbing  near.  I  was  offered  a  mount  on  the 
new  horse,  and  accepted  it,  but  as  I  always  disliked 
riding  other  people's  horses,  unless  it  was  to  oblige 
their  owners,  announced  that  I  should  not  follow 
if  they  had  a  run,  but  just  potter  about. 

It  so  happened  they  got  on  to  an  old  fox,  hounds 
running  him  parallel  to  the  highroad,  along  which  I 
trotted. 

After  a  while  they  turned  away  from  me,  and  I 
kept  quietly  on,  thinking  perhaps  I  should  nick  in 
later.  Suddenly  I  saw  the  hunted  fox  cross  the 
road  in  front  of  me,  and  heard  the  hounds  coming 
nearer  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  crossed  the  road 
in  full  cry,  not  a  soul  being  with  them.  Of  course 
this  was  too  much  for  fox-hunting  nature  to  resist ; 
so,  opening  a  gate,  I  got  into  the  field  with  them, 
and  for  five  or  six  fields  had  the  uncommon  experience 
of  the  Bicester  hounds  entirely  to  myself,  running 
like  mad  over  a  perfect  line. 

We  then  came  to  another  highroad,  and  Lord 
Chesham,  the  master,  appeared  plastered  with  mud, 
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having  evidently  had  a  fall  to  get  to  them.  Hounds 
ran  parallel  with  the  road,  and  we  galloped  along  on 
it,  when  we  came  to  some  newly  laid  stones.  What 
happened  I  don't  know,  but  I  suppose  my  horse 
must  have  crossed  his  legs,  for  down  he  came  with 
a  crash  on  the  stones  on  his  side  with  my  leg  under 
him,  and  I  can  hear  the  rattle  of  the  stones  now  as 
we  slid  along  on  them.  Lord  Chesham  pulled  up, 
but  I  told  him  to  go  on,  as  he  could  do  no  good ;  so 
he  left,  saying  he  would  send  my  horse  back  to  me, 
as  he  had  got  away  and  galloped  on.  I  found  myself 
trotting  round  in  circles  holding  my  arm,  for  I  had 
bruised  the  funny-bone  very  badly,  and  had  plenty 
of  other  cuts  and  bruises. 

After  a  time  some  of  the  field  came  up,  and  amongst 
them  Alcock  ;  and  then  someone  brought  the  horse 
back,  such  a  sight  as  I  never  want  to  see  again — 
both  knees  broken,  a  great  piece  knocked  off  his 
hip,  the  side  of  his  head  bleeding,  and  the  saddle 
ruined. 

After  a  time  I  scrambled  up  on  him,  and  a  melan- 
choly journey  home  commenced  by  a  line  of  bridle 
gates,  I  being  unable  to  move  my  right  arm,  and 
Alcock  having  only  one,  and  having  to  do  all  the 
opening  and  shutting.  On  our  arrival  I  had  to 
break  the  news  to  his  father,  who  never  said  a 
word,  except,  "  I  would  rather  it  had  been  any  horse 
but  that  one,"  which  did  not  cheer  me  up. 

They  were  very  good  about  it,  but  I  felt  so  miser- 
able that  I  left  the  next  day,  though  I  could  hardly 
get  in  and  out  of  the  railway  carriages.  I  then 
took  a  solemn  oath  that  I  would  never  accept  a 
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mount  from  anyone  again,  under  any  circumstances 
whatever — which  oath,  however,  I  have  broken 
pretty  frequently  since. 

I  believe  it  was  not  very  far  from  the  scene  of  this 
smash  that  Lord  Chesham  so  lately  met  with  his 
fatal  fall.  A  monument  has  since  been  erected  to 
his  memory  bearing  the  following  beautiful  lines, 
which  are,  I  think,  very  applicable  to  him  : — 

"  I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once.  Any 
good  thing,  therefore,  that  I  can  do,  or  any  kindness 
that  I  can  show  any  human  being,  let  me  do  it 
now  ;  let  me  not  neglect  it  nor  defer  it,  for  I  shall 
not  pass  this  way  again." 

In  1893  1  went  to  Ascot  each  day  of  the  meeting, 
with  a  party  of  friends,  who  kept  their  coach  at 
Slough  and  drove  over  from  there.  On  the  Thursday, 
Cup  Day,  I  missed  the  train  at  Paddington  and  found 
they  had  started  when  I  got  to  Slough.  I  therefore 
went  on  by  train  to  Windsor,  hoping  to  catch  them  as 
they  drove  through  the  street.  I  rushed  breathless 
up  from  the  station  and  asked  a  policeman  if  he 
knew  Lord  Blank's  coach,  and  if  it  had  passed. 
He  knew  him  right  enough,  but  said  he  had  gone 
past  about  ten  minutes  before. 

There  was  therefore  nothing  for  it  but  to  go  on  in 
a  public  brake,  and  I  was  casting  about,  wondering 
which  load  looked  the  least  objectionable,  when  my 
friend  the  bobby  came  up  to  me  and  said :  "  If  you 
will  take  my  advice  you  will  get  into  that  little 
waggonette,"  pointing  to  one  drawn  by  a  single  horse 
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and  containing  five  enormous  men  besides  the 
driver.  He  said :  "  I  know  the  horse,  it  is  a  very 
good  one,  and  you  will  find  they  are  a  very  respectable 
lot." 

I  had  my  hat  in  a  hat  box,  and  was  wearing  a 
straw,  and  light  dust  coat,  and  I  think  they  took 
me  for  a  bookie,  and  were  very  pleasant  and  friendly. 

I  soon  made  out  that  they  were  royal  footmen 
from  the  castle,  and  were  bent  on  enjoying  them- 
selves. 

One  sitting  next  to  me  said  :  "  You  won't  guess 
first  time  who  we  are  lunching  with  to-day  at  the 
races."  And  of  course  I  gave  it  up  at  once.  "  Queen 
Victoria,"  said  he,  "  in  the  stand,  and  a  jolly  good 
lunch  too."  At  which  I  expressed  my  admiration 
and  envy  in  fitting  terms.  They  really  were  a  fine 
lot  of  fellows,  and  the  way  the  little  horse  got  us 
there  in  time  for  the  first  race  was  a  miracle ;  where 
I  found  my  party  had  only  arrived  about  an  hour 
before  me. 

The  following  Monday  I  again  found  myself 
mixed  up  with  royalty,  though  this  time  it  was  the 
master  and  not  the  servants.  I  had  been  asked 
to  stay  with  friends  for  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show, 
held  that  year  at  Chester.  My  station  was  two  or 
three  beyond  Chester  on  a  local  line,  and  I  knew  I 
had  not  much  time  to  catch  it.  At  Euston  I  asked 
the  guard  if  he  thought  the  express  to  Chester  would 
be  sure  to  make  the  connection.  I  was  sitting  wait- 
ing for  the  train  to  start  when  the  guard  came  up 
and  said :  "  The  Royal  Special,  with  the  Prince  of 
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Wales  (Edward  the  Seventh),  is  due  out  before  this, 
and  there  is  a  first  -class  saloon  with  only  two  or 
three  gentlemen  in  it,  if  you  like  to  go  by  it." 

I  gladly  made  the  exchange,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
the  Prince  arrived,  and  we  were  off. 

The  Royal  Saloon  was  rather  towards  the  back 
of  the  train,  and  the  one  I  was  in  about  the  middle. 
By  some  mistake,  when  we  arrived  at  Chester,  the 
engine-driver  brought  the  train  to  a  standstill  with 
my  door  opposite  the  red  carpet  and  the  centre 
of  a  half-circle  of  dignitaries  of  Chester.  There 
were  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  and  General  Julian 
Hall  in  full  uniform,  and  a  number  of  other  big-wigs 
that  I  knew.  I,  however,  wanted  a  porter  to  carry 
my  bag  and  traps  on  to  the  local  train,  and  of  course 
anything  so  lowly  as  a  porter  was  not  to  be  found 
within  shouting  distance.  Still,  there  I  stood  at 
the  door  in  the  centre  of  the  admiring  throng  and 
shouted  "  Porter !  "  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  and 
wildly  waved  my  arms  to  one  I  saw  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd. 

The  band,  however,  of  some  regiment  steadily 
continued  to  blow  "  God  save  the  Queen,"  drowning 
my  cries,  when  suddenly  elbowing  his  way  through 
the  band  appeared  the  Prince,  for  once  in  his  life 
looking  really  angry,  though  he  shook  it  off  in  an 
instant  when  his  foot  got  on  the  sacred  red  carpet. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  porter  had  bravely  sneaked 
round  to  me,  and  collaring  my  bag  I  bustled  off  in 
tune  to  catch  my  train,  but  not  with  much  to  spare. 

The  next  evening,  Tuesday,  there  were  grand 
illuminations  on  the  River  Dee,  and  I  went  to  General 
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Hall's  garden,  situated  on  the  river,  to  see  them. 
They  were  very  pretty,  the  Prince  coming  down 
from  Eaton  on  a  launch  and  being  wildly  cheered 
by  the  crowds  on  the  river  and  on  the  shore. 

This  brings  me  to  January  1894,  when  I  found 
myself  one  morning  eating  my  last  bachelor  late 
breakfast,  or  early  lunch,  at  Long's  Hotel,  before 
it  was  turned  into  the  modern  affair  it  now  is, 
and  where  a  regular  little  gang  used  to  breakfast 
each  morning,  attended  to  (as  if  administering  some 
solemn  rite)  by  the  last  of  the  old  school  of  waiters, 
William,  who  knew  everybody's  father,  grandfather 
or  uncle,  and  whose  receipt  for  champagne  cup 
(principally  champagne  and  liqueur  brandy,  with 
precious  little  soda)  is  a  drink  to  be  looked  back  to 
with  regret. 

However,  there  was  I,  about  to  take  the  big  jump 
of  matrimony  without  knowing  in  the  least  what 
was  on  the  other  side  ! 

Certainly  in  this  case  it  seemed  to  be  a  foolish  step, 
as  neither  of  us  were  economists  exactly,  and  it 
meant  both  of  us  giving  up  a  good  deal.  But 
neither  of  us  were  to  be  put  off,  and  certainly  I  for 
one  have  never  regretted  it. 

January  the  twenty-third,  therefore,  found  me 
standing  up  in  front  of  Doctor  Kerr  Gray  in  St 
George's  Chapel,  Albemarle  Street,  where  we  were 
married  by  special  licence. 

I  say  I  have  never  regretted  it,  and  no  more  I  have  ; 
but  I  always  feel  a  little  thankful  that  Fate  has  not 
ordained  that  we  should  settle  in  one  of  the  galloping 
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grass  countries ;  which  would  have  been  too  much 
to  bear ;  and  now,  by  the  kindness  of  friends,  I 
get  an  occasional  day  with  that  excellent  woodland 
pack,  the  Eridge,  or  more  often  drive  to  the  meet, 
and  follow  for  a  while  on  foot,  to  hear  again  that 
most  beautiful  of  all  music,  that  made  by  a  pack  of 
hounds  in  full  cry. 

After  all,  poverty  has  its  advantages  to  set  against 
the  very  formidable  list  of  drawbacks,  and  the 
greatest  of  all  is  undoubtedly  to  know  that  whatever 
kindness  one  receives  is  because  the  people  like  you, 
and  not  because  they  hope  to  get  something  out  of 
you  in  return.  And  it  is  indeed  to  me  wonderful 
how  many  of  these  generous  and  hospitable  men  and 
women  there  are  in  this  much-abused  but  good  old 
world. 

We  went  by  way  of  Paris  and  Bordeaux  to  Pau, 
where  we  had  a  most  excellent  time,  staying  there 
until  the  middle  of  April. 

I  hired  one  of  the  peculiar-looking  American  two- 
wheeled  buggies,  with  a  very  nice  well-bred  pony,  by 
the  month.  It  was  fitted  with  a  large  folding  hood, 
most  convenient  in  case  of  rain,  and  was  very  light. 

During  the  whole  of  our  visit,  with  the  exception 
of  four  days  and  nights  of  incessant  rain  in  March, 
we  had  most  beautiful  weather,  with  a  blazing  sun, 
and  I  should  think  no  one  can  forget  their  first  view 
of  the  snow-capped  Pyrenees  as  seen  from  the 
terrace  at  Pau,  with  the  Gave  de  Pau  rushing  along 
its  rocky  bed  at  their  feet. 

To  people  fond  of  golf  there  is  no  more  ideal  winter 
resort  than  Pau.  Everything  is  made  most  attrac- 
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live.  The  club  house  is  very  comfortable,  and  every 
day  there  are  luncheon-parties,  either  in  the  dining- 
room,  or  under  gay-coloured  sun  umbrellas  on  the 
lawn  in  front. 

The  course,  too,  is  very  good,  and  I  hear  has  been 
much  improved  since  I  was  there. 

In  those  days  there  was  no  casino,  the  other 
clubs  being  the  men's  club,  and  the  Villa  Beaumont, 
where  one  could  dine,  and  where  private  theatricals 
(presided  over  by  that  prince  of  amateurs,  Claud 
Ponsonby)  and  concerts  were  given. 

Hospitality  was  unbounded,  and  everyone  was 
very  kind  to  us,  and  we  dined  and  lunched  out  most 
days. 

One  good  sportsman  mounted  me  once  a  week  on 
a  perfect  hunter,  which  had  been  sent  out  to  him  by 
that  king  of  horse-dealers,  Bob  Chapman,  who  for 
so  many  years  horsed  the  Badminton  Hunt. 

The  M.F.H.  the  year  I  was  there  was  Baron 
Lejeun,  a  very  Anglicised  Frenchman.  The  country 
was  principally  a  banking  one,  and  my  mount, 
"  Character/'  was  a  very  safe  conveyance,  though 
not  very  fast. 

We  generally  ran  a  drag,  and  occasionally  a  fox 
was  enlarged  out  of  a  bag  towards  the  end  of  the 
run,  and  of  course  never  got  very  far,  poor  brute. 

I  rather  put  my  foot  in  it  one  day  as,  after  a  kill, 
we  were  jogging  along  to  have  lunch  before  having 
another  run.  One  of  the  hunt  servants,  I  think  it 
was  a  whip,  came  up  with  the  brush,  which  he  offered 
me.  I,  not  being  particularly  keen  to  carry  a 
rather  strong-smelling  bagman's  brush  about  with 
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me,  politely  declined  it ;  when  he  said,  "  Beg  pardon, 
sir,  but  it  was  the  Baron's  orders  that  I  should  bring 
it  you." 

"  Oh,  very  well/'  I  said,  "  tie  it  on  somewhere  to 
the  breastplate,"  as  I  then  realised  it  was  a  sort  of 
complimentary  act  to  the  stranger  out.  I  fumbled 
in  my  pocket  and  found  I  was  rather  short  of  silver, 
so  gave  the  man  two  francs,  thinking  no  more  of  it. 

As  I  was  jogging  home  I  told  a  friend  about  it, 
saying :  "  Of  course,  it  was  very  kind,  but  I  really 
did  not  want  it :  I  would  rather  have  kept  my  two 
francs." 

"  Two  francs  !  "  he  exclaimed,  with  horror.  "  Why, 
it's  always  supposed  to  be  a  louis,  the  Americans 
are  so  keen  to  get  them  !  " 

I  really  was  quite  worried  about  it,  as  I  did  not 
like  to  go  and  cash  up  the  balance  of  eighteen  francs, 
and  apologise  to  the  man  ;  so  I  thought  I  had  better 
leave  it  as  it  was,  and  did  so. 

The  whole  thing  was  a  little  bit  stagey  according  to 
the  business-like  strict  English  ideas,  but  very  good 
fun. 

A  large  crowd  of  carriages,  and  the  coach  which 
took  people  to  the  meet  at  so  much  a  head,  their 
horses  being  sent  on,  used  to  assemble  ;  and  then 
the  first  run  used  to  take  place,  often  followed  along 
the  road  by  the  carriage  folk.  Afterwards  there 
would  be  a  second  hunt,  which  was  arranged  to 
finish  near  to  some  village,  where  a  very  high-grade 
lunch  was  prepared,  to  which  everyone  sat  down 
to  a  very  cheery  meal,  before  returning  to  Pau. 

Occasionally  we  hunted  the  wild  fox,  and  I  par- 
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ticularly  remember  one  good  hunt  we  had  of  over 
an  hour  with  a  fox  found  near  the  racecourse. 
Occasionally,  too,  one  was  hunted  by  angry  peasants 
who  did  not  understand  why  other  people  should 
ride  over  their  land,  and  once  I  was  pursued  by  these 
angry  individuals  in  blue  blouses  armed  with  pitch- 
forks, and  had  to  gallop  round  three  sides  of  the 
field  before  I  could  find  a  jumpable  place  to  escape 
from  them.  Happily  "  Character  "  did  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "  refuse,"  or  it  might  have 
been  unpleasant. 

Soon  after  we  got  there  the  races  took  place,  a 
two  days'  meeting,  with  a  day's  hunting  in  between  ; 
and  we  went  with  jolly  parties,  and  enjoyed  it 
immensely. 

Polo  too  was  going  strong,  but  that  is  a  game  I 
never  could  afford  to  play ;  and  I  think  the  only 
occasion  I  ever  had  a  stick  in  my  hand  was  one  day 
when  staying  with  a  bachelor  house -party  near 
Chester,  for  Chester  races.  "  Morney  "  Cannon  walked 
over  in  the  morning,  as  he  knew  one  of  the  party. 
He  was  dressed  as  if  for  the  North  Pole,  though  the 
day  was  warm,  as  he  had  to  get  rid  of  a  pound  or  two 
of  flesh  if  possible.  I  remember  our  host  asked  him 
if  he  had  ever  played  barebacked  polo,  and  on  his 
saying  No,  several  ponies  were  brought  out  into  a 
field  with  a  ball  and  some  sticks,  and  we  proceeded 
to  knock  about.  I  retired  very  soon,  but  Cannon 
stuck  to  it,  and  after  half -an -hour  declared  he  would 
have  to  carry  half-a-stone  of  lead.  It  certainly  is 
a  warming  pastime  ! 

One  day  they  had  a  point-to-point,  and  my  friend 
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asked  me  if  I  would  ride  "  Character  "  for  him. 
Of  course  I  was  delighted,  and  rode  in  mufti,  as  I 
had  not  brought  a  pink  coat  with  me.  We  were 
conducted  along  the  road  for  some  miles  by  the 
starter,  taken  into  a  field,  told  the  winning  post  was 
at  the  kennels,  and  to  go. 

I  had  no  idea  of  the  country,  or  where  the  kennels 
were,  but  knew  that  Ronnie  Brooke  was  about  the 
best  man,  so  determined  to  follow  him  if  I  could. 
I  think  it  was  about  four  miles,  and  after  a  time  the 
crowd  began  to  get  more  select,  until  there  were  only 
a  few  in  front  of  me,  and  at  last  it  was  only  Brooke, 
who  was  riding  a  thoroughbred,  and  was  a  good 
field  ahead.  At  last  I  saw  in  front  of  me  in  a  lane 
the  hunt  servants,  and  a  crowd  of  people  in  carriages, 
so  with  a  sigh  of  relief  I  jumped  into  the  lane  and 
pulled  up,  congratulating  myself  on  being  second. 
Brooke  had  disappeared,  but  I  thought  he  had  gone 
to  get  a  drink. 

Suddenly  I  saw  two  men  in  pink  jump  a  fence  and 
gallop  on,  and  then  another.  I  said  to  the  whip 
near  me :  "  Where  are  those  men  going  ?  "  "  Oh, 
sir,"  said  he,  "  they  are  in  the  race/'  "  Confound 
it,"  said  I ;  "so am  I.  Isn't  this  the  winning  post ? " 
"  Lord,  no,"  said  he,  "  the  winning  post  is  half-a-mile 
farther  on."  Grinning  with  rage  I  jumped  out  of 
the  lane  and  set  off  after  the  others,  but  could  not 
catch  them,  so  that  I  finished  fifth  instead  of  second. 
I  hardly  liked  to  tell  my  host,  who,  however,  took  it 
very  well.  I  don't  know  what  he  would  have  won 
for  second  prize,  but  I  heard  the  fourth  was  one 
thousand  francs.  It  was  very  annoying,  as  I  could 
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have  been  second  if  I  had  trotted  that  last  half- 
mile. 

The  carriage  people  had  merely  come  down  to  see 
some  big  place,  and  my  being  in  mufti  none  of  them 
thought  I  was  in  the  race,  but  thought  I  was  merely 
looking  on,  or  they  would  have  told  me. 

We  visited  Lourdes  several  times,  so  charmingly 
situated  amidst  the  hills  by  the  riverside,  with  its 
wonderful  new  church  built  on  the  hill  above  the 
celebrated  grotto,  where  the  Virgin  is  believed  by  so 
many  to  have  appeared  to  Bernadette,  a  fourteen- 
year-old  peasant  girl.  This  was  not  the  pilgrim 
season,  but  there  were  always  a  number  of  people 
praying  before  the  image  in  the  grotto,  and  kissing 
the  rock. 

The  walls  are  festooned  with  crutches  and  other 
votive  offerings.  To  the  left  is  the  miraculous  spring, 
now  walled  in,  with  baths  therein  for  the  faithful  to 
bathe  in,  and  people  kept  coming  and  filling  bottles  and 
jugs  with  the  sacred  water  to  take  away  with  them. 

We  watched  one  crippled  man  with  crutches,  who 
stood  for  long  praying  before  the  grotto.  He  kept 
trying  to  stand  on  his  lame  leg,  which  evidently 
gave  him  terrible  pain,  whether  because  he  thought 
the  agony  would  melt  the  Virgin's  heart,  or  whether 
to  find  out  if  his  prayers  were  being  answered,  and 
he  was  recovering,  I  do  not  know. 

We  made  several  delightful  excursions  in  our  trap, 
one  to  Eaux  Chaudes,  perched  high  up  above  the  River 
Gave  d'Ossam,  where  we  stayed  a  night,  but  quite  the 
most  charming  was  a  journey  made  to  Gavarni. 

We  started  on   a   Friday  late   in   February,  in 
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glorious  weather  as  usual,  and  drove  straight  to 
Lourdes,  lunching  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Grotte,  and  in 
the  afternoon  drove  on  to  Argeles,  thirty-five  miles 
in  all.  This  is  a  delightful  little  village,  and  the 
Hotel  de  France  most  comfortable. 

There  is  here  a  charming  little  golf-course,  whose 
godfather  was  the  late  Lord  Kilmain,  with  whom  I 
often  played  at  Pau,  and  who  has  so  recently  died. 
In  those  days  it  was  only  nine  holes,  but  has  since 
been  increased  to  eighteen. 

The  next  day,  Saturday,  we  left  after  lunch, 
following  a  magnificently  graded  road,  always  uphill, 
above  the  rushing  stream  to  St  Sauveur,  thirteen 
miles.  In  many  places  the  road  is  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  and  in  others  it  is  supported  on  walls  built 
at  the  side  of  the  torrent.  We  there  stayed  at  the 
Hotel  des  Bains,  walking  over  to  the  little  town  of 
Luz,  crossing  the  stream  by  the  Pont  Napoleon  at  a 
height  of  over  two  hundred  feet. 

At  Luz  there  is  a  most  interesting  old  church, 
called  the  Crusaders'  or  Templars'  Church,  dating 
from  the  twelfth  century,  which  is  embattled  and 
fortified,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  line  of  defensive  works. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  we  started  at  nine,  but  on 
reaching  the  village  of  Gedre,  about  eight  miles  off, 
we  found  the  road  covered  with  snow,  and  were  still 
four  or  five  miles  from  our  destination.  It  was  quite 
impossible  to  get  there  in  our  buggy,  and  we  were 
wondering  hard  what  to  do  when  a  postman  appeared, 
mounted  on  a  strong-looking  nag,  so  we  referred  the 
matter  to  him.  He  quickly  arranged  matters  and 
produced  another  animal  in  the  village  with  a  side 
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saddle.  So  we,  stabling  our  pony,  mounted  these 
hacks  and  rode  up  in  triumph.  The  road  at  once 
became  most  wild  and  desolate,  the  pass  being 
called  "  The  Chaos,"  strewn  with  huge  rocks  which 
have  fallen  from  the  mountain. 

On  arriving  at  the  Hotel  des  Voyageurs  we  were 
quite  ready  for  dejeuner,  and  we  took  a  little  walk 
in  the  snow  whilst  it  was  preparing. 

One  item  of  the  menu  I  remember  I  was  rather 
doubtful  of ;  it  was  chamois !  I  was,  however, 
reassured  at  seeing  the  hotel  cat  as  I  left,  but  what 
it  was  is  still  a  mystery. 

We  only  had  time  to  go  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Cirque.  It  is  a  wonderful  amphitheatre,  two  and  a 
quarter  miles  wide,  situated  over  five  thousand  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  enclosed  by  limestone  mountains 
nine  thousand  feet  high. 

We  then  returned  with  our  postman  guide  to 
Gedre,  where  we  dismounted  and  returned  in  our  trap 
to  St  Sauveur.  On  Monday  we  left  early,  lunching 
at  Argeles,  staying  the  night  at  Lourdes,  and  return- 
ing to  Pau  on  the  Tuesday,  lunching  at  the  village 
of  Estelle  en  route,  and  basking  in  the  sun  by  the 
river  afterwards,  before  continuing  our  journey. 
No  five  days  could  have  been  more  enjoyable  to  a 
lover  of  wild  and  beautiful  scenery. 

About  the  middle  of  April  people  began  to  leave, 
and  not  caring  to  see  the  candles  die  out  we  thought 
it  time  to  be  moving  on,  so  travelled  straight  away 
through  to  Dinard,  which  after  a  week  or  so  we  left 
for  St  Lunaire,  to  be  nearer  the  golf. 
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At  St  Servan,  close  to  Dinard,  was  a  bootmaker 
named  Le  Due,  whose  boots  and  shoes  were  cele- 
brated. 

A  Parisian  visitor  ordered  some,  which  were  not 
ready  when  he  left  for  Paris.  Monsieur  le  Due 
and  his  wife  happened  soon  after  to  be  going  to 
Paris  for  a  visit,  so  took  the  boots  with  them  to 
the  customer's  house.  He  was  receiving  friends 
on  that  afternoon,  and  when  the  door  was  opened, 
and  it  was  asked  if  Monsieur  So-and-So  was  at  home, 
the  servant  admitted  them. 

"  What  name  ?  "  said  the  man. 

"  Monsieur  le  Due,  de  St  Servan,"  said  the  boot- 
maker. 

The  footman  throwing  open  the  drawing-room 
door  announced,  "  M.  le  Due  et  Madame  la  Duchesse 
de  St  Servan,"  discovering  the  brown -paper-parcel- 
carrying  couple. 

In  May  we  came  to  London  for  a  month  or  so 
of  the  season,  and  to  see  the  Derby.  My  wife  also 
attended  a  Drawing  Room,  and  appeared  to  be  only 
out  of  the  house  for  about  an  hour. 

It  was  not  a  crowded  one,  and  her  sister  having 
the  entree  they  shot  in  and  out  again  in  record  time, 
rather  to  her  annoyance,  as  she  did  not  consider  she 
had  had  sufficient  fun  for  the  trouble. 

We  then  returned,  this  time  to  St  Briac,  to  a 
hotel  situated  practically  on  the  links  ;  remaining 
there,  except  for  a  run  over  for  Ascot,  until  August, 
when  we  returned  to  the  old  country  for  good. 


CHAPTER   XIV 

AND  now  arose  the  perplexing  question :  where  to 
settle  down.  Hunting  was  financially  out  of  the 
question,  so  that  barred  my  old  haunts,  for  no  people 
are  so  thoroughly  "  out  of  it  "  and  miserable  as  non- 
hunting  ones  in  hunting  society.  Besides,  I  could 
not  have  stood  it.  Then,  too,  the  country  is  far 
too  expensive,  and  very  dull  for  ladies,  and  if  they 
do  not  care  for  gardening,  and  cannot  afford  to 
constantly  have  people  staying  with  them,  what  are 
they  to  do  ?  London,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expensive 
if  one  keeps  up  one's  circle  of  acquaintance,  and,  even 
if  one  does  not  entertain  at  all  (a  mean  sort  of  thing 
to  do),  going  out  to  others'  houses  means  dresses  and 
cabs  and  sundries.  And  then  whatever  would  a 
country-loving  man  do  all  day  in  town  ?  Though  ** 
I  admit  it  is  an  excellent  centre  for  those  who  can 
afford  to  dart  off  to  race  meetings,  golf  clubs,  and 
occasional  shooting  and  hunting  visits.  There  then 
seemed  to  remain  the  suburbs,  and  we  at  first  tried 
an  old-world  village  close  to  golf  and  near  Richmond,  ^ 
so  aptly  named  by  a  relation  of  mine,  "  The  City  of 
Dreadful  Knights."  But  no,  that  wouldn't  do. 
From  some  cause  or  other  there  seemed  to  be  always 
a  mist,  and  when  there  wasn't,  there  was  a  fog,  and 
if  there  wasn't  that  it  was  like  a  Turkish  bath. 
So  next  we  tried  a  village  in  Kent,  and  that  was 
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better,  particularly  after  we  had  got  the  first  motor 
car,  which  happened  in  1902.  However,  as  my 
daughter  in  1906  had  become  eight  years  old  and 
demanded  education — I  do  not  mean  literally,  for 
she  was  strongly  opposed  to  it— we  made  another 
move,  this  time  into  the  "  residential  town  "  where 
I  am  still  living,  she  being  thus  enabled  to  go  to 
a  day  school  near  at  hand. 

One  of  the  greatest  puzzles  to  me  nowadays  is: 
where  are  all  the  poor  gentry  living  ?  There  must 
be  thousands  of  them,  for  are  not  the  majority  of 
the  old  country  houses  let  or  sold  to  worthy 
millionaires  whose  names  generally  end  in  "  stein,"  and 
whose  first  names  sound  like  a  chapter  in  Genesis  ? 

I  really  think  a  great  want  would  be  supplied 
if  a  garden  city,  or  rather  colony,  in  a  sporting 
country  could  be  founded,  presided  over  by  an 
incorruptible  committee,  and  only  those  allowed  to 
dwell  within  its  bounds  possessed  of  certain  fixed 
qualification,  such  as  ancient  lineage.  To  prove 
this,  a  sworn  affidavit  must  be  produced  that  none 
of  their  grandfathers  dropped  his  h's  (not  to  make 
it  too  difficult).  No  one  to  possess  more  than 
two  thousand  pounds  a  year.  One  blackball  to 
exclude.  Hounds,  shooting,  golf,  fishing,  etc.,  to  be 
provided  by  subscription,  pro  rata  to  the  incomes  of 
each  inhabitant.  No  dinner  or  entertainment  to  cost 
more  than  a  certain  fixed  sum  per  head.  These 
and  other  rules  made  by  the  committee  to  be  binding. 
The  motto  of  the  fraternity  to  be  that  pious  wish 
of  old  Mr  Lane-Fox's :  "  One  man,  one  wife.  One 
man,  one  horse  ;  and  all  of  us  live  in  the  country." 
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Going  back  for  a  moment  to  the  car  purchased 
in  1902,  I  do  not  think  motorists  who  have  only 
lately  taken  to  keeping  a  car  can  picture  to  themselves 
what  motoring  meant  in  those  days,  particularly 
if  you  got  hold  of  a  bad  one,  which  they  generally 
were,  and  did  not  know  much  about  them,  which 
few  people  did. 

For  instance,  the  journey  from  here  to  my  mother's 
in  Somerset,  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles, 
which  I  now  do  with  the  regularity  of  an  express 
train  in  nine  hours'  running  time,  and  one  and  a  half 
hours  for  lunch  and  tea,  used  to  occupy  three  days. 
Looking  at  an  old  diary  I  see,  for  example :  "  Sunday : 
Started  at  nine,  drove  via  Redhill  and  Dorking, 
where  car  broke  down.  Had  to  be  pushed  by  men 
up  a  hill.  Left  car  there  and  went  by  train  to  Kew 
to  get  another  coil ;  did  not  get  back  to  Dorking 
until  ten-thirty.  Monday  :  Left  Dorking  at  nine- 
thirty,  ran  via  Guildf ord  and  Farnham  to  Winchester, 
where  got  a  man  to  look  at  car,  running  badly. 
Then  on  via  Romsey  ;  got  stuck  there  up  a  fearful 
hill  covered  with  stones  ;  had  to  be  pushed.  Stretched 
the  driving  belt  and  had  to  shorten  it  by  lamplight. 
Got  to  Salisbury  at  seven-thirty.  Tuesday  :  Left 
Salisbury  at  nine-thirty  via  Warminster  and  Frome 
to  Shipton  Mallet,  where  we  lunched,  and  then  on 
home  at  four-thirty."  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
one's  adventures  in  those  days. 

I  have  been  pulled  by  a  horse  through  Reading, 
Lewes  and  many  other  towns.  And  in  those 
days  such  an  occurrence  was  the  signal  for  an 
enormous  and  jeering  crowd  to  follow,  giving  vent 
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to  howls  of  delight  at  "a  mowter  browken 
down  !  " 

I  have  before  now  found  it  impossible  to  get  near 
my  car  when  I  have  stopped  for  some  trouble,  and 
left  it  for  a  moment  to  get  a  tool  out  of  the  back, 
a  crowd  having  formed  six  or  eight  deep  round  the 
engine,  and  deeply  resenting  my  efforts  to  get  back 
to  it. 

One  more  extract  from  my  diary  on  the  return 
journey  from  Somerset.  "  Saturday  :  Left  home 
at  nine  forty-five,  ran  beautifully  through  Bath 
to  Box,  picnicked  there.  Stopped  at  Melksham  to 
have  lubricator  seen  to.  Found  after  Hungerford 
accumulators  run  down,  so  coupled  up  two  and  on  to 
Newbury,  where  stayed  the  night.  Sunday  :  Started 
at  nine  forty-five,  car  ran  very  badly  to  Reading, 
where  we  had  her  examined.  Started  again  after 
lunch,  but  no  better.  Plodded  on  to  Maidenhead 
and  stopped  the  night.  Monday :  Had  car  over- 
hauled, found  water  circulation  had  been  wrong. 
Started  again  at  twelve  via  Windsor  and  Staines, 
Purley  and  Edenbridge.  Got  home  at  six  o'clock." 

This,  however,  did  not  continue  for  long,  as,  besides 
the  expense  of  stopping  and  having  something  done 
at  every  repair  shop,  the  worry  and  anxiety  was 
getting  on  my  nerves.  I  therefore  disposed  of  it,  at 
a  great  loss,  and  since  then  have  owned  a  good  many 
different  makes,  and  on  the  whole  have  been  pretty 
lucky. 

Two  summers,  those  of  1902  and  1903,  we  spent  at 
Dieppe,  taking  a  small  villa  there.  I  had  been  there 
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in  earlier  days  as  a  bachelor,  when  the  tennis  club 
was  on  the  plage,  and  it  was  not  nearly  so  crowded 
as  it  now  is. 

The  first  year  we  visited  it  we  enjoyed  ourselves 
more  than  on  the  second  occasion,  as  by  that  time 
the  gambling  had  been  stopped  at  Ostend,  and  a 
number  of  the  habitues  of  that  place  had  come  to 
Dieppe  instead,  for  the  sake  of  the  baccarat,  and  they 
were  not  nearly  such  a  nice  lot,  and  rather  swamped 
the  pleasant  little  society  circle  of  the  earlier  days. 
Still,  it  was  pleasant  enough,  with  its  crowd  of  bathers, 
at  the  casino  in  the  morning,  and  golf  on  the  sporting 
little  nine-hole  course  and  excursions  in  the  after- 
noons. Then,  too,  the  magnificent  orchestra  was 
there  for  wet  afternoons,  and  the  petits  chevaux  and 
baccarat  for  a  little  flutter. 

I  always  have  wretched  luck  gambling,  though 
never  allowing  myself  to  lose  more  than  a  certain 
amount  at  a  sitting.  I  steadily  lost,  all  my  visit, 
at  baccarat,  but  got  it  all  back  except  two  or  three 
pounds  the  last  evening  I  was  there,  so  had  my  fun 
that  year  for  very  little. 

The  race  week  in  August  is  a  very  gay  time,  the 
casino  being  crowded  and  the  banks  very  large. 


CHAPTER    XV 

IN  these  last  few  pages  I  propose  to  tell  of  my 
latest  wanderings,  which  occurred  in  the  summer  of 
1910. 

When  I  told  my  friends  that  I  proposed  taking  my 
car  across  the  Channel  I  found  that  very  few  of  them 
knew  what  preliminaries  were  necessary,  many  think- 
ing that  one  had  to  be  examined  as  to  one's  driving 
qualifications  in  France,  and  that  there  were  so  many 
forms  to  be  complied  with,  and  so  much  money  to  be 
deposited,  and  so  much  trouble  to  be  gone  through 
to  get  it  refunded,  that  it  was  almost  more  trouble 
than  the  tour  was  worth.  Also  another  prevalent 
idea  I  met  with  was  that  no  one  possessing  less  than 
a  pre-Lloyd-Georgian  duke,  or  a  modern  Rubber 
Magnate,  could  possibly  afford  to  take  his  car  across 
and  tour  through  that  delightful  land. 

I  think,  therefore,  it  is  possible  that  if  I  here  give 
my  experiences,  I  may  be  able  to  disabuse  the  minds 
of  my  motoring  readers  of  these  ideas,  and  explain 
to  them  the  facilities  under  the  new  International 
Convention  of  October  1909. 

The  Local  Government  Board,  with  a  wisdom  not 
usually  met  with  in  government  boards,  deputed  the 
necessary  examinations  to  obtain  the  Triptyque  and 
certificates  to  the  three  great  motor  bodies,  the  Royal 
Automobile  Club,  the  Motor  Union  and  the  Auto- 
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mobile  Association.  These  two  latter  bodies  have 
since  been  amalgamated. 

In  my  case,  being  a  member  of  the  Motor  Union, 
I  made  an  appointment  with  the  powers  of  Caxton 
House,  Westminster,  and  drove  up  there  from  my 
home,  thirty-five  miles  off. 

After  a  few  minutes  a  most  charming  gentleman 
appeared,  and  politely  agreeing  with  me  that  the 
examination  was  merely  a  formal  matter,  just  to 
ascertain  if  one's  brakes  and  steering  were  in  order, 
and  incidentally  if  the  suppliant  could  drive,  suggested 
that  we  should  go  via  Trafalgar  Square,  along  the 
Strand,  and  then  down  a  certain  precipice  to  the 
Embankment  that  he  knew  of,  where  we  could  try 
the  brakes — the  apparent  advantage  of  this  route 
being  that  possibly  the  wall  of  the  Embankment 
would  prevent  us  going  into  the  river  should  the 
brakes  prove  to  be  out  of  order. 

Having  driven  various  cars  since  1902,  and  knowing 
my  car  to  be  in  order,  neither  of  these  tests  tried  my 
nerves  in  the  slightest  ;  but  when  I  thought  that 
this  gentleman,  who  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  me 
before,  was  prepared  thus  to  put  his  life  in  the  hands 
of  anyone  who  appeared  at  Caxton  House  on  wheels, 
I  could  not  help  an  occasional  glance  of  admiration 
escaping  me  over  my  left  shoulder  whenever  the 
traffic  permitted  such  a  feat. 

However,  all  went  well,  and  on  our  return  to  the 
Motor  Union  Headquarters  I  had  to  fill  in  certain 
forms  as  to  my  name,  address,  where  I  was  born, 
the  day  and  year  ;  and  I  also  had  to  produce  a 
photograph  of  myself  one  and  a  quarter  inches 
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high  and  one  and  a  half  inches  wide,  head  and 
shoulders. 

Now  this  photograph  had  given  me  some  little 
trouble,  as  I  am  past  the  age,  and  of  the  wrong  sex, 
for  photographs  of  myself  to  have  any  charm,  and 
so  had  none  by  me. 

I  had  therefore  got  my  wife  to  "  snap  me  "  a  few 
days  before,  and  the  result  was  the  presentment  of 
apparently  a  scowling  ruffian  (the  effect  entirely  of 
the  sun  in  my  eyes),  and  the  still  courteous  and  polite 
official  allowed  a  kind  of  grunt  to  escape  him  ;  and 
said  :  "  Well,  I  suppose  it  will  do  !  "  But  I  could  see 
he  evidently  thought  it  would  go  hard  with  me  in  a 
foreign  land  if  by  any  mischance  I  should  have  any 
unpleasant  experiences  with  the  police. 

For  the  certificates  of  Fitness  of  Car,  and  Compet- 
ence of  Driver,  the  international  fees,  and  payment 
for  a  huge  white  plate  with  "  G.B."  (Great  Britain), 
and  two  engraved  brass  plates  to  be  affixed  to  the 
car,  I  paid  one  pound  seven  shillings. 

And  for  the  deposit  on  my  car,  weighing  twenty-five 
hundredweight,  unladen,  I  obtained  the  Triptyque 
for  thirty-eight  pounds  two  shillings  and  sixpence, 
at  the  rate  of  thirty  shillings  per  hundredweight : 
this  latter  sum  to  be  returned  to  me  on  my  return 
from  France  with  my  car. 

On  my  return  home  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
tail  lamp  bracket  altered  to  the  near  side,  to  comply 
with  the  French  regulations.  Happily  my  lamp  is  a 
"  Dependence,"  which  has  two  side  windows,  so  that 
a  new  lamp  was  not  necessary  ;  and  a  piece  of  green 
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paper  inserted  inside  the  near  lamp  brought  that  too 
into  conformity  with  the  rules. 

A  word  now  as  to  the  car.  It  is  a  22  h.p.  "  Scat  "  ; 
fitted  with  folding  glass  screens,  and  cape  hood ; 
high  side  doors,  both  brake  and  change  speed  handles 
inside  the  door,  and  curtains  buttoning  on  to  the 
glass  screen  when  up,  and  extending  to  the  back  of 
the  car,  with  talc  windows,  so  that  in  wet  weather 
one  can  drive  all  day  without  a  drop  of  rain  getting 
to  the  occupants  or  the  luggage. 

The  car  is  fitted  with  a  compressed-air  self-starter, 
fitted  on  the  dash,  so  that  one  need  not  get  out  to 
turn  the  handle  after  every  stop — a  great  blessing, 
particularly  in  wet  weather.  It  also  pumps  up  its 
own  tyres  by  the  same  mechanism,  an  even  greater 
blessing  in  hot,  or  in  any,  weather. 

The  luggage  was  put  in  the  tonneau,  and  with  the 
exception  of  two  dressing  bags  was  carried  in  card- 
board boxes,  such  as  tailors  use,  with  straps  round 
them  :  this  making  a  great  saving  in  weight,  and 
having  the  advantage  that  by  judicious  packing  only 
such  boxes  need  be  brought  into  the  hotel  as  con- 
tain what  is  needed,  and  so  saving  pulling  heavy 
portmanteaux  in  and  out,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
paint,  and  needless  packing  and  unpacking. 

One  other  matter  before  starting  is  to  procure  a 
good  guide-book.  All  my  friends  said  the  "  Guide 
Michelin "  was  most  reliable.  I  therefore  sent 
Michelins,  of  Sussex  Place,  a  two-shilling  postal  order, 
and  by  return  of  post  received  their  "  Guide  to 
France,"  and  at  the  same  time  a  polite  letter  intimat- 
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ing  that  if  I  was  thinking  of  making  a  tour  in  France, 
and  would  give  them  a  rough  outline,  they  would  be 
pleased  to  send  me  details.  This  I  most  thankfully 
did,  just  mentioning  what  were  the  ports  I  proposed 
to  arrive  at,  and  depart  from,  and  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  I  wanted  to  see.  In  a  few  days  arrived 
four  pages  of  directions,  most  carefully  drawn  up, 
with  the  distances  between  each  town,  and  the  sights 
to  be  seen  at  and  between  them.  Where  is  the 
English  firm  with  similar  enterprise  ? 

The  guide-book  at  first  rather  staggered  me,  as, 
besides  the  information  in  plain  English,  there  were 
quantities  of  cryptic  signs,  but  on  referring  to  the 
index  of  abbreviations  one  soon  got  the  hang  of  it, 
and  before  long  got  to  recognise  at  once  that,  for 
instance,  a  dotted  line,  followed  by  a  wineglass  with 
a  fork  across  it,  then  the  letter  "  v  "  and  a  circle  with 
the  letter  "  E  "  inside  it,  followed  by  the  ace  of 
diamonds,  meant  that  a  tram-line  brings  you  to  a 
small  restaurant,  where  good  food  and  wine  can  be 
obtained,  which  also  has  an  inspection  pit,  and  where 
petrol  can  be  bought,  and  that  there  is  also  a  dark 
room  for  photographers. 

Another  feature  in  Michelin's  Guide,  I  was  told, 
and  subsequently  proved  to  be  correct,  is,  that  what 
they  commend  is  good,  and  you  can  rely  on  it ;  rather 
different  from  some  of  the  recommended  hotels  in 
England  by  our  various  motor  bodies,  where  often 
the  hotel  turns  into  a  beershop,  and  the  repairer 
into  a  pantomime  blacksmith  with  a  hammer. 

The  start  was  made  soon  after  eight  A.M.  on  3rd 
August,  as,  though  it  was  only  thirty  miles  to  New- 
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haven  and  the  boat  did  not  leave  until  eleven-thirty, 
the  railway  company  like  to  have  the  car  alongside 
at  least  an  hour  beforehand,  and  then  there  was  the 
possibility  of  a  puncture  to  cause  delay. 

However,  all  went  well  and  we  arrived  at  the  pier 
at  nine  forty-five,  and  there  found  that  I  had  failed 
in  my  character  of  an  economical  motorist,  in  that 
I  had  about  five  or  six  gallons  of  petrol  in  the  tank 
which  had  all  to  be  run  out  and  thrown  away. 

The  car  was  then  pushed  and  pulled  down  the  pier 
by  the  company's  men,  and  put  on  a  platform  and 
hoisted  on  to  the  deck,  where  it  was  securely  fastened, 
and  covered  with  an  ancient  tarpaulin.  The  cost  of 
carriage  of  the  car  was  three  pounds  ten  shillings,  and 
our  own  tickets  eighteen  shillings  and  fourpence  each. 

This  early  arrival  enabled  us  to  choose  the  best 
positions  for  deck-chairs  before  the  first  of  the  various 
trains  delivered  their  passengers. 

Soon  after  the  start,  about  twelve  o'clock,  we 
lunched,  and  thereby  avoided  the  crush  which  took 
place  at  the  more  orthodox  British  hour  of  one. 

Dieppe  was  reached  at  three-thirty  P.M.,  and  five 
minutes  after  a  very  heavy  storm  of  rain  came  on, 
which,  however,  left  off  before  we  started.  The 
tarpaulin,  however,  allowed  a  good  deal  to  come 
through  where  it  touched  the  car. 

Here  a  tedious  wait  occurred,  as  all  the  other 
passengers'  luggage  had  to  be  put  ashore  and  ex- 
amined, and  put  into  the  Paris  train,  which  was 
waiting,  before  our  car  could  be  slung  ashore.  At 
last,  however,  that  was  done,  and  neither  the  car  nor 
the  luggage  was  examined  by  the  customs  officers, 
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except  a  dressing-bag  which  my  wife  carried  ashore. 
This,  however,  I  understood,  is  not  the  usual  custom, 
and  the  heavy  rain  may  have  had  something  to  do 
with  it. 

The  agent  of  the  R.A.C.  and  A. A.  from  Mr  Meyer's 
Garage  at  the  casino,  who  spoke  English,  helped  me 
to  get  my  papers  vised  at  the  customs  house,  and 
then,  a  bidon  of  essence  (a  gallon)  having  been  put 
into  the  tank,  we  drove  up  to  Meyer's  Garage,  and 
filled  up  the  tank  with  ten  bidons,  or  fifty  litres,  of 
petrol  for  22  francs  50  centimes,  or  2  "25  the  bidon 
of  five  litres,  which  comes  to  is.  io|d.  the  gallon — 
rather  a  princely  price  ! 

At  last,  at  five-thirty,  we  got  off  in  earnest,  and 
after  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  of  pave  got  on  to  one 
of  the  Routes  Nationales,  as  wide  as  Piccadilly,  with 
the  bonnet  pointing  for  Rouen,  thirty-six  miles  off. 

The  road  is  a  lovely  one,  with  beautiful  scenery 
until  one  gets  to  Maromme,  a  shimmy  suburb  of 
Rouen,  where  one  gets  one's  first  taste  of  what  real 
bad  pave  is,  and  at  the  same  time,  probably,  feels 
certain  that  four  tyres  are  flat  and  gets  out  to  look. 
There  may  be  a  man  who  after  three  or  four  miles 
of  pave  has  not  used  a  bad  word — I  cannot  believe  it, 
and  certainly  hope  I  may  never  meet  him  ;  I  feel  sure 
we  should  dislike  each  other. 


CHAPTER   XVI 

AT  Rouen  we  stayed  at  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  which 
is  quite  good,  with  a  most  excellent  chef,  and  we  most 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  dinner.  Perhaps  the  fact 
that  the  last  meal  had  been  a  slice  of  cold  beef  at 
twelve  o'clock  had  something  to  do  with  it.  The 
hotel,  however,  is  expensive. 

Next  day  we  pottered  about,  and  saw  the  cathedral 
and  other  usual  sights.  And  here  let  me  state  I  do 
not  propose  to  describe  the  chateaux  and  churches, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  improve  on  Baedeker,  and  this 
little  book  is  only  meant  to  give  a  few  hints  to 
motorists  who  may  be  contemplating  a  similar  potter 
on  wheels  in  France. 

Friday,  5th  August,  commenced  with  real  Rouen- 
nais  rain,  which  came  down  in  buckets,  and  which  has 
earned  for  Rouen  the  absolutely  unrepeatable  nick- 
name it  enjoys. 

After  waiting  until  ten-thirty  it  seemed  hopeless 
to  wait  longer,  so  it  was  up  with  the  hood  and  on  with 
the  side  curtains,  and  off.  The  road,  or  what  one 
could  see  of  it,  was  lovely,  but  at  Pont  de  1'Arche, 
where  was  a  little  restaurant,  1'Hotel  de  Normandie, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  marked  by  Michelin  with 
a  wineglass  and  fork,  we  stopped  and  had  d&jeuner, 
and  a  very  good  one  too,  for  six  francs.  Then  on 
again,  through  Evreux,  where  the  rain  at  last  left 
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off,  to  Dreux,  where  we  stopped  to  see  the  beautiful 
mausoleum  of  the  Orleans  family,  well  worth 
seeing,  and  then  on  to  Chartres,  eighty-one  miles 
in  all,  where  we  stopped  at  the  Hotel  du  Grand 
Monarque. 

Saturday  morning  was  spent  looking  at  the 
cathedral,  which  is  very  fine,  and  the  town  has 
many  interesting  old  houses,  and  an  ancient  gateway. 
It  being  market  day,  it  was  crowded  with  peasants, 
most  of  the  women  wearing  their  pretty  caps.  The 
flower  market  was  a  blaze  of  colour  under  the  trees, 
with  the  old  grey  houses  as  a  background. 

After  lunch  we  started,  with  the  hood  again  down, 
and  drove  along  a  flat  uninteresting  road  for  thirty 
miles  to  the  Chateau  of  Chateaudun.  It  is  magni- 
ficently situated  above  the  River  Loire,  and  the 
dungeons  where  the  prisoners  had  carved  the  shapes 
of  their  hands  on  the  wall,  and  the  hall  where  the 
trials  were  held  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  were 
interesting. 

Then  on  another  thirty  miles  over  absolutely 
straight  roads,  always  seemingly  a  little  uphill,  to 
Orleans,  where  after  inspecting  one  or  two  of  the 
cheaper  hotels  mentioned  in  Michelin,  and  not  liking 
their  looks,  we  stopped  at  the  St  Aignan.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  best,  but,  like  the  hotel  at  Rouen, 
expensive. 

Next  day,  Sunday,  was  spent  in  pottering  about 
Orleans,  visiting  the  cathedral,  and  the  statue  of 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  and  the  house  where  she  lived,  and  the 
house  where  she  stayed,  and  a  museum  called  by 
her  name,  which  contained  nothing  more  intimately 
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connected  with  her  than  some  weapons  used  at  the 
battle  of  Orleans. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  by  electric  tram  to  Olivet, 
the  local  Richmond,  and  watched  with  some  amuse- 
ment the  en-dimanche  Orleannois  disporting  himself 
on  the  river. 

Monday,  the  eighth,  was  again  lovely,  and  accord- 
ing to  Michelin's  instructions  we  followed  the  Loire. 
When  about  nine  miles,  at  C16ry,  there  was  a  missfire 
or  two,  and  then  a  complete  stoppage  of  the  motor. 
This  happened  exactly  opposite  a  shop  which  sold 
petrol,  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  magnificent  church 
of  Clery  on  the  left  containing  the  tomb  of  Louis  XL 
and  the  heart  of  Charles  VIII.  ;  so  whilst  another  ten 
gallons  were  being  put  in  we  inspected  the  church. 

This,  however,  "  gave  us  pause  to  think."  Had 
this  happened  the  day  before,  in  one  of  the  straight 
stretches  of  road  with  no  essence-containing  village 
for  perhaps  ten  miles  either  way,  what  then  ?  So 
a  spare  bidon  was  put  into  the  tonneau,  and  another 
start  made  in  a  spirit  of  thankful  humility. 

At  nineteen  kilometres  from  Orleans  we  crossed 
the  Loire  at  Meung,  and  lunched  at  the  village  of  Mer, 
and  then  crossed  the  river  again  to  the  left  bank,  and 
after  ten  kilometres  arrived  at  Chambord,  a  magni- 
ficent chateau  standing  in  a  park  shut  in  by  a  high 
wall,  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  Here  we  stayed 
at  a  little  hotel,  the  St  Michel,  which  was  most  com- 
fortable, with  an  excellent  chef,  aged  twenty  !  This 
day's  run  was  only  forty  miles,  but  we  had  come 
abroad  to  loaf,  and  not  to  rush  through  the  country. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  was  one  of  the  wettest 
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I  have  ever  seen,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  after 
the  last  few  summers  we  have  endured.  However, 
there  was  the  chateau  to  see,  which  certainly  was 
well  worth  while,  the  feature  which  impresses  itself 
most  in  the  memory  being  the  double  spiral  staircase, 
up  and  down  which  people  can  go  at  the  same  time 
and  yet  never  meet.  I  freely  admit  that  I  have  not 
a  notion  how  it  is  constructed,  though  after  a  polite 
and  voluble  guide  had  explained  it  to  me  in  fluent 
French  I  so  far  perjured  myself  to  him  as  to  say  he 
had  made  it  perfectly  clear  to  me.  The  chateau  was 
rebuilt  on  the  site  of  an  older  one  by  Frangois  I., 
as  a  hunting  box,  at  a  cost  of  four  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  livres. 

Here  the  car  had  its  second  wash,  the  first  having 
been  at  Chartres,  I  having  adopted  the  rule  that  when 
the  car  was  dusty  and  the  roads  dry  it  was  needless 
expenditure  to  have  it  washed,  but  only  when  the 
roads  became  muddy ;  and  so,  vice  versa,  when  they 
turned  from  mud  to  dust. 

The  rain  continued  all  night,  and  was  still  at  it 
in  the  morning,  so  up  went  the  hood  again,  and  we 
started  at  nine  o'clock.  Aftei  a  few  miles  it  left  off, 
and  we  had  no  more,  but  the  curious  thing  was  that 
several  times  that  day  there  were  perfect  cloud- 
bursts ahead  of  us,  and  we  ran  with  the  hood  down 
through  villages  whose  inhabitants  had  turned  out 
to  unstop  flooded  drains,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  bail 
out  their  cottages. 

In  about  nine  miles  we  got  to  Blois,  and  pottered 
about  the  pretty  old  town,  and  visited  the  chateau 
built  by  Louis  XII.,  celebrated  principally  for  its 
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having  been  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  the  Due  de 
Guise  by  Henry  III.,  and  for  its  being  the  home  of 
Catharine  de'  Medici,  whose  secret  poison  cupboards 
in  the  panelling  are  shown,  and  where  she  died.  The 
road  then  kept  close  to  the  river  until  opposite 
Chaumont,  eighteen  kilometres  from  Blois,  where 
it  crossed  it  by  a  long  suspension  bridge,  and  we  went 
over  the  chateau,  built  in  the  tenth  century,  also  one 
of  the  residences  of  that  female  fiend,  Catharine  de' 
Medici  and  her  pet  astronomer,  Ruggieri,  their  rooms 
being  shown  with  the  furniture  and  tapestries  just 
as  they  left  them. 

We  lunched  at  a  most  excellent  little  inn,  named 
the  Hotel  de  1'Avenue  du  Chateau,  and  then  on 
seventeen  kilometres  to  Amboise,  and  went  over  the 
chateau  there,  which  had  a  lovely  garden  blazing 
with  flowers,  and  out  on  to  the  terrace  overlooking 
the  Valley  of  the  Loire,  from  whose  railings  the  bodies 
of  the  Huguenot  leaders  were  hung  in  1560.  The 
grand  staircase  is  really  a  spiral  road,  up  which  the 
horses  used  to  be  ridden,  and  which  a  small  car  could 
easily  climb. 

Here  we  deserted  the  Loire  for  a  time,  and  went 
south  to  Loches,  on  the  River  Indre,  stopping  to  see 
the  Chateau  de  Chenonceaux,  which  is  charmingly 
situated,  being  built  on  arches  over  the  River  Cher. 
This  castle  is  also  inhabited,  and  beautifully  furnished. 
It  was  left  by  Henry  II.  to  Diane  de  Poitiers,  who, 
however,  after  his  death  was  compelled  by  Catharine 
de'  Medici  to  exchange  it  with  her  for  Chaumont. 
Here,  too,  Mary  Stuart  spent  probably  some  of  her 
happiest  days.  In  later  days  Rousseau  and  other 
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literary  celebrities  used  to  stay  there  as  guests  of 
Monsieur  Dupin,  the  owner  at  that  time. 

We  then  followed  the  Cher  to  Montrichard,  a  pretty 
old  town  with  very  quaint  houses,  a  fine  church,  and 
a  ruined  castle  standing  high  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
built  in  the  eleventh  century.  Then  crossing  the 
Cher  we  had  a  long  run  through  lovely  scenery  to 
Loches.  Literally  one  minute  after  our  arrival  there 
a  tremendous  rainstorm  burst  over  the  town,  so  that 
really  our  luck  that  day  was  remarkable. 

A  little  of  the  gilt,  however,  was  afterwards  rubbed 
off  our  luck  when  the  amateur  town  band  started  to 
practise  almost  immediately  opposite  the  Hotel  de 
France,  just  when  we  considered  that  four  chateaux 
and  sixty-six  miles  made  bedtime  ;  and  I  will  say 
that  a  more  conscientious,  persevering,  strong-winded 
band  than  that  of  Loches  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
exists. 

The  next  day,  Thursday,  the  eleventh,  we  went 
over  the  castle  of  Loches,  and  saw  the  dungeons  in 
which  many  prisoners  were  confined,  They  are 
situated  in  a  massive  tower,  built  in  the  eleventh 
century,  with  walls  of  enormous  thickness.  The 
castle  being  situated  on  a  hill,  one  enters  more  than 
half-way  up,  and  either  ascends  or  descends.  Whilst 
waiting  with  madame,  the  wife  of  the  guide,  for  a 
party  in  his  charge  to  come  up,  we  were  prepared  for 
extra  exertion  in  the  immediate  future  by  the  fact  that, 
as  each  person  emerged  from  the  door  of  the  spiral 
staircase  into  the  garden,  he  or  she  gave  vent  to  a 
loud  "  pooh  "  or  grunt,  according  to  their  nationality. 

Some  of  the  dungeons  are  perfectly  dark ;  others 
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are  filled  with  chains,  to  which  the  prisoners  were 
hung.  We  also  saw  the  vault  in  which  Cardinal  la 
Balue  was  hung  for  eleven  years  in  an  iron  cage,  in 
which  he  could  neither  stand,  lie  nor  sit,  by  Louis 
XI.  One's  first  natural  outburst  of  sympathy, 
however,  was  slightly  checked  by  learning  that  the 
cage  was  the  invention  of  the  aforesaid  reverend 
gentleman,  but  intended  by  him  for  some  of  his 
own  personal  friends. 

Leaving  Loches  about  eleven  o'clock,  we  pottered 
on  twenty  miles  to  Montbazon,  and  stopped  at  a 
delightful  little  country  inn,  named  the  Hotel  du 
Croissant,  with  its  garden  on  the  bank  of  the  Indre, 
the  scenery  being  most  charming,  and  the  weather  as 
hot  and  bright  as  an  August  day  should  be.  The 
street  of  the  village  is  the  highroad  from  Paris  to 
Bordeaux,  and  many  were  the  cars  that  passed. 

So  pleased  were  we  with  the  hotel  that  we  decided 
to  stay  there  two  nights  instead  of  going  on  to  Tours 
as  we  had  intended,  as,  apart  from  the  peace  and 
quiet,  these  small  inns  are  half  the  price  of  the  large 
hotels  in  the  towns,  and  we  always  found  the  cooking 
better  than  any,  except  the  very  expensive  ones.  For 
instance,  our  bill  here  for  the  two  of  us  for  two 
days,  but  without  lunch,  amounted  to  twenty-five 
francs. 

It  was  at  this  inn,  too,  that  I  made  the  great  and 
pleasing  discovery  that  in  hot  weather,  when  extra 
exertion  justified  it,  a  long  drink,  named  Quinquina- 
Vouvray,  with  a  little  lemon  and  a  dash  of  siphon  and 
a  lump  of  ice,  was  about  as  near  perfection  as  a  drink 
under  such  circumstances  could  be.  Also  that  a  small 
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fish  caught  in  the  river,  called  when  cooked  Friture 
de  1'Indre,  took  a  very  great  deal  of  beating. 

There  is  a  fine  old  ruin  of  the  eleventh  century  on  a 
hill  just  out  of  the  main  street,  which  is  surmounted 
by  an  enormous  figure  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  but 
unfortunately  when  we  went  there,  although  we  rang 
the  bell  violently  for  some  time,  the  guardian  was 
not  there  ;  and  on  our  mentioning  this  at  the  inn  it 
occasioned  no  surprise  ;  and  my  suggestion  that  he 
had  not  returned  from  his  dejeuner  was  not  argued 
with,  and  I  was  told  they  did  not  think  he  had  been 
there  for  the  last  few  days,  and  rather  hinted  he  was 
very  fond  of  fishing.  However,  what  did  it  matter  ? 
What  does  anything  matter  when  the  weather  is  hot 
and  fine  ? 

The  next  day,  Friday,  twelfth  August,  we  drove 
into  Tours,  seven  miles,  and  walked  about  to  visit 
the  cathedral  and  see  the  principal  streets,  and  then 
drove  one  mile  to  see  Plessis  les  Tours,  which  was 
built  by  Louis  XI.  This  was  disappointing,  and 
hardly  worth  the  trouble,  but  I  had  been  reading 
during  my  journey,  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Quentin 
Durward,"  and  it  was  at  Plessis  that  the  story  opens  ; 
but  except  the  dungeon  in  which  that  unfortunate 
cleric,  La  Balue,  was  first  put  in  his  cage  until  Louis 
took  him  to  Loches,  so  that  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  him  daily,  there  was  not  much 
to  see. 

We  then  crossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire, 
which  we  followed  for  twenty-four  kilometres  to 
Langeais,  where  we  lunched  at  the  Lion  d'Or,  and 
then  went  over  the  chateau.  To  my  mind  this  is 
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the  finest  of  all  the  chateaux,  as  it  combines  in  its 
exterior  the  ancient  fortress,  with  its  drawbridges, 
portcullis,  etc.,  all  in  working  order,  with  an  interior 
full  of  marvellous  tapestries  and  ancient  furniture, 
but  inhabited.  The  dining-hall  had  the  cloth  laid  for 
dejeuner  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  and  with  beautiful 
flowers  tastefully  arranged  in  old  china  and  glass 
vases. 

The  castle  was  begun  by  Pierre  de  Labrosse,  who, 
originally  barber  to  Louis  XL,  pushed  himself  into 
the  position  of  a  favourite,  in  this  way  somewhat 
reminding  one  of  some  of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth 
in  this  present  enlightened  century. 

From  Langeais  we  again  crossed  the  Loire,  and 
turning  to  the  left  went  to  Villandry,  built  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  inhabited,  and  only  a 
magnificent  gallery  of  pictures  shown,  with  seme 
fine  Spanish  ceilings  and  mantelpieces.  There  are 
at  least  two  pictures  by  Titian,  a  Romney,  and  one 
or  two  Velasquez.  The  park  and  gardens  are  very 
fine,  and  visitors  are  allowed  to  walk  through  them. 

After  leaving  Villandry,  to  avoid  a  long  detour, 
we  decided  to  follow  some  roads  shown  on  a  local 
map  which  would  take  us  almost  straight  back  to 
Montbazon.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  did  so  without 
a  mistake  ;  but  as  the  road  got  worse  and  worse, 
and  more  and  more  like  a  field  track,  and  several 
other  similar  lanes  appeared  and  branched  off  in 
various  directions,  we  began  to  consider  ourselves 
lost,  and  no  one  could  we  see  to  inquire  the  way. 
At  the  cross  road  we  waited  for  half-an-hour  in  the 
hopes  of  someone  passing,  but  not  a  soul  appeared  ; 
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so,  leaving  the  car,  I  walked  off  for  half-a-mile  to  a 
cottage  where  an  old  woman  told  me  which  way  to 
take — that  is,  as  soon  as  she  had  recovered  from  the 
shock  she  received  at  my  sudden  appearance  and 
foreign  accent — and  we  got  back  to  our  little  inn 
at  five  o'clock,  having  done  about  forty-six  miles, 
the  weather  having  been  fine  all  day  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  shower  which  obligingly  took  place  whilst 
we  were  under  cover  at  Langeais. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

THE  next  day,  Saturday,  we  left  Montbazon  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  drove  along  a  pretty  winding 
road  which  followed  the  course  of  the  Indre.  A  few 
miles  out,  coming  down  a  slight ,  hill,  we  saw  in  a 
field  on  the  right  of  the  road  what  I  at  first  thought 
were  some  curious  agricultural  implements,  but  which 
proved  to  be  a  Renault  car  lying  on  its  side,  with 
lamps,  luggage  and  cushions  scattered  about,  and  a 
melancholy  group  of  people  standing  looking  at  it. 
Of  course,  I  stopped  to  ask  if  I  could  be  of  any  use, 
and  the  owner  said  he  would  be  obliged  if  I  would 
take  his  chauffeur  on  to  the  next  village  to  get  horses 
and  help.  This,  of  course,  I  was  glad  to  do,  and 
during  the  journey  questioned  him  as  to  how  it  had 
happened.  He  said  that  monsieur  was  driving,  and 
had  not  had  much  practice,  that  a  cart  had  come  out 
suddenly  into  the  road  on  the  left,  and  monsieur 
to  avoid  it  had  turned  off  the  road,  as  there  was  a 
sort  of  field  track  just  there  of  deep  ruts,  and  there 
the  car  had  overturned.  No  one  was  hurt,  except 
one  man  whose  nose  we  saw  was  a  good  deal  cut. 
Madame,  he  said,  fell  on  him,  so  she  was  not  injured, 
but  why  he  was  not  crushed  flat,  from  what  we  saw 
of  madame,  we  could  not  understand. 

We  put  him  down  at  the  village,  but  how  that  car 
was  ever  got  back  to  the  road  I  don't  know,  as  it 
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was  lying  on  its  left  side,  and  to  the  left  of  it  was  a 
brook,  and  on  its  right  side  a  steep  bank  ;  so  that 
to  pull  it  back  on  to  its  wheels  meant  having  to 
raise  it  against  the  hill,  but  to  turn  it  over  towards 
the  left  would  deposit  it  in  the  brook  upside  down. 
It  may  be  there  still  for  all  I  know. 

We  then  drove  on  to  Azay  le  Rideau,  a  quaint 
little  town  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century  by 
Hugues  Rideau,  from  whom  it  takes  its  name.  The 
chateau  was  built  on  piles  on  an  island  in  the  Indre 
by  one  named  Gilles  Barthelot,  who  died  in  1529 
of  a  broken  heart  because  Francois  I.  had  taken  it 
from  him  to  give  it  to  the  captain  of  his  bodyguard, 
Antoine  Raffin.  It  is  now  kept  as  one  of  the  national 
historical  places  by  the  Government.  It  is  quite 
charming,  being  surrounded  by  the  clear  river,  the 
gardens  full  of  bright  flowers,  and  the  rooms  con- 
taining beautiful  chimney-pieces,  tapestries  and 
furniture. 

After  lunch  at  the  Hotel  du  Grand  Monarque,  we 
went  on  another  fifteen  kilometres  to  Rigny  Usse, 
where  most  charmingly  situated  was  the  Chateau 
d'Usse,  rebuilt  on  the  site  of  an  older  castle  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Unfortunately  it  is  only  open 
to  the  public  on  Sundays,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  so 
we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  looking  at  it  from 
the  road  only  and,  in  my  case,  regretting  I  had  not  a 
fly  rod  with  me,  as  in  the  pretty  stream  opposite  one 
could  see  nice  trout  apparently  most  anxious  to  be 
tempted  with  a  fly. 

And  so,  after  a  lazy  hour,  on  a  few  miles  to  Chinon, 
where  we  stopped  at  the  top  of  the  hill  to  see  the  old 
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castle  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  next  century 
it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Henry  II.  of  England, 
who  died  there  in  1189.  The  view  from  it  is  very 
fine  over  the  town  and  valley  of  the  River  Vienne. 

We  then  went  on  down  the  hill  to  the  town, 
intending  to  have  cafe  au  lait  at  the  Hotel  de  la 
Boule  d'Or,  as  after  several  attempts  at  afternoon 
tea  we  had  taken  to  coffee,  the  tea  being  always 
vile,  and  the  coffee  always  good. 

Whether  we  had  intended  to  go  to  the  Boule 
d'Or  or  not,  I  am  sure  we  should  have  gone  there 
eventually,  for  we  were  met  in  the  town  by  a  small 
but  rather  portly  boy,  on  a  bicycle,  with  "  Boule 
d'Or  "  on  his  cap,  and  he  rode  straight  at  the  car, 
swerved  aside  at  the  last  moment,  wheeled  round, 
and  dashed  off  ahead,  shouting,  "  Boule  d'Oi  Hotel, 
tout  droit,"  waving  his  arm,  and  looking  round 
all  the  time.  We  thus  made  a  triumphal  progress 
to  the  hotel,  and  had  our  coffee  under  the  trees  of 
the  boulevard  opposite,  by  the  river. 

We  were  much  amused  watching  this  boy  tout  cap- 
turing other  motorists,  getting  their  luggage  out,  and 
ordering  the  waiters  about,  and  entirely  bossing  the 
show.  He  could  only  have  been  at  the  most  twelve. 

We  then  went  a  little  walk  in  the  town  to  see  some 
of  the  curious  old  houses.  Also  we  bought  some  blue 
goggles,  as  the  sun  when  visible  was  very  tiring  to 
the  eyes  on  the  long,  straight  roads  ;  and  I  would 
recommend  all  motorists  to  provide  themselves 
with  them. 

We  then  returned  to  the  car,  but  found  there  was 
a  fine  statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  which  we  had  not  seen, 
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and  on  asking  the  way  from  the  future  President  of 
the  Republic  (as  I  am  sure  he  will  be),  he  at  once 
vaulted  on  to  his  bicycle  and  shot  off  ahead  to  show 
it  to  us.  He  then  said  he  would  show  us  the  way  out 
of  the  town,  and  I  am  sure  would  have  done  so  had 
we  not  met  a  large  car  which  the  boy  tout  of  another 
hotel,  also  on  a  bicycle,  had  captured  and  was 
proudly  convoying  to  his  opposition  establishment. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  future  President,  so  he 
simply  threw  himself  off  in  front  of  the  car,  thus 
compelling  them  to  stop,  and  then,  telling  them  the 
Boule  d'Or  was  the  only  hotel  fit  for  such  people  as 
they,  started  off  with  the  car  meekly  following  him, 
the  other  boy  being  left  dejectedly  in  the  gutter. 

We  then  crossed  the  Vienne,  and  drove  along  a 
pretty  road,  in  many  places  close  to  the  river,  until 
at  Candes  it  and  we  joined  the  Loire,  and  soon  were 
at  Saumur,  fifty-three  miles  from  Montbazon. 

The  weather  was  glorious  and  hot,  and  the  views 
along  the  Loire  very  fine.  We  stopped  at  the  Hotel 
de  la  Paix,  which  was  old-fashioned  but  comfortable. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  we  looked  at  the  town  and 
two  churches,  but  these  had  been  modernised  and 
did  not  interest  us. 

What  I  most  wanted  to  see  was  the  Cavalry 
Riding  School,  but  the  regiments  were  away  for 
manoeuvres;  also,  being  Sunday,  there  would  have 
been  no  riding,  but  in  the  general  way  the  public 
are  admitted  to  the  drills  and  schools,  and,  according 
to  the  picture  postcards,  marvellous  are  the  deeds 
done — both  in  the  haute  ecole,  and  such  trifles  as 
jumping  dinner-tables  laid  for  dinner,  with  the  men 
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sitting  round,  and  over  donkey-carts,  and  other 
objects  commonly  met  with  in  the  hunting  field. 

The  river  here  is  of  great  width,  and  the  views 
of  Saumur  from  the  beautiful  bridge  are  well  worth 
seeing. 

We  left  Saumur  after  lunch,  and  drove,  still 
following  the  Loire,  until  we  got  to  les  Fonts  de  Ce, 
about  four  miles  short  of  Angers.  Here,  mindful 
of  our  former  experience  of  the  high  prices  of  the 
best  hotels  in  large  towns,  we  decided  to  stop  at  a 
tiny  inn  named  the  Cheval  Blanc.  It  would  in 
England  have  been  called  "  a  Pub,"  but,  though  its 
two  bedrooms  were  tiny,  the  beds  were  excellent, 
and  the  linen  as  white  as  snow ;  hot  baths  were 
provided,  and  quite  good  cooking. 

The  day  was  Sunday,  and  an  electric  tram  kept 
passing  crammed  with  people  from  Angers  on  their 
way  to  the  Loire-side  restaurants  and  inns,  and 
later  in  the  evening  it  passed  again,  if  possible 
more  tightly  packed  than  before,  all  jolly  and  bright, 
but  without  a  scrap  of  that  rowdyism  which  unfortun- 
ately seems  indispensable  to  the  happiness  of  an 
English  crowd  of  the  same  class  on  similar  occasions. 
I  can  only  surmise  that  the  reason  is  that  in  France 
the  parties  are  family  ones,  it  not  being  considered 
correct  that  young  men  and  women  should  go  off 
for  a  day  in  the  country  together.  Be  it  far  from 
me  to  say  which  nation  is  in  the  right  in  this  matter, 
but  certainly,  be  the  reason  what  it  may,  the  French 
Sunday  and  Bank  Holiday  crowd  has  nothing 
objectionable  in  it — which  is  more  than  can  be  said 
of  our  trippers. 
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Later  in  the  afternoon  we  went  by  the  aforesaid 
tram  to  Angers,  and  went  to  see  the  chateau.  The 
situation  is  fine,  standing  high  above  the  Maine. 
It  is  of  immense  strength,  with  seventeen  round 
towers  seventy  feet  high.  There  is  only  one  en- 
trance :  a  drawbridge  and  portcullis  over  a  wide  and 
deep  dry  ditch.  It  is  at  present  used  as  a  barracks. 

Its  historical  interests  are  great  to  an  English 
tourist,  as  Angers  was  the  capital  of  the  Plantagenets 
in  France  ;  our  Henry  II.  greatly  adding  to  the 
beautifying  of  the  castle,  also  Richard  Coeur  de 
Lion  ;  but  John,  of  unhappy  memory,  lost  it  to  the 
English  Crown  with  the  rest  of  our  Continental 
possessions.  There  are,  too,  in  the  town  many 
interesting  old  houses  with  carved  beams  and  over- 
hanging eaves. 

The  day  was  intensely  hot,  and  we  were  glad  to 
get  back  to  our  little  inn  and  sit  by  the  river  watching 
the  patient  fishermen  and  women,  who,  about  on  an 
average  of  once  an  hour,  jerked  out  some  melancholy 
little  fish  about  four  inches  long. 

The  next  day  was  August  the  fifteenth,  a  Bank 
Holiday,  and  this  we  much  regretted,  as  again  the 
shops  of  Angers  would  be  shut,  and,  so  far,  it  had 
happened  that  our  three  Sundays  in  France  had 
been  spent  in  the  big  towns,  where  naturally  one 
likes  to  see  the  shops  and  the  people  in  the  streets, 
and  now  a  Bank  Holiday,  as  we  should  call  it,  would 
practically  make  another  Sunday  of  it. 

It  was  some  years  since  we  had  been  in  France,  and 
we  were  much  struck  with  the  spread  of  the  obser- 
vance of  Sunday,  in  the  closing  of  the  shops,  which, 
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however  admirable  in  itself,  and,  I  feel  sure,  bene- 
ficial to  the  people,  certainly  does  not  tend  to  cheer- 
fulness for  the  visitors  within  their  gates. 

However,  to  Angers  again  we  went  by  the  tram, 
driven,  oddly  enough,  by  the  ex-butler  of  a  London 
friend,  and  visited  the  museum,  which  has  a  fine 
collection  of  the  models  of  the  sculptor  David,  who, 
being  a  native  of  Angers,  left  it  to  the  town  at  his 
death. 

The  next  day,  Tuesday,  we  started  about  ten 
o'clock  and  did  our  only  long  run  of  the  tour,  to  Caen, 
one  hundred  and  forty  miles.  The  road  was  one  of 
the  Routes  Nationales,  as  straight  as  a  gun  barrel 
most  of  the  way,  and  gently  undulating  ;  and  it  was 
rather  a  treat  "  to  let  her  out  "  a  bit  after  the  quiet 
drives  of  the  past  few  days.  All  the  same,  these 
long  straight  stretches  are  very  monotonous,  and 
one  would,  I  fancy,  very  seldom  drive  for  pleasure 
on  them  unless  you  are  of  the  true  genus  scorcher, 
own  a  powerful  car,  and  your  tyre  bill  is  a  matter 
of  little  or  no  importance. 

We  arrived  about  lunch-time  at  Laval,  a  pretty 
town  on  the  River  Mayenne.  There  is  an  old  castle 
and  church,  the  former  having  been  taken  by  William 
the  Conqueror. 

Soon  after  Laval  the  road  became  prettier,  and 
we  drove  through  Mayenne  without  stopping,  but  at 
Ambrieres,  a  little  village  eight  miles  farther  on,  we 
halted  for  cafe  au  lait.  All  this  part  of  the  road  was 
most  picturesque,  and  as  we  neared  Domfront  it 
began  to  be  more  and  more  hilly  and  wild.  Domfront 
is  magnificently  situated  on  a  hill  above  the  River 
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Verennes.  It  still  possesses  fourteen  of  the  old  towers 
built  in  1562.  William  the  Conqueror  also  besieged 
and  took  it  in  his  day. 

After  Domfront  the  road  became  more  and  more 
mountainous  and  picturesque,  some  of  the  hills  being 
miles  in  length,  and  I  now  most  heartily  regret  that 
we  did  not  stop  for  at  least  a  night  in  such  beauty 
spots  as  Cle"cy,  or  Thury-Harcourt,  in  the  heart  of 
the  beautiful  Orne  district,  well  called  the  Switzerland 
of  Normandy. 

The  last  few  miles  to  Caen  were  flat,  crossing  a 
rich  agricultural  district  where  the  farmers  were  busy 
getting  in  the  harvest,  the  weather  having  been  hot 
and  fine  for  the  last  few  days. 

Just  as  we  were  entering  the  town  I  heard  shouts, 
but  at  first  took  no  notice,  and  then  I  recognised  the 
word  "  Octroi,"  and  found  that  I  had  accidentally 
run  past  it.  However,  the  official  was  most  pleasant, 
and  accepted  my  excuses  as  soon  as  he  had  got  his 
breath. 

I  may  here  say  that  I  never  had  the  slightest  trouble 
at  any  octroi,  except  a  slight  delay  at  Rouen,  where 
the  official  asked  if  I  had  anything  to  declare,  and  I 

said,  "  No,  nothing,  except  the  essence  in  the " 

And  then  forgot  what  was  the  French  for  tank,  and 
no  amount  of  pantomime  would  make  him  under- 
stand what  I  wanted  to  say.  However,  the  faithful 
Michelin  has  a  list  of  words  and  phrases  in  his  guide, 
so  I  turned  it  up  whilst  the  man  patiently  waited, 
and  at  last  found  that  "  tank  "  was  "  reservoir,"  and 
so  all  was  smiles,  peace  and  politeness. 

It  is,  therefore,  well  to  remember  that  you  need  not 
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declare  the  petrol  in  the  tank,  but  you  must  declare 
it  if  you  are  carrying  any  spare  quantity.  Personal 
luggage  is,  of  course,  admitted  free,  and  they  always 
took  my  word  for  it  that  that  was  all  my  car  contained. 
This,  however,  may  be  a  tribute  to  the  writer's  face, 
of  special  innocence  and  honesty  ! 


CHAPTER    XVIII 

AT  Caen  we  stayed  at  one  of  the  cheaper  hotels 
mentioned  in  Michelin,  and  there  again  found,  as 
I  have  said  before,  that  the  cheaper  hotels  in  towns 
are  not  so  comfortable,  or  the  cooking  so  good,  as  in 
those  of  the  same  price  in  the  country.  We  had  tea 
the  next  day  at  the  Hotel  de  la  Place  Royale,  which 
seemed  to  be  a  very  good  one,  though  they  over- 
charged me  for  the  said  tea. 

The  next  day  we  pottered  about  Caen,  and  visited 
several  churches  :  the  most  interesting  to  me  being 
that  of  the  Sainte  Trinite,  founded  by  Queen  Matilda, 
wife  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Her  tomb  is  shown, 
and  it  still  has  the  original  marble  slab  which  first 
covered  it,  though  the  rest  of  the  grave  is  modern, 
it  having  twice  been  desecrated,  once  in  1562,  and 
again  in  1795. 

The  next  morning  we  left  Caen,  intending  to  take 
the  direct  road  for  Villerville,  via  Varaville,  Cabourg 
and  Trouville,  but  at  the  Rond  Point  de  Voucelles, 
about  a  mile  from  Caen,  we  took  the  wrong  road,  and 
found  that  we  were  off  to  Pont  l'6veque.  Rather 
than  retrace  our  road  we  struck  off  across  country 
lanes  and  regained  the  right  road  short  of 
Cabourg. 

The  surface  of  the  road  was  too  horrible  for  words, 
being  torn  up  by  many  huge  cars,  the  pot  holes  so 
233 
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formed  being  inches  deep  and  all  over  the  road,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  them. 

I  here  had  a  sharp  lesson,  which  I  admit  I  deserved, 
though  I  liked  it  none  the  more  because  I  was  in  the 
wrong.  Soon  after  I  got  on  to  the  main  road,  and  not 
having  seen  another  car  since  leaving  Caen,  I  crossed 
over  to  my  wrong  side  of  the  road  for  a  minute,  to 
avoid  a  more  than  usually  horrible  piece,  when  a  large 
Panhard  dashed  up  from  behind,  with  a  yelling  siren 
in  full  blast,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  got  back  to  my 
proper  side  shot  past  me.  The  enraged  owner,  who  was 
driving,  shouted  at  me  :  "On  prend  toujours  la  main 
droite  !  "  As  he  was  absolutely  in  the  right  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  humbly  touch  my  cap,  say  nothing, 
but  inwardly  hope  he  might  puncture  before  long. 

And  this  is,  I  think,  a  good  opportunity  to  point 
out  how  infinitely  more  particular  the  drivers  of  all 
kinds  of  vehicles  are  in  France  as  to  keeping  their 
right  side  either  on  straight  stretches  or  round  corners 
than  they  are  in  England.  Even  farm  waggons  on 
long,  straight,  country  roads  keep  to  their  right  side, 
but  should  they  be  in  the  middle  they  at  once  give 
way  on  hearing  the  horn.  Of  course,  this  is  partly 
because  the  roads  are  wider  and  not  so  high  crowned 
as  ours  ;  also  possibly  it  may  be  an  example  of  the 
theory  of  "  the  survival  of  the  fittest,"  illustrating 
the  answer  of  the  child  to  the  curate's  question  : 
"  What  do  we  mean  by  '  the  quick  and  the  dead  '  ?  " 
"  Those  that  gets  out  of  the  way  of  motors  is  quick, 
and  those  as  don't  is  dead." 

But  so  it  is  that  the  English  motorists  should  be 
careful  to  keep  to  their  right  side,  as,  though  in 
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England  at  thirty  miles  an  hour  he  will  probably  be 
the  fastest  mover  on  the  road,  he  must  remember 
that  forty-five  to  fifty  miles  an  hour  is  the  usual  speed 
on  open  French  roads  ;  and  for  the  honour  of  the 
big  "  G.B."  at  the  back  of  his  car  he  must  conform 
most  scrupulously  to  the  customs  of  the  country. 

Cabourg  and  Dives  are  pretty,  and  it  was  here  that 
William  the  Conqueror  inspected  his  fleet  and  army 
before  starting  to  annex  England  in  1066.  Cabourg 
also  possesses  a  golf-course,  which,  however,  I  did  not 
sample,  not  having  brought  my  clubs. 

A  mile  or  two  farther  one  comes  to  Houlgate,  most 
fashionable  and  very  expensive,  where  there  is  a 
first-rate  lawn  tennis  club.  Ten  miles  farther  and 
Deauville  and  Trouville  are  reached,  the  two  towns 
being  really  one,  only  the  River  Touques  dividing 
them.  We  only  intended  to  pass  straight  through 
on  our  way  to  Villerville,  but  were  stopped  at  a  corner 
of  a  street  by  a  gendarme,  who  told  us  the  street  we 
were  entering  (the  Rue  de  Paris)  was  closed  to  vehicles 
between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  ;  so  there  we  sat  at 
the  corner  and  watched  le  monde  walk  up  and 
down.  It  certainly  was  a  sight,  le  tout  Paris 
and  most  of  the  tout  Jerusalem  being  there  in 
their  most  wonderful  frocks,  and  this  being  the  year 
of  the  "  hobble  skirt  "  one  could  easily  understand 
why  wheeled  traffic  was  dangerous,  as  it  would 
certainly  have  taken  some  of  the  ladies  some  time  to 
have  got  out  of  the  way  of  anything  faster  than  a 
goat  carriage. 

After  a  time  the  crowd  began  to  thin,  seeking  their 
ddjeuners,  so  we  again  started,  and  after  climbing  a 
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very  steep  hill,  with  an  awful  surface,  we  drove  another 
four  miles  to  Villerville. 

Had  the  surface  been  even  decent  this  drive  would 
have  been  most  enjoyable,  as  the  views  of  the  sea 
below  and  the  pretty  villas  on  either  hand  were 
charming  ;  but  to  the  economical  motorist  the  road 
was  torture,  it  being  more  like  a  rabbit  warren,  with 
the  small  sharp  stones  lying  on  the  top. 

Arrived  at  Villerville,  we  turned  down  the  so-called 
Grande  Rue,  and  then  into  the  garden  of  the 
Hotel  des  Parisiens,  where  we  were  welcomed  by 
the  genial  host,  Monsieur  Mahu. 

It  was  really  like  the  transformation  scene  of  a 
pantomime  to  turn  out  of  the  narrow  little  street 
into  the  blaze  of  flowers  of  the  garden.  It  was  most 
cunningly  laid  out  with  little  bowers,  almost  like  the 
Maze  at  Hampton  Court,  and  in  each  little  alcove 
was  a  dinner-table  and  chairs,  so  that  each  party  had, 
as  it  were,  their  private  dining-room.  There  was,  too, 
a  large  roofed-in  table  in  case  of  wet  weather,  besides, 
of  course,  the  salle  a  manger  in  the  hotel  itself. 

Here,  although  we  were  very  late,  we  had  a  most 
excellent  lunch,  the  special  feature  being  mussels 
boiled  in  cream  with  a  little  parsley  in  each  shell. 
We  afterwards  discovered  that  the  chef  was  Monsieur 
Mahu's  son,  who  had  not  long  returned  from  private 
service  in  a  house  in  Hertford  Street,  May  fair.  His 
picture  in  the  uniform  of  the  Cuirassiers  was  hung 
in  the  salon ;  but,  alas !  for  future  visitors,  he  was 
to  leave  in  a  month's  time  for  America,  as  chef  to 
an  American  millionaire.  However,  I  feel  sure  that 
Monsieur  Mahu  understands  his  business  too  well  not 
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to  get  as  good  a  successor  as  possible  to  fill  his  place. 
We  made  this  journey  from  Caen  thirty-six  miles, 
thanks  to  losing  our  way,  but  it  should  only  have 
been  about  twenty-six. 

The  next  day,  our  rooms,  the  chef  and  the  village 
all  proving  agreeable,  and  remembering  that  a  wise 
man  knows  when  he  is  well  off,  we  decided  to  stay 
where  we  were,  and  did  not  regret  it. 

The  bathing  is  quite  good,  though  dependent  on 
the  tides,  and  it  is  delightful  for  children,  as  at  low 
tide  they  can  catch  shrimps  (not  merely  "  go  shrimp- 
ing "),  paddle,  dig,  etc.,  and  on  the  hill  above  the 
town  is  the  beautiful  forest  of  Touques,  most  de- 
lightful for  walks  and  picnics. 

The  one  blot,  from  the  Englishman's  point  of  view, 
is  that  there  is  no  golf,  nor  is  there  a  lawn  tennis  club, 
though  some  of  the  French  visitors  played  an  anaemic 
imitation  on  the  sands,  consisting  principally  of  lofty 
lobs  and  shrill  screams. 

There  are,  however,  many  excursions  for  the  motor- 
ist if  he  doesn't  mind  the  roads,  which  soon  get  better 
when  he  gets  away  from  Trouville,  also  Trouville  and 
Deauville,  where  at  the  latter  place  there  is  a  good 
golf  club,  and  where,  alas  !  during  our  stay  Varden 
and  Braid  were  defeated  by  Massey  and  the  local 
professional !  Then,  too,  the  Deauville  races,  lasting 
a  week,  were  in  full  swing,  also  the  Polo  Week,  and 
pigeon  shooting,  so  that  it  cannot  be  called  a  dull 
place. 

During  our  stay,  impressed  by  the  glowing 
account  of  Harfleur  in  a  local  guide-book,  we  drove 
over  to  see  it.  Apart,  however,  from  an  interesting 
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timber-built  church,  and  an  old  house  called  "  La 
Lieutenance,"  the  only  remnant  of  a  sixteenth-century 
castle,  a  more  dreary  and  depressing  town  I  have 
never  seen.  We  thought  perhaps  the  shops  might  be 
a  pleasant  change  from  the  deserted  pier  and  shore, 
the  tide  being  at  its  lowest  and  reminding  me  of  the 
quotation  "  The  sea  saw  it  and  fled." 

So  we  asked,  "  Which  is  the  street  with  the  best 
shops  ?  "  and  were  told,  "  The  second  turning  to  the 
left,  and  first  to  the  right." 

Having  gone  some  distance,  and  not  having  seen 
a  shop  of  more  interest  than  one  or  two  selling  ropes 
and  cheap  boots,  we  asked  again,  and  were  then  told 
we  were  going  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  must  turn 
round  and  take  the  first  to  the  left.  So  it  gradually 
dawned  on  us  that  the  ropy -booty  street  was  the 
principal  one  of  the  town.  After  that  we  decided  to 
return  to  Villerville. 

Another  day  we  revisited  Houlgate,  avoiding  the 
direct  road  through  Trouville,  and  taking  an  inland 
one  of  good  quality  through  Touques.  This  is  a 
charming  drive,  and  well  worth  the  eight  miles  extra. 
Of  course,  we  made  several  visits  to  Trouville  to  see 
the  people  and  to  hear  the  magnificent  band  at  the 
casino,  also  to  have  a  little  flutter  at  the  game  which 
there  takes  the  place  of  petite  chevaux,  played  with 
an  india-rubber  ball. 

Our  engagements  at  home  now  made  it  necessary 
to  think  about  leaving,  so  on  Thursday,  twenty- 
fifth  August,  we  left  Villerville  at  nine  o'clock,  and 
drove  to  Harfleur,  meaning  to  take  the  highroad 
to  Pont  Audemer,  but  confused  the  name  with 
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Pont  l'£veque,  and  I  did  not  realise  what  I  had  done 
until  we  had  got  a  good  many  miles  on  the  road, 
this  being  the  second  time  that  I  had  nearly  got 
there  against  my  will. 

However,  we  found  cross  roads  which  got  us  back 
to  the  right  one,  the  great  drawback  being  that 
whilst  on  the  Pont  l'6veque  road  we  encountered 
a  tremendous  storm  of  rain,  which  had  we  taken 
the  right  route  we  should  have  escaped,  as  we  found 
the  Pont  Audemer  road  dusty.  Just  before  reaching 
Audemer  we  came  down  into  a  most  beautiful 
valley,  the  scenery  on  the  mountain  road  leading 
down  to  it  being  charming. 

Pont  Audemer  is  a  pretty  town,  the  Church  of 
St  Ouen  being  very  fine,  and  marked  with  a  star 
in  Michelin,  an  honour  not  easily  won.  The  luncheon, 
too,  was  most  excellent  at  the  Hotel  du  Pot  d'feain. 
I  believe  it  is  celebrated  for  its  cuisine  ;  and  certainly 
a  meal  beginning  with  melon  and  hors  d'ceuvres, 
three  or  four  courses,  dessert,  and  red  or  white  wine, 
is  not  expensive  at  two  francs  fifty.  What  would 
one  get  at  home  for  two  shillings  and  a  penny, 
including  drink  ? 

Then  on  about  eight  miles  to  the  ferry  across 
the  Seine  at  Quilleboeuf.  The  ferry-boat  is  a  flat- 
bottomed  craft  worked  by  a  large  De  Dion  motor, 
which  I  think  worked  a  turbine.  As  I  saw  it  cross- 
ing towards  us  from  the  other  side  I  noticed  with 
pleasure  that  there  was  plenty  of  room  on  it  for  my 
car  and  a  dog-cart,  which  was  also  waiting  to  cross, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  I  should  go  on  first,  the  dog- 
cart then  following.  Soon  after  a  large  cart  drawn 
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by  two  white  Normandy  horses  appeared,  and  my 
car  was  moved  forward,  and  to  my  astonishment 
room  was  found  for  them.  Then  a  small  two-seated 
car  appeared,  and  again  my  car  was  moved  forward, 
and  that  also  came  on  board. 

Just  as  we  were  starting  a  siren  was  heard  in  the 
distance,  and  a  huge  Limousine  car  came  tearing 
down  the  hill,  and  the  feeling  of  pitying  contempt 
which  always  comes  to  mankind  when  seeing  some- 
one else  miss  his  train  came  upon  me.  However, 
to  my  astonishment,  the  ferry-boat  waited,  and  in 
some  wonderful  manner  room  was  found  for  that 
car  too,  how,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  as  I  was  far 
too  busy  seeing  that  the  leader  of  the  two  Norman 
horses  did  not  climb  up  the  back  of  my  car  and  sit 
on  the  hood. 

Having  got  going  again,  on  reaching  the  other 
side  we  joined  the  Route  Nationale  at  Lillebonne, 
and  made  fast  running  for  fifteen  kilometres  to  St 
Romain.  Here,  however,  I  and  the  big  car  both 
took  a  wrong  turn,  and  we  kept  wandering  about 
country  lanes  and  at  last  field  tracks  together,  at 
each  cross  road  changing  the  order  of  the  procession, 
as  invariably  the  leading  car  took  the  wrong  road 
so  that  the  second  car  got  ahead  whilst  the  first 
backed  itself.  At  last,  however,  we  did  reach 
Harfleur,  where  the  great  Aeroplane  Fortnight  had 
just  started,  and  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  see 
Latham,  Morane,  and  several  others  make  good 
flights. 

When  we  had  had  enough  flying  we  went  on  to 
Havre,  where  again  we  found  all  the  shops  shut, 
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it  being  a  general  holiday  in  honour  of  the  Aviation 
Fortnight.  What  was  worse,  however,  was  the  fact 
that  all  the  prices  for  rooms  had  gone  up  for  the 
occasion,  some  of  the  prices  having  reached  a  height 
hardly  excelled  at  the  Aerodrome.  The  Hotel 
Moderne  was  where  we  intended  to  stay,  but  the 
prices  of  the  rooms  frightened  us,  and  we  went  to 
a  hotel  elsewhere,  which,  though  cheap  enough, 
made  us  bitterly  regret  our  economy.  The  next 
evening  we  dined  at  the  Moderne,  in  its  charming 
carved  and  tapestried  dining-room,  and  had  one  of 
the  best  dinners  of  the  tour,  and  costing  only  three 
francs. 

The  next  day  was  spent  in  visiting  the  cathedral, 
walking  about  the  town,  and  a  fruitless  journey  by 
tram  to  the  Aviation  Ground,  the  wind  being  too 
high  for  flying. 

Happily  I  had  written  from  Villerville  to  reserve 
a  double  deck-cabin  (for  which  only  five  shillings 
extra  is  charged),  for  the  boat  was  full,  many 
passengers  having  to  spend  the  night  on  chairs. 
And  what  a  night  it  was  !  My  car  was  on  the  lower 
deck  and  covered  with  a  tarpaulin,  but  she  must 
have  had  several  seas  over  her,  and  some  of  the 
luggage  was  distinctly  wet. 

The  agents  were  most  obliging,  saving  me  all 
trouble  with  the  customs,  as  the  second  half  of  my 
Triptyque  had  to  be  torn  off,  and  the  third  part 
remaining  signed  by  them  to  say  that  the  same  car 
I  had  brought  in  had  left  the  country,  so  that  on 
my  return  I  should  be  refunded  the  money  I  had 
deposited  with  the  Motor  Union,  which  I  may  mention 
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here  was  done  by  return  of  post,  less  five  shillings 
guarantee  duty. 

I  should  also  mention  here  that  plenty  of  time 
should  always  be  allowed  for  embarkation  at  Havre, 
as  cars  can  only  be  put  on  board  at  high  tide.  The 
mail  train  from  Paris  was  late,  and  it  was  long  after 
midnight  when  we  left.  Happily  I  don't  know  much 
more  of  what  happened,  as  I  am  a  good  sailor  and 
kept  waking  and  dozing  all  through  the  night,  but 
the  noise  of  the  sea  and  the  boat  made  it  impossible 
to  sleep  well. 

When  I  came  on  deck,  coming  up  Southampton 
Water,  about  eight  o'clock  next  morning,  smoking 
a  cigarette,  I  began  to  realise  from  the  looks  of 
hatred  cast  at  me  by  the  crowd  of  bright  yellow 
passengers  assembled  that  it  had  been  a  gale,  and 
that  it  had  not  agreed  with  most  of  them. 

The  landing  was  most  expeditiously  managed. 
The  moment  we  were  alongside  we  went  off  to  the 
South-Western  Hotel  for  breakfast,  and  on  our 
return  in  half-an-hour  found  the  faithful  "  Scat  " 
awaiting  us  on  the  quay.  A  man  from  a  garage, 
with  five  cans  of  "  Shell,"  which  the  agents  at 
Havre  had  wired  for,  was  filling  the  tank,  and  a 
delightful  custom-house  officer  was  in  attendance, 
who  contented  himself  with  opening  one  bag  and 
taking  my  word  for  it  that  there  was  nothing  on 
board  liable  to  duty.  At  nine-fifteen  A.M.  we  were 
off,  and  for  the  first  few  minutes  rather  worried  at 
having  again  to  conform  to  the  English  rule  of  the 
road. 


CHAPTER    XIX 

AND  now  I  think  I  must  say  a  few  words  as  to 
the  expenses  of  the  tour.  The  distance  covered  in 
France  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  the 
petrol  used  was  forty-two  gallons,  working  out  at 
about  eighteen  miles  to  a  gallon.  This,  with  washing 
of  car,  occasional  charge  for  garage,  and  tips  to 
attendants,  cost  five  pounds  ten  shillings. 

The  carriage  of  car  to  Dieppe  from  Newhaven, 
and  our  two  tickets,  and  the  same  on  our  return 
from  Havre  to  Southampton,  came  to  ten  pounds. 

Our  hotel  bills,  luncheons,  teas  and  tips  to  hotel 
servants,  for  the  tour  of  twenty-five  days,  amounted 
to  twenty-six  pounds,  making  a  total  of  forty-one 
pounds  ten  shillings. 

Besides  this  there  was  a  sum  of  about  fifteen 
shillings  for  entrance  to  chateaux  and  tips  to 
custodians  where  no  charge  was  made.  And  of 
course  there  was  pocket  money  spent  on  stamps, 
postcards,  etc.,  but  that  is  an  item  which  must 
be  left  to  the  taste  and  pocket  of  each  individual 
tourist,  though  I  may  mention  that  in  my  case  it 
did  not  come  to  more  than  four  pounds. 

My  tyres  were  a  good  deal  cut  and  worn  consider- 
ing the  small  distance  covered ;  but  I  think  most 
damage  was  done  in  the  Trouville  district,  though 
the  roads  throughout  the  tour  were  much  more 
243 
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gritty  than  our  best  English  roads  under  similar 
weather  conditions,  more  like  a  much-used  road 
after  a  fortnight's  dry  weather. 

I,  however,  had  no  punctures  the  whole  time, 
which,  of  course,  was  pure  good  luck.  Nor  did  I 
have  the  slightest  mechanical  trouble,  so  there  was 
no  expense  incurred  there. 

I  carried  a  Stepney  and  one  spare  cover,  which 
is  all  that  one  is  allowed  to  take  into  the  country 
duty  free ;  and  I  took  with  me  a  good  supply  of 
Vacuum  A  oil. 

I  also  carried  what  coachmen  call  my  "  washing 
tools,"  sponges,  leathers,  etc.,  as  in  some  small 
places  they  might  not  have  had  them ;  at  any  rate, 
I  noticed  that  with  the  true  spirit  of  French  economy 
and  thrift  they  always  preferred  to  use  mine. 

Naturally  the  tourist  would  take  with  him  any 
"  spares  "  that  he  might  think  necessary,  though 
if  his  is  a  French  car  of  good  make  he  could  get  any 
part  easily. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  account  of  this  tour,  I 
explained  how  I  carried  my  luggage  in  light  card- 
board boxes,  Japanese  baskets  and  two  dressing- 
bags.  With  regard  to  the  clothes  to  take,  there  is 
absolutely  no  need  to  take  dress  clothes,  unless  a 
visit  to  one  of  the  watering-places  where  there  are 
casinos  is  intended.  I  took  a  dinner  suit,  etc., 
in  its  cardboard  box,  but  never  opened  it,  as  we 
did  not  go  to  the  casino  in  the  evening  at  Trouville, 
and  nowhere  else  did  anyone  dress.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  ladies. 

Personally,  I  only  took  three  suits  of  clothes  with 
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me,  one  being  rather  warmer  than  the  others. 
Stopping  such  a  short  time  in  each  place  makes 
washing  rather  a  difficult  matter,  so  it  is  well  to  take 
plenty  of  things  of  that  sort,  though  on  one  or  two 
occasions  we  had  things  washed  at  one  town,  partly 
dried,  and  taken  on  and  dried  and  ironed  at  the 
next  stopping  place. 

Of  course  if  the  tourist  has  plenty  of  room  a 
rubber  bath  is  a  great  adjunct ;  though,  after  a  little 
practice,  it  is  wonderful  what  can  be  achieved  with 
plenty  of  hot  water  and  two  washhand  basins.  I 
think  it  was  only  on  one  occasion,  though,  that  I  was 
reduced  to  this,  and,  the  floors  not  being  carpeted, 
the  necessary  flood  doesn't  matter  so  much.  Bath 
towels,  however,  are  most  necessary. 

On  arrival  at  a  hotel,  before  driving  the  car  into 
the  garage,  it  is  always  best  to  walk  in,  Michelin 
Guide  in  hand,  as  it  has  the  prices  of  the  rooms  and 
meals  in  it,  and  ask  to  see  the  rooms  and  inquire 
their  prices,  and  what  the  charges  are  for  meals, 
also  if  the  garage  is  free.  The  French  hotelkeeper 
is  nearly  always  open  to  an  offer,  and  this  we  noticed 
was  the  regular  custom  with  French  motorists.  If, 
however,  no  definite  arrangement  is  made  at  the 
arrival,  the  traveller  may  be  much  surprised  when 
he  calls  for  his  bill ;  and  it  is  then  unpleasant  to 
squabble  over  it,  and  I  fancy  would  do  little  good. 
We  never  had  any  unpleasantness  in  that  way, 
though  occasionally  found  they  had  "  tried  it  on," 
but  on  being  reminded  of  what  they  had  said  they 
reduced  the  offending  items. 

I  carried  money  in  Bank  of  England  five-pound 
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notes,  and  never  had  the  slightest  trouble  in  changing 
them. 

I  had  been  cautioned  before  I  left  that  chauffeurs 
in  France  were  not  above  helping  themselves  to 
tools,  spares,  or  even  tyres.  I  do  not  know  if  that 
is  a  true  bill,  but  I  thought  that  at  any  rate  I  would 
keep  temptation  from  them  and  had  my  lockers  and 
tool  drawers  fitted  with  padlocks,  all  opening  with 
the  same  key.  Also  I  put  a  chain  round  the  spare 
tyres,  fastening  them  to  the  step  with  a  padlock, 
and  certainly  I  lost  nothing  ;  but  whether  such  pre- 
cautions were  necessary  or  not,  I  shall  never  know. 
However,  it  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  do,  as  even  in 
England,  the  home  of  the  virtuous,  I  have  heard 
of  spanners  and  pliers  disappearing  after  a  car  has 
been  left  at  a  garage. 

With  regard  to  letters,  we  left  written  instructions 
behind  us  at  home  that  letters  were  not  to  be  posted 
after  such  a  date  to  such  a  place,  having  roughly 
made  our  plans  beforehand,  and  on  the  one  or  two 
occasions  where  we  left  the  town  before  our  letters 
had  got  there,  the  official  at  the  poste  restante  most 
obligingly  forwarded  them. 

As  to  insurance,  the  Car  and  General  Insurance 
Company,  in  which  my  car  is  insured,  consented  to 
hold  it  covered  according  to  the  terms  of  my  policy, 
but  excluding  the  first  ten  pounds  of  any  claim,  notice 
having  been  given  them  before  the  car  is  taken 
abroad.  It  is  therefore  important  to  give  them  notice 
beforehand.  I  do  not  know  what  rules  other  com- 
panies have,  but  suppose  they  are  similar. 

I  hope  that  this  slight  description  of  a  motor  tour 
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may  be  of  use  to  my  motoring  readers  who  have 
not  yet  been  abroad  with  their  cars,  and  that  I  have 
shown  that,  setting  the  cheapness  of  the  hotels  against 
the  cost  of  transport  and  the  higher  price  of  petrol, 
a  tour  in  the  land  where  police  traps  are  unknown 
costs  very  little  more,  if  any,  than  at  home. 

And  now  my  roughly  told  reminiscences  are 
finished,  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  take  farewell 
of  any  of  my  readers  who  have  been  good  enough  to 
read  to  the  end. 

On  looking  back  over  it  all,  I  feel  that  Whyte 
Melville's  words  express  my  feelings  and  sentiments 
far  better  than  anything  I  can  say : 

"  I  have  lived  my  life,  I  am  nearly  done, 
I  have  played  the  game  all  round, 
But  I  freely  admit  that  the  best  of  my  fun 
I  owe  it  to  horse  and  to  hound." 
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